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P R E FA C E 


I WAS Icil to st^lect licniiers Trairfs m the o|;eilifig 
volume of my Ohientae Mi<y,i:ix%NV Series for two 
All edit toil of this Imok had bee n |>rtmiiM!d, 
but never actually iasued. by my (irandfather as one of 
the works to l>e includetl in that Mis< eij.%\'v , which 
may be rcganlcd as the jirecursf»r of all the healthy, 
clicajj, and }>opular literature of the present day ; and, 
further, it was a lKK>k which I had ever adiisired, even 
tH'fore I was ahk% fro|ii actual expericnee, to fiiUy appre- 
ciati* its \erv remarkable accuraev, 

St-ante to say, aitlnnigh frequently repnnt<'d and trans- 
l itCil. the?T not exist, so far an I am aware, any satis- 

l;o U>ry trihiioti as to general ethling, notes, and mi forth, 
and thrs has. 1 ho|K*, proveil of a<hant age to me. Tor all 
that, f eanitot elaiin to have approached, e\en jmrtially, an 
ideal K perfect eilition ; but, to tpiote Bernit r s own words 
ii> appitid til Ins map iif 77re A/ogo/ l\mptrt\ I prefer ti» 
hopr that I have prinluced n wnirk ‘ m»l absoUiiel} correct, 
but merely less nieorreei than others that 1 ha\e seen, 
i iK mstaiue. ai txipy tif the I niu tninslatum made in I nTo 
by Colonel Henry M«Htre. mid litlupgniphi'tl in two \ohniies 
‘^'o, at Umritsiir and Mimuhiluni in IHS<» and rt*- 

speetivcly, iinlv reacheil mv hands after the Bihliogratph\ 
had been printed off. Nor havt' 1 l»€*en able as yet t*> 
find eny eopy of a Ltu kimw* reprint of the Dcjhi edition. 
No, of the list, 

III my treatment of Indian projHT names, and Indian 
and Persian wonk generally, tii my notes and elsewhere, 
I have availed myself very lilwrally of the ‘ tiiii<‘-honoured 
spelling' proviso or clause, lai<l dovai hy authority- in 
the rules which goveni the iransliteralion of such words. 

h 
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PREFACE 


In the matter nf type, ornaim-nt, ami printing generally, 
I halve eiuleavoured to retaiin the ohi tiine fluvnur of the 
early French aiml English editions, hut I hfive never aimed 
at a facsimile reprint ; aind I neetl hardly aild that in 
the text I hfive preserved the transliterat ions, aifniirahly 
phonetic as they all are. to he found in the first French 
editions, and lia\e avi>ided attempting any work that 
might Ik* open to the charge of ‘ restorathm in the 
manner too ot>en pnictised in the art of Architeclun* at 
the present day. 

In aeeordanct uith these general priiuviples I have gi vim 
a translation of Ih rnier s De^dieation to the f rench King, 
and c»f his Vddrrss to tlie Rcailer, Inith of vihich have l>c*en 
hitherto omitted from * \vry edition exeept the first. The\ 
contain, as was gcmerallv (he cast^ at the jwTiod, a great 
ileal of valuable personal history not to he fomul elsrwhen*. 
ami all worlliy id’ prest r\atif»n 

The lettt r from de Mmiceaux tlie vounger. to Mr 
//. (K, given m the rir4 English translation, and omitted 
in most of the suhsecpieiit rejirnils or new editions, has also 
1)1 cn iiu ludeii. and cont iming as it dot's very pleasant tes- 
timony to the high esteem (* the most knowing ( onijwiny 
on E-irth ' ) )n whieh our own Royal Siwiety was held hv 
Foreign Mirantx thus early in its history. I trust tliat it 
will prove of general interest, taken in eonnerlion with 
the identiheation of Mr. II, (), with the first indefatigahlr 
secretary of (hat illiistrinus IkhIv. whieh it has liwn rm 
privilege to establish. 

As wd! Iw seen from Ap|K*iHhx I., it is to the first 
English edition of IhiTnier thiit we are indehlrd for 
l>iy*den’s mast«Tpi<‘ee of AurtngXehe, u tragedy (first 
acted, it is believed, in the Spring of the ye^r H)7o, and 
printed in IhTh) of which Dr, Johnson was iniived to m\ 
that, founded on the actions of a great Prince then reign- 
ing, it was fortunate that his domtntoti wm over naticnis 
not likely to employ their criliet upon the tritnmieliofia of 
the English stage ; otherwise, ‘ if he had known and dl#- 
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like(! htH awn «*haracter, our trade was not in thine ttiii<*s 
secure from his resc’iitnient. His country* is at such a dis- 
tance, that the manners might be safely falsified, and the 
incidents feigned : for the remoteness of the jilaee is re- 
marked, by Uaeiiie, t<i aflbnl the same coiiveniencies to a 
jjoet as length of time/ However, as may be gathered 
frojn ApjR*ndix I., the jwietie licence allowed to hiinwlf 
In Drvchm has enahled him to jiortray the character of 
Auratigs^eb in a mtuh more faviitinible light than the 
sicrn facts of Iti story would warrant, and strange to sav 
this M rms to have l>eeii generally overlixiked by thine 
writers who have hitherto r|uoted I>r. JoIhimh/s c ntiejsin. 

Aw impht'il in liever i!i Pn>fessor J. H, S^hy'silictum ~ 
♦ o be foijol ill his work, 7Vi<* K.r//ioM#oii of — -that 

‘ hi tory u hde it should be srientifie in its mrthiHl. should 
nnrete i practit al object ; that is. it should not mi rrlv 
grati!} U. r aticr's curiosity alnnit the jwist, but modify 
his view of (he present anil his forecast of the futun\‘ 
I !*ii\e eiidertvoiirt d to illustrate several |wissages. - such 
as faeperor Atirangreli’s distrust of a merely ma kam- 
4 // eiiiss eai education, and Bernier's letter to (olWrt 
conn riling the absorption of gold in India.— by some 
coirinieiits applicable to them, as they are still ‘ buniiiig 
ipe^tiims oflhe present hour ; and I have thus. I ho|H\ 
shown how I trust to lie able at all tiiiu-i to justify my 
adoption of a recent utterance by Pr«»ff ssor Max Miilleras 
the /f iV modv of my Ouiicntai. Mis< Series, I venture 

to draw the attention of all students of the origin of |air- 
trait-piiinting among the Moslem artists of India n the 
Mogul ptTiod, to the <'i>m|K>sition of the portraits I hii%'e 
repnuiiicerl m illustrations to Ibniier s text. This ts a 
subject I hope to treat of elsewhere, and thus endeavour to 
utilise the extensive collections I made in India during a 
scries of years, with this object in view. 

To my friend of bygone days in Lucknow,-- and of the 
present too, I rejoice to think,— (ieneral Sir Martin Dillon, 
K,C .B., ( ,S.I.. 1 am indebted for in valuable encountgeineiii 
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iiiul help of all kinds. To the President and C ouncil of 
the Royal Society I offer iny sincere thanks for permission 
to examine the Oldenburg ms. eorresjmiidence in their 
archives. To Colonel Hanna I am grateful for his liberality 
in conuiuinicating to me the valuable original paintings 
which have added so much to the enrichment tif this 
volume; and to Dr. V. Ball, F. R.S. of Dublin^ for his aid 
with regard to Appendix 11. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
Cfeorge Scharf, B..and his assistant Mr. L. (». Holland, 
for their kind aid in the matter of the description of the 
Oldenburg portrait. To my kinsman, .Vrchibahl | l)a> id ( 
Constable, I can nevtT sudicicntly express my obligation 
and sense of the valuable suggestions his ofl-lried littTarj' 
judgment so freely placed at my disposal at all tinu‘s. 

Ftdiowing the traditions of my ft»rcfathers, I have done 
my utmost to enlist the skill and knowledge of craftsmen 
of oiirown country, as an aid my j>rojcct ; and I believe 
that wliatever may be the literary dffetls of this edition, 
(»nly too well know n to myself, its nu chanieal [>r(Kluct\m 
does credit to my frieiuls and fellow workers, Mr. Allan 
Wyon, F.S..\., Chief Engraver <»f H»h seals; 

Messrs. 'l\ and A. C<»nstable, Hkh Mvji:stv‘s Printers for 
Scotland ; Messrs. M I^agan and C urnming, Lithograj)hie 
Artists, of Edinburgh ; Messrs. Walker and Ikmtall, .Viito- 
matic aiul I^hotographie Engravers, of I^oiuloti ; Messrs. ,1. 
Barthohnnew and Company, (reographers, of Edinburgh ; 
and, finally, to my binders, Messrs. Matthew* Bell, ( olley, 
and Company, of I ondon, vvlit> have received all my sug- 
gestions, and given effect to them, in a spirit whicfi has 
largely aided me in elaborating my designs for the 
standard binding of this Series. Messrs. Bell and Colley 
have also, I am comforted to think, long since forgiven 
me for suggesting the punning device on the binder’s 
ticket, which has been prepared for use throughout my 
Publications. 


BKONDKSUrRV, 

I iM Novembtr 1 S 91 . 


A. C. 
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CHRONICLE 


OF 

SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

IN THE 

L I F E A N D T I M E S 


OF 

VKAnqOlS BERNIER 


xrn., Hing of Mum, 

vi. of fcotianU anD i. of EnfUn^, tttgns in 

Engtant 

Emprror of l^tnUoftan. 


Porn at Jou^, near (lonnord, in Anjou. Hi§ parents, cuhivaton of lHQi 
the were leavch<4tlcB, in the liarony of Httau, of land Ijclonging liflttirtMr 
to the Canonry of St. Maurice ai Angers. 


Bikplired. 

Aujiourtrhut vingi'kiiiirunc ]mtt ilc mil ui cent vinft, a 

e«t4 (MU muy cut'^ Fran^OH fik <Jc bumme 

1‘teire fkinier ct dc Aodre* (fnismtili ; fut (Mtrrttn neikraWc tft ditcrtt 
Me*Hre Fmiii^;tQ«i Btrnkf ctto? d« CK*nt^Attx, e» marrAim Konnritt fille 
julti«si)« tiemmn, tuA nt v^avmt ttfocr. 

P. licraier. (ittylton. 

■^{Acghfer 0/ tki Parish &f /tw/, pmtn^ii in tki Anhtm-i ff Me 
C^mmuHi 0/ / 0 tt/-£(iau. ) 


mth. 


Ctjarlfs I., fting of Engian), logins to Trip, ayti) Port!} 1635. 
lottis xtv. mmli to titf t^tom of JFranrft titif iftai 1^3* 
JaijaX Cmgrror of J^trUtofUn, 4^!) ffiparg ifiaS, 
Commontoraltlf prockimrU in England, 30!^ linuiTf 

Travdi in Northern Germany, Poland, SwitacrliiKi ami Italy. 
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IKS. Having f>assc(J an examination in physiology, for which he ha<l Wen 
■fa y 5tli« prepared by the philosopher Gassendi, in Provence, he matriculates at 
the University oi Montpellier. 

July IStll. Passes hi» examination a.s licentiate in meilicine. 

S6tlt Takes his degree as Doctor of Medicine, and suWc<piently goef lo 
Paris. 

IIH. Visits Pale:»tine and Syri.i, 

16K. Tends, together with Antoine tie la Polhene, amiuuicn!ii>, the philo* 

Ootobtr MUl 50 |:dier Gassendi in his la,s: illness, and is jucseiU at his tlcash. 

Bernier unilouWctlly owetl his great pottctsof accurate obs^'rvation 
to his training under Gassendi, .and he has waindy recorded hi» sense ot 
gratitude to M. (liajHjlle (who hrsi introdisred him to ih.U j<hih»sopher) 
in the last paragraph of his letter to M. Ciia}H.'iain, on the ( »ciuilei of 
Hindostan, stc \\ jaO- 

AdmiraMc testimony to the gcikius of t,»asMM5dr !tas ie'eu Iforne l>y 
Henr)* Rogers as foil- ms : ‘The char.^ctci t Kas^eruh s mtcilcci is 
cveiymherc indicated i») his i i: w.o (atlnr than iruero 

live. . . . (iassendrs |»'’»ssei>. of ac^pnsition iuu‘.l lu\c been *»tng«iarly 
active*, nor w.is his logical acutenco, !>r the 'ivuintv, of his nnagin* 
ation, much inferior to the j'roin{.‘inrs> .ovl u onti^encHs <4 hii 
memory. I Its learning is never mere ic.jnvmg ; h^c tlia: of man) of 
his ciuifitc coniemjwaries, n mtuisfe^s to las intJIccl, d«*es nut 
ojipress U. The stvaal) id his mind aniiuAtc, and penetmlc* the 
mass; and the acuteness oi his rtMMmmg .nd the cxulHrantif^ id his 
, !iiiui»tra{ions relieve of much of their tedium diifWiimx in themschtf 
I often uninviting eno ugh. Awj . f'nf. Kighih csiitmn, 1^56. 

lurangyrfa proclaims fttmsclf Empnor of |i^inloftan, un^ tf)c 
uilf of ilamgir, 21ft 3 »d| 165H. 

lIK'liM. idjcs to Kgypt. Has “the plague 'at Poirfia. Lise« at Oita for 
upwards of a year. Emijfiirks at StHi for jedda, uhrte he i» dftaited 
for nearly five weeks. Sails ihcuce for Moka, where he wiivri iflcr a 
passage of nftceri days, h cimpcUcii to aUadon his mtenficm of 
visiting Abyssinia, and sets sail in an Imhan stml .'ui SuiA*, which hr 
reaches in twenty-two days, most prol^’dy towards the end of 1658 or 
early in 1659. 

MK. After the battle fought at Deora near Aiincie, l>etween the Priow 
MifCll'Ajrrfl. Aurangzeb and Darsl, on :hc uth rjth March 1659, Etmkt, then <m 
his way from Sural to Agio, is c«m|>elled by whom be meet# 
near Ahmedaljad, to Ui company him •» hii physician. Dirii heittg 
obliged to fly towards Sind, Bernier is harassed liy wIAmu ; but evteni* 
ually reaches Ahmedal^id, where he falls iti with a Mtjgnl Kobk who 
was travelling to Delhi, and places himself under his proketton. 
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Ci))rltf II- of EnflaRti nUtti lontim, iRo; )66o. 
Bortoration. 

Is in I>elhi, whence he dates his letter tu M. dc k Mothe le Vayer, 

sec p. 239. 

Al Delhi, Aurangieb alK)ut lo start for Kashmir. 

At Lahore, Aurarrgich having arrivc^l ihcre. 

After travelling in Kashmir, he voyages 10 Lcngsl is iih Tavernier, 
nho left Agra on the 25th Kovcmlicr. On the 6th Dcctmkr they are at 
A!i*m ChamI, alwut eighteen iniics west of Albhai^a'i 

Tavernier and Ikrnicr j>ait comp.tny near KajinahaL Ikmicr pro* 
cecding lo KlsimWiir {Tavernier's /ririWn Erirteii by Dr. Ball, 
London, tKS9b afterwards travelling from Bengal to Masubpttm (sec 
my levt, p. 1 13) and Oolkonda, where he heartl of the dc.uh of the Shah 
Jah.'iH {p. 1961, which event hapjicned on the 22d January 1666. 

In d-tsytar he aa* Hill m (iolkonda (tes*, p. .lud j: h fiobablc 
ihar in tht <-'uly j'sri of it he embarWcvl at Suost, where he uw Chardin 
t f *■ irav ellcf *ee ?>agc 3 1 1, 

He at Slier, 11' m IVisia, y, jul 

L. at Tiolaan near Shciai, whence h<* .vidre^n-s a ictier to M. 
Ch-ipdak ill l\ui\ feccjv<Hl there on thr Fclumuy tbt/). 

>i l haiH'bin addresses a letter *a» the 26th .Apr.l bom Paris to 
Btrmeir a! *tL.r*ei!lci 

ih'inser \f still al Mai'scibev, .is ivooia apjicar from a letter Additm.d 
lo hru there by M. < ha}*clain. It u pfokUc th.u shoitjy after this 
dt!‘‘ he W5c tu Palis anangoig for uu pubiicatjon i.'J his Toiveh. 

i>atcof the FreiKh King** Licemv for the priiring ami puhlishiiig 
of his fjook. 

The tmnsfci v*} all hts ngh's in the jHibhcwtion, to Claude Uarldn, 
is }e;;istefed in the txiK)k <«f the lh>okHlicr> an 1 Pimiets of Paris. 

Jamis It. turmits lo tlu iTroton of England, 6t|) ithruarg iot>5. 

Visits England. 

Dies al Paris. 

Si. BanUimy d /Vn/ 1/# iefimk^ 1677 d m^trt 1691. 

Amk 1688.— Lc jcttdi vingl-troisicme sepieii.hle a iti iohtimt dans 
cette tfglise F'mnv’oii Bernier, dot teur en m^decine de la Eacttltc 
de Monipellicr, Ige do soixamc ei trei/e ana, decide Ic viitgt*deuithb»« 


im 

IIM. 

0MiBllMri4l]k 

im. 

iHmtOmm 


im 

imvarf ttli. 


IMT. 


October 4tliw 

leo. 

Itmoitb. 

im. 

kptnmks. 

UpHmJbn 

Sfttll. 


1170. 

Ijnlimo. 

Aoguetmb 


im 

im 

So^tentbersai. 
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du dit mois cn la maison place Daiiphinc, k la Rcnomm<5c, dc cette 
paroissc. Ont assisic au convoy Philipj>c Bourigault, aussi cloctcuT en 
in^ecine de la diic FacuUc, demctirant dc present susdttc place 
DauphinCy ct Martin Barthclemy d'ffcrl>clot, e^icuyer, demeuranC rue 
de Touraine, paroisse St. Sulpice. 

B. I»'llEKHKIOr. P. BorRic.Ai'tT. 

lii-i friend L>Ucr)>elot» the Oncntalijit, ami his nephew Philippe 
Bourigault, who arranged for his burial, would ap)>car to have given his 
age inexactly as Mveniy-lhree, whereas he was then a few days short of 
sixty-etght years. 

Bernier doe^ not arj>car to have \Kti\ long ill, and Ji is said that his 
ileath resulted from an apoplectic lit, the cflcct of excitement caused by 
some rude baniering be h.id l>ecn sobjectc^l to when in the company of 
M. le Pr(x:ureur-g( ncral dc Harl.iy, He had mad,c h»s will on the 
l8th September, l»c<jneathing his property to his nephew Philip})e 
Bourigault, charged with legacies to Antoine <le la Potherie, his man of 
busine^s, formerly secrel.iry to (iassendi, to the Prior of Saint-Marc* 
Jes-Vendomc. his two femaie servants, and another. 


l or the facts cont.uncd in the foregoing Chronicle I am mainly iu- 
debteii t ) the researched of Drs. E. Farge and PomptT Mabillc, and 
M. L. I>e Lens; *cc auj No. 12 |6, p, xlii. 
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TRAVELS IS THE MOdOI. EMPIRE. 

JE««nr» in the Jluthor'e Klifctimt. 

/.-AS A SEPARATE PLTlL/CAT/iK\. 

IIISTCHKl"' j' lA | uis Fiais ■ I)i; i 

‘ /W/.Y.f r i /ar Stittr F. FfSMlM , 
ftn'i n tfV Af I I (thnarntnij I A Pakh, . (lit/ SftliL 

('tAi^rw IUre!>, , m pAhis J fin k IVtiun e!c la tuntc i llmo. 

,iija' ia‘X. FrmU^r Jfi A\r, ) 

1 Mapof !.c Fm|.»cc»f ihrCirrat M*>gul ; tisle-i^ge ; 

!>• King, iwo Itam : lu iht kca<k*f, one leaf : 

fagtr^ llSS. The map at jl 238 iti volume) i% intene*'- 

Hi|;, »r«l the ol iiui^y of ihe phiTC!. tolerably acctiratc, others 

at * very far oat. For a tran^lttb n of the I>e<lkation to the King, and 
the Addft** to the Header, see j>|x vk'.vvJvii.) 

FVi.N'EMFNS J I'ARJ t*''t'nf,Rs, | Oweequis’ettpa^de plus \ am- 
siderabk apro U guetre I pndant ciiu,j ai^s ou en* j vuon, dans le^ 

EimU dll I grand \fogol. • Atw tm aV VAfnAm dtr \ fl/tnJm' 

44 t^r ' 4"' ♦fe ptur %entr ;/ ahi- j nw/r, 

Fukism^ /#r»Y,i, Imfivt, ) c* Cuftft liV k | dn 

£Wf {tjii/, ) ToMf. U. J iOrnamenij | A I’AHti, | Chei CLAri>f:. 

Barmin, au Palais, | iur k !V»fon dc la S**Cha|MrHc. \ H.i>c. isx, 

Jtsv PHtik^ Jh AV/. j 

[Titk psige, rages 294. Abridgment of the letters Patent of the 
King, authorising the printing and publication of the l*ook ; one leaf* 

This antlioriiy k dated Pari*, 5lh April 1670, and ends by stating that 
the Sieuf Bernier had ma<ie over to Claude Harbin the right of 
priming, |>ubli»hiog, and selling ihc said work.] 

N. U. In the Ertti»h Museum Lilwiry Catalog > there is an entry— 

* Fur rotteh vaiiaal^t aid in tht nren^raiion «4 this BtMMfniiiliy I am iibiiilii'«d la 

Mr. John P. And«rs«m rf the Biiliih Museum. 



Parti 1671. 

iTOlS. 
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Pressmark 1434. rt.~ofthc issue of Tome ii. as a separate work in the 
same year, vix. 1670. A careful examination and measurement of the 
volume in question (which was at one time in the jK>^ession of Henri 
Teroaux— afterwards Tcniaux Compans— the well-known historian 
and bibliograjiher of hooks of e.nily travel, each of the outside covers 
bearing his welbknown cre>t, a ram’s head, with his initials H. T. in 
Gothic letters all stamped in gold), has cimvinccd the writer that 
there is an error in the entry. The mistake has arisen from the fact 
that some owner of the volume has erased the words u/ from 

the title-page. The British Museum c.alaloguer has thus Ireen led to 
sup|)Ose that he had a copy of a ‘reissue’ in his hands; this Wlicf 
l>cing strengthened, i^rhaps, by the fact of the volume having the 
leaf with the Extrait du /*rniU^ du AVy at the end, folhrwing (*agc 
294, as in the copy with ‘tome h/ »>n the title p.tgc dcscrdicil ak»vc. 
The volume in question is half-kmmi iu calf, gilt tooling and orna- 
ments in the Ternaux Compans style, and is lettered at the back 
EVENEMENTS \ DES KTAIS I>T MCKU T | I ARIS 1670. | 


SVIIE i I>ES ’ MICMUIRKS , BHKNTKR, | $vr ; k’emfjiie | 
I)V GRAND MOGOL. ( />/,/)/ A/ .t T A’<>J' ( (Drnamcnt) I A EAR IS, I Chex 
CLAVDE HARBIN, au f’alais, I fur le iVron «!c la Sainte \ Chapelle. I 
M.DC. LX.Xl \ AVEC ERIVII.KGE DV ROY. | 

[Title-page. Pages 3-178. Letter to Monsieur de la Mothc le^ 
Vayer, written at Dehli rsi July 1663, descriptive of lAchli and Agra 
etc. Blank leaf. Pages. 1-137, [..eiter to Monsieur Cbapelatn, de- 
spatched from Chiras in Persia, 4th Ociokr 1667, concerning the 
superstitions etc. of the Imlous or Gentiles of HindousUn. Pages 
1-69, Letter to Monsieur Ch3|>ellc, rlesptchcd from Oiiras in PeraJa, 
loth June 1668, regarding his intention of resuming hit studict of 
some points relating to the atomic theory, and the nalwrc of the 
human understanding.] 

SviTE ; DES 1 MEMOIBK.S ; dvS»'BEKMEK, [ svr 1 tkiiFUe 
DV GRAND Moooi. | />/./>//./ A*/?}'. [ [Ornament] ) a haris, ( Chet 
CLAVDE BAR BIN, au Palais, I fur Ic Perron de la Sainte j Chapelle. j 
M.DC. I..XXL \ Avrx PA^/nt./iC/: DF A^or, \ 

[Title-page. General title to the senes of letters descriptive of the 
journey to Kashmir made in 1664 in the suite of the Creaf one 
leaf, Pages 5*285. The scries of nine leiteri to Mofiiietir de Merveilks, 
the first being written from Dehh on the 14th Decemtw 1664, Attftng- 
zebe l)cing then about to start. Pages 286-293. * Stiine pirticotari 
omitted to l>e inserie<i in my first work, which will icrve to Imjpfove 
the map of Hindoustan, and afford details concerning the Kevemie of 
the Great Mogol.* On vmo of page 293 an aljstracl of the 
Licence (for a translation, see p. 461 of this volume) given in T o i ttf 
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n. of 1670, to which b appended the certificate of registration of the 
publication as follows 

Rigistri fur k Lhm iU k Cmmumuii da Lihrain$ 6^ /w/n* 
mmn di Purix^ k 13. Amft 1670. Sigm Da* is fiavrsTKE, Syndu. 

The 1 HISTORY | ok | £at< (Bendfufion 1 of 1 C|e emkiee j 

CUHAf mycOL- | toGEniER WITH ! The moft considerate l«0BdiHllfTL 
Passages, | for 5 yean following in that Empirt, j To uxkkh is added ^ t 

I A l.rn ER io the I^r«l COLBERT, y temthmg the extent of iudosian ] 
the \ Circulation of the Cold and Silver of the WoiUl, to difeharge 
it fclf there ; j as also the Ruhes, Lona, and /u^fke j of the fame : 

And the Principl ('aufe | of the Decay of the Stales of J/ta. [ By 
Mons^ BEA\\/Rh\ I Phyfitian of the Faculty of Ahut/eikr. 1 
Enghjk'd oui 0/ fremh, ] itwinyy \ Printed, an«i sold liy Mo/a Pit/ 
at the ICkifi Hart in IMtU Bnkstn^ Stwon Afiikr | at the Siar in Si, 

Pauti Church* Yard, and fokn f .S/tirt,ji at ihed/i/c? near Temple- Bar, 

i67»* 1 

ITitk-piige. Seven pages, an exJra'-i of a letter written to Mr. 
H(E}rRvl(>tl.rrENKl‘R<i] from Mon!i’'i/V.hV«.Yjj#oi the )ounger, giving a 
character of the l>»ok here Engits*iea\ and it*. Author. Sis pages, 7 'kf 
if mis if the Primipal Coukrtk 0/ ikii IfiAory, .-/h/ri Ar Me English 
futerpr Ur, t>nc J*age, Errata of Tome i. an<i Ton.e n. Pages 1*258. 

The history“^)f the late Kcvoiuiton of the Dominion«* of the (Ircat 
Mogol ] 

^arfictlfat UptmUi ok ihf > M-ot t ‘onsnii rahlc ; FA.ss.\<;r.s , After 
the War of Five Year^^, or , in the Empire of the Grha i 

MrHiOl.. 5 Together with a I etter concern- mg the Extent of /XPOS/J,\ ; 
file I Chcublion of the (iold and ^dvcl .at laft fwallow d up there ; 
ilk Riches, Forces Justice, and the Principal t ausc of the Decay of 
tltr Slates of AS/A, 1 TOM, n. i iotsium, I*nntcd by S ii. for Mae. 

Pi/l MX i the iCkte Hari tn IJ/lk BriSain, 1671, 

[Title-page as alxAe. ■ Pages 1*176, Particular events etc. Pages 
1-102. Ditcr tuCollicrt. Map of The FHtiRF. of the Grm* MOiX^i. 
rhis map has been copietl from the one in the First French edition, 

Paris, 1670, some of the names have l»ecn Angliciml, and, although not 
quite so well engraved, it m tmnictl ijn better |xa}wr. One leaf, Ad- 
vertbem^m of the publication by M, iStt of an English trantladon, 
price 1 1*, 6d. in 8vo. of the voyage of Rokud Ertfusei Mar/eitks to 
Mmuiimk in Afrid^ in 1666, by the Preueh King's Order*] 


AcONnKtiATiON I OF THE ; MEMOIKES ! OF | flonficur BEAKtia, 

I Concerning the 1 Empin of the Great ^Mogal : | Wherein is emiaimi 
i 1. An exact Defeription of OEiild | and aor.a, the Capital Cititt of 


4 

irnmm 

Ifuia 

•m 
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the Em- f pire of (he (Jreat Mor.oi. j logether with | some particiiliir*, 
making known the coi rt ; nml c;k\(1‘s of the and /»t/ia»s ; } 

asalfo the Doctrine, and Eviravagant Supr J *nitkms and Customs of the 
Heathen of | /xwsTA.w ! 2. The Emperourof Voyage to the i 
Kingdom of Aai k^mtr^, in the year i 6 (> 4 . \ 3. A LETTER, written by 
the Author to | M. touching his Defign of returning, after ? all 

his Peregrinations, to his Studies ; where he ta - 1 keth ixTaffon to dis- 
course of I the Doctrine of t atoms, and the Nature of the Undersiand' 
ingof MAX, I Tome tli. amt IV. J English^ <nil of /trmk by H. 0 . f 
lOVDOX ! Priiitc l, and are to l>e sold by JAyei /V//, at | the ti*hh 
IJart in Lttik Britain. 1672. \ 

(Title-page, Four images, The Heads of the (Tiief Contents of the 
7 'jme. Five pages. The Heads of tl.c Baurtk 7 \nm. Three 
pages, List of l>ooks A JhLi h Moses Pm at tL White Hart m 
Little Britain.’ One L'^af, Ljceuee fot printing and pubhshing ‘this 
Continuation of the . 1 / /'/er/j-v ol* JAw . /iVrmW, dated, U'jkftirAaB^ 
Afrit 24, 1671, an I signed, /tV/.V Cik^A'A. Page> (173. Jxtter 
to .Vfonsicur cle la Mothe ie Waver, J 
A \ CONTIM AtlON' ; 01 tUE , HIMORIF ; (>t | }fcfi ttttr 7 icrp$i/r 

Conceminq; f6« EMruRr of; oiu \i moc.ol. ’ r\Rnt'tiARiY I A 
Relation at the Voyage made A. 1604 by the great ^^ogol Anf:itift 
/iek, mar- | ching wnh l5.^ .\rmv from ikhiy l> /<; ' /no, (rom Aii^er 
to AVwyr, and fr<»tn . AVwv^ {<» the Kingdf>m of A*i« /b l»y j the 
Moguls calks! the P.vaat f ,'f tfu . InJu . ' Fomf n\ { I/vmlon, 
Printe-J by S. (h, and sold by J/eA * , /»/ at the Signe of the White 
Hart in | /////< BrUaitt. 

[Title-page. General title irv the senes of letters, one Ittaf. Pages 
2-174, The series of nine letters to Momkur dc Merveilles. Pages 
175-178, 'Some farticulan fir^^atttn tc k ittfeiiii in myfirft Bmk^ 
io perfeei the Map of Indoftan, ani to know ike JRmtnne of the Great 
Mogol.’ Pages 1-39, Letter to Monsieur ('hapellc, (>nc pa|je, List 
of Iwoks to be sold by Mo/n Pitt. This is the earliest Engliih trans- 
lation of the Eidilio Princeps.) 

5 Oproer 1 ini 1 RY( K VAN MOOOi., j t’Amflerdam, | By foanms 

Amsterdam van 1 Waejkrge. Anno 1672. | [At fwl of a copperplate 

1672 . engraving representing a Mogul executioner, sword in r%ht hand, 
roll. In one. and holding up the head of a man whose Ixxly lies at his feet In 
12mo. background a general scrimmage or uproar.] 

Verhael I Van def laetften | oproer | inden Staetdes 1 GroOI'EN 
! MOGOLS. I Tegelijck oock vervattende vcelcr- i ley fcldfaemc Voor- 
vallen. ] Befehreven | Door de Heer F. Bernier, | Mcdicijn in de 
Faculleyt van | Montpellier | En nu Vcrlaeldt door | Simon de VRtiBI« 

I [Printer’s mark, Spreading olive-tree with vine round trank, aged 
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mm to right, with NON §Otv%io left,) i t*AMSTEiPAM, | By Jowannils 
jANSSONltfS Vtn I Waesbkege. 1672, j 

[EngrAvetl title page, a« alwvc. iVinied title ptge, as aliwe. Two 
pages, the Translator to the Reader, dated Utrecht, lit May 1672, and 
li^cd Simon de Vries, Map Imperii 1 Maoni Mocotis | Aiwt/- 
/tma Dijeripitif, 1 Rages 1-140, History of the late Resolulioo, etc. 
Title page lo vol. ii. Rages 3-162, Occurrences after the war and the 
letter to ColUrt Title |Nigc to %ol iii. Rage* 3-514, Letter to 
Mon'fticur I>e la Molbe Ic Vayer. Rage* 95-^68, Ixrt ter to Monsieur 
Pages 169-200, letter to Monsieur Chapelle. Title 
page to vol iv. Rage* 3' 146, The scries of nine letters to Monsieur 
de Mtivcille* on the journey to Kashmir, etc. Images 147 * 5 ** Sw*? 
jailiculan forgotten to lie inserted in the first volume, etc. Tlic 
Tjanslatot ha^ taken the trouble to verify the figures, but Im himself 
fallen m error. His words are ♦ l>c reghic reeckeningh is ; Over 
<lr 230. .1/1 //rWA AVfr/rV#, of nicer ak 345. d// 7 /i>«cw guldens sijnde 
,^50. Tortfitfii GouiJt.* Which may l»e Engli*hM thus: ‘The correct 
auiouni of this staiemcnt h akive 230 w# 7 /r>wr of risi>ecs. or more than 
34' intlh<4it of guldcfs which wmiU! amount to 3450 few/ of gold.* 

A Vfyy cho^cidy printed erluion, and the lirsl with any pictorial 
dhBimtmnk Tb'/re arc m* notes *d .any kind, Iws here and there the 
Fiench equivalent for the Dutch is given. The map of the .M<i«gul 
Empire, which hasten cmnpiled from various sources, is in many wap 
!u the one in the hrst French edition, and ts reprotiuceJ 
at jmge 434. of my eiltiion. Boml^ay, tilled //wiM/jr, is shown, an 
early mention of the name of that city and icrrilor)' ceded to Cliarlrs n 
hy the Rofttiguctk* in 1661. 

The iUust rations, all copjicrfilate engravings. sf»me of them rather 
weak in their mechanical execution, arc as follows : Voh L facing 
jMige 12, to iUustrate the incident recorded at jiage 13 of my edition, 
Ikgum Sahib and her Khansamati (.Steward), a mere fancy sJtetch ; 
Jkgum Sahib with an ostrich plume headdress, but with a very chubby, 
honest Dutch face, and so ftirlh. Rage 58, The Iwittlc of Samugarb. 

Vk>l, ii. jiage 10. The Tartar Rrincess shooting arrows info a band 
of Mogul soldiery, who are falling fast ; see pp. I22, 123 of my editioiu 
Page 22, Didar Khan and the wife of the Cienlilc Scrivener. 

Vol. iii. jmgc 33, The Great Mogul riding in slate, several of the 
details correct, according to Bernier's text, as a whole a mere fancy 
sketch. Page 44, An outriding (Ssftt^r/) of the Great Mogul At 
page 61 is an interesting map of the Kingdom of Kashmir, a new and 
accurate delineation (Reqni KACHEMIRE Mm M Atmmia 

* A ion of gold none hundred thousand guldcrs (Rtcmrd*s Bitii$nnry\ 

Tavernier constantly talks of this measure of account. The gulder may he here 
taken as worth about it. gd. to is. q|4. 
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im^». This has hm compiled from the latt of Beinier^s accoam* 
and ii carioasly incorrect. TTie royal elephants falling from the Jfift 
Pmjak (see page 408 of my editioni where this map is reproduced h 
are shown thereon. At the back of the map is inserted an engrtvfi^ 
of an elephant fight ; sec page 2761 ^ also a mere fancy sketch.] 


6 

XABaye 

un-71 

PwOla. 

ilmo. 


[Eciition not seem] 


7 [Edition not seen. It is a German translation by Johann Wilhelm 

Serlin, who was also its puUisher, of the first French editions, Nos. 
I am! z] 

ivtdi. 

13 mo. 


8 Istoria della ultima revolurione dtlli Stati del Oran M<»gor dell Sr. 

yim« 1075, Bernier tradoita in Italiano, [Edition not seen.] 

?fehi. 

18 mo. 


Xiondcn 1670. 
•vo. 


Vo), i. hzsthe same title-page as in the 1671 edition (No, J|, with 
the addition of the words THE SECON0 E^i riOK above the imprint 
Vol. ii. the same tiiie-|)agc as in the first edition, tjftil printed by 
William Godbid. Both these volames arc ht imaller type than the 
first edition, but otherwise it has been followed* Thftthifd and fourth 
volumes of the first edition (No. 4) do not appear to have been re- 
printed for the second etlitbn, but copka of the bompkte work, mad# 
up with vok i, and il second edition, sM iii, atid tv. of the font, 
bound up tc^cther.'are not nncomnion. Froisably vbk ill. and iv. did 
not sell as well as vols i. and u. 


IL^Wim OWER WORKS. 


Folio. 


Collections of travels through Turkey into Ftrskand lie Ii)dl6% 

giving an account of the pitment state of thoie r^nnliica^ 1 « . jMhg 
the travels of Monieur Tavernier, Bertder, and cah«r giiit iscnl ♦ * 
The second volume, London, Printed for Moses Pitt at th# Anfid II 
St Pattl*$ Churchyard, M.iic.LXtPttv. j ^ V 

(A reprint of the four votumes of Bctnief 's llhtory of dte Wtt 



WETTINGS Of PEAM9OIS SEBKIES nti 

1^1 Loi>4oii» 167M, it in t*t$4» W# Umm 

ctpfvy of ih» ltttt«r iM M mknr de Moncetnx tlht ymofirt 
ft» In M ndi^i tliait tii« Tfsailntcn'i ntnie wn Mr. 
OnUinlMiilf^ IMiiiimiinliospdtOidenbiiiiiiee 


i§$nt» ftitct tht Jlitth«T'« 9 **^^ 

L-AS A SEPAMATE PUBUCATWN. 

it Fmn^ Bernier, Docleur en Medectoe de in Faenttl t| 
de Montpellier, cemtenant k Dctctipiion dee Ettls dii Grand Mofol, iiMiiiiM 
de FIlifidotiiitiii, du Ro|n«iiii« de KacWmire, etc*, ... ht tout 
enri^^i de Cartel et de Figorci * * A Amitetdam, Cliet Fanl Mirrel, 

Maftlmnd libmiie dam k Bems straei, k ta Renomm^. lf«DC.xci]L 

{Firnstkfdeeei to both eoltimes the same, the Great Mogul rkiiog in 
it&tt, n nteif kmy sketch. 

Vdl. li Map of t|ie Mi^ Empire, <^ed from the ente in the first 
Frtnic|edl|li% p. S. 

Vol il The IhsMtliitioiif are as foHows ^—Engraving of Inkihitaiits 
of Agra, keing page 5, tome of the details from autheolk Etstefn 
sounm, but not applkahle to Agra. Folding plate of The Court d 
llie Great ketng pi^ 40, compiled from the teat of Bernier and 
t arioaa other wrtteri, cnrioiit, here and there an antheittk detail. This 
piate has l«en mti to lilttstiatc various other accounts of the Mogul 
Conn, lie Great Mogul being weighed against coio, folding platen 
facing page $$, a mere knci sketch. Two elephants %hfing, folding 
plate huing page 63, copied in part from the engraving at page 61, 
veil, ill, of f 4 ldon No. 5. Folding pkte, facing page 97, background, 
liiHy bndscape with a representation of a Hindoo idol, of the Satyr 
type usnally met with in books of travel of that period ; to the left a 
Modem Fjiktr pkytng on a (species of drum worn round the 

neck, and ptayed on with the fingers of both hands) ; to the right, 1 
female figure, Intcmded, IMieve, to repreteot a woman on the way to 
consult a devotee of aome sonf Both of these figuics have been c(^«d 
frotiiclrawin|iafternature,andareundoubted}yqoite anthentk. Opposite 
page 1 tj, folding pkte of a Suttee ceremony $ to the left two fi|g^re$ In 
Western dreillp<^g on, a mere fancy sketch. At page laj, a Hindoo 
FaMi, with Ml armi above hk head, from natnrt, Folding pkte 
opposite page the Great Mogul liiliag in ptatfi copied from the 
kfkvkf at pife 33, voi th., talidon No. 5. of the deiaiiW 

awi muiktil kstrument in hand of moiinted fig^la the Ibt^^gmimii 
etc*, Imve tufii ct^pted from m mif m. copy k lie Ahi 4 Mhi 4 
luwhldithiiititadXiUdii^ 

g 
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kxsdii 


»nd af^er which the platet in BiodimniiA'si eiliiinii hive been 
cnmpUed. Other details, such as the traj^ngs of the dephantt etc,, 
incoftect and of no value* This plate (or modihcaiioiJS of it) hoi often 
been used for illustrating early hooks on India* At page 96 ^$ Carte 
nouveMc du rovayme i>e KACHRMtiE, a French translation of the 
map at page 6f, vol iii., of edition No. 5, fairly well engraved* 
Facing page 343, a map of the sources of the river Nile, curiotis as an 
illustration to Bernier s text, and typical of the delineation of the 
sources of the Nile, and * adjacent country ’ ( !} that lingered on alt maps 
until comparatively modern times.] 


12 Voyages de Francis Bernier, etc. [A rcpiint of No. if* Vol ii. 

Ittitvrdain has m.dcc.ix. as imprint,'— a mivtake, I take it, for M.rKCXLi or 
lilt aa^ not. |( jjg jjjgj is another edition of 1709,— the omamenti 
S on the title-pages of 1710 and 1709 difteringj 

Umo* 


Amilerilaja 

ITU* 

gvnli. 

Itmo. 


Voyages cle Fran^oiv Bernier, etc. [A reprint of Na Jl. The 
plates for the maps and illustrations wcaiing out, and sbomrig great 
signs of having l>een ‘touched up.’j 


14 


im, 

SftdM. 

Umo. 


Voyages dc Francois Bernier, etc. (A reprint of No. il,,^wkh the 
same maps and plates.] 


*5 Voyages dc Francois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No, 1 1, with « few 

errors corrected in vol. i,, which has Ot» the 

corng/f, but this it the 'Only vol. of tk new tdlUflUi* 
Sfm, editico, and bean on 

jtgmo. The map of the Mogul Empire doc* not appear to Mfe hew iiMed 
with vol L] 

»6 Voyages de Fran^ck Bernik, ctci [Edition not seen.} 

tm. 

I WcOi. 

Hmw 


17 Trai^Is m the Mogul Empire, by Francii Ber«i«r. Tfilhiilh^ ftlpgl 

iMoiim. hr Irving Brock, In two voitimi. London: 

i fOllk Pickering, Chancery- Lone. 1826* 

i«o* 

* ^kutta. Aiittic Sodkiy of Bengal *«73, vui i Ml tMliywdl||W^ 



WEmWSS OF FEAN^IS BlENIEB 

[AA0xeedii^3fwdlpriiitdM Vtltttbkfti^KiidieAii 
t|i* pcfiijd wIjca fwWIslicdi, luid i prefto? tliit pradMy mtMk* all tfcal 
WAS toi bowA »bmt Bemiff* The wha haix}tmf»pe<l % 

ta evHent want of my acqaainttiicie with the Easti luid has theieliwe 
failed to Wng oat the extietne acemraejr of much that Bemkr teeoida* 
Monsieur de Monceaux^s letter to Mr. H. 0 *, and the vaimlble state* 
nient rr|[arding the Mo|;:al Rerennes (see })af e§ 455 460 of wy diitSonh 
haee hm omitted. At stated elsewhere, 1 have used Mr* Brodk*i 
tramdfttlon to some extent as the haiii tor my own*] 

In a proipcdes, dated Edinburgh* aoth June 1825, Th tnmk ^ 
Bmim md ku Aemnt of ikt Cmrt ef the Gnai Mi^gui^ 
% wis,^ k anoemneed as a work tinder pre^iaraticm for Cffmfakk*^ 
Mimiimy, This hook was nerer ineltided in that series, and it li 
postiWe that the alilion desert W tbote, Na t7, was oiiginally pre* 
pared tor it At present I hate not been able to verify thii. 


Bemter^* Trasidi: comprehending a description of the MtfOl lI 
Empire incl«<Ha| the Riag«loia of Kashmir, etc. etc* etc* Trtnslatetf 
from thi FriO h ty |nhn Stcuait. Gmdo et compono quae mox 
de^omere ptwiim. CilcwUif: Printed at the Baptist Mkiion Freis, 
n Circular Road, M, 

One leaf, dedication, dated Caloitta, ist January 1836. 
to iJapi' «in George Anderson Vetch, of the Benga} Army.' Pages 
Tiarwlator^ i*i«(ace, l*ageiv., blank. Paget v.*vL, Adverttsement, 
which contiiiit rnurny mistakfi relating to BemierV career and other 
cditkia^ of hit woika. Pages tii-eiu, Contents. Pages 1-5S, Letter 
to Mtmsifci Chapekm* The icties of nine letter* to Mcwisicur de 
Mvrvi^lct pagei 59«i43, from which the concluding six paragraphs as 
wtll ti the answers to the five questions put by M. Th^^venot have been 
omitted. Ihigmi f44*at J, Letter to Monsieur dc la Mothe Ic Vaycr, 
containing the dcfcription of Dehii and Agm, etc. At the end six page* 
of cwapondeitcf, beiwg reprinti of i scries of Jdten signed * Oscar/ 

* Ccnsoriouii* md * A Subiaibcf/ which appearetl in the /wdSto G^ratSfe, 
ranging in date from nth Janttaiy t8a6 to iSth February i8i6» nriatiuf 
to the forthcoming pnhiicatlon. * Ceniorkms ’ appears to hart seen the 
m, or perhaps proohsheets, as he condemni the boeds from every point 
of vi^. * C)«car/ who was pcfhaiw Captain Vetch, replies, af|teaiitt| 
for fair play 1 * Most critics, Mr, Editor, have the giice to wait at kmst 
till the game ii fairly started, and then give the oAw k^i$ { b«t this 
p^chor in the fields of qrlticimn takes a pot<ilio| at hii pn^ in Its soil, 
while with palpitating breast it is about to open on tlh poblk fiew/ ^ 


^ JWy^foarth Regiiiitut Wativt Itdnatr)*, i« duwse sf diiipQQStyiKate dT thi 
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JiKlgii^ the style of Die tmostaDcui, tlie iotlmile aoqiiftlattiiet 
irttli tndk spptrent ill ttiroagli, and the toditigs» sitdi ii» 
remiiQ, 

My dear Sifi 

Yoor ever huthfitl and a6^ctk>nate« 

riAKcts aEtKina* 

whidi arsi wtthoat any warrant, appended to many of the lettefs, Mr« 
Steoart was probably an East Indian clerk in some Govaiuniiit 
office, who had a knowledge of French. * A Subscriber/ in the 
corre^ndence quoted above, states that on seeing the letters he was 
glad to observe that a transkiion of Bernier’s travels was about to 
ai^ar, and mentions that he has heard that the translator had already 
issued an English version of a * most useful French work, in whkh^ 
I understand, arc to Iw found licautiful models of familiar letters.*} 

19 Voyages de Francois Bernier, Doctcur en m^lecine dc la Faculty 

filif IISdL de Montpeliier IVis. Impnm^ aux frati du Gouvemement 

i VQia poor procurer du travail aux ouvriers typegraphes, Aoul, iSya 

(A mere reprint of edition No. 1 1 , without the maps and illustratkm 
All the old typographical errors are repeated, and several new ones 
have crept in. In the words M. L. de Lem {Im f&rmpmdmit if# 
Fmtfm Birmr peadmi sm . . . An^i iBya); 

*C*cst one simfde rdimpression, k laqoelle aucun homme lettres n't 
donn^ ses scons. L’oovrage fut publtd aux fiib du Gouvernement, dais 
le but indiqu^ d-dessus [pour procuref du traviil aux ouvtitfi typo* 
graphes], sur un aMi de 40,00^. vobf fNur la Guiittbrc de d^ptHAt.'] 

JO The history of the late Revolution^ eld, Bombay ; Ke*prinkd at 
MBIIwf Uffik Summachar Press, 1830. 

ifOl [A verbatim, and to some extent facdmtfc, leprkt of vob. i tiuk li 
•vo. of the first English edition, No. 3. The Edilort probtbfy the pro* 
prictor of the Summachar Press, ilecbcttea the by permission, 
to Sir John Malcolm, G.CE, Governor of Following <ht 

text, at the end of the book, is an annoanccmeiit, Whfch, as i CMite 
much curious information wmrthy of record, and ii ah intetmailg 
spedmen of quaint Indo- English compostllon, is hm itpintid s— 

PROSPECTUS, 

ttiarainre 0/ 

The Uimxi In gmta/ and the Imm d CMiwtal Ut^diia It 
P«rfidr 4 wv tie hcitby iitf^ 

The History of the Revdaiion in the Empim of tl^ 



WaiTIMGS OF FilANigOIS BfiEMIEB joac^ 

Mcmtr; E fhffikkn tile Fm% of Monlpdtor 

(ftlicMtl A«i»* woi%« the very name of itrMdi mmn ^ 

|K»rtiiiice^ nod Itoown satrcity, its v«}tie« tad hmm so liig^y aod 
dtiiimble is s rococvl of Xndisit ASdt% m tht most importsiit Hktoricitl 
event tbit luii engsged either Schokr or Histofiftii vrodk lo hn* 
poftimt in itself siui wiilten by an Eye-witneis of thil iiii|KMtiitt 
tfamsctioti whidi forms the great Em of Himlooetaiiee leferme as 
the fotmcliiiioti of anotlier Dyitii$y,--<liilcns the first place in the e^inm^ 
tioii» and seardi**Hiiid would do if as easily altiiii^ble» as it is now 
seNurce--tii the libmiy of every lodtan Aiitiqiiarkii,--a work that is 
not mote kjiowii to# than it Is prired hty» every lover of OEltt«TAt 
LlTEiATtltJK#— while at the wmc time, it is now so scarce, -«^lliat even a 
tramdenl and hasty sight of It Is a treat hardly oljtaiiiable---as a volimie 
that requires (as It did in the present instance) years of patient ami 
persevering search to procure. Forming as it does the basis of every 
doonnent that relates lo the cekbraled At^aOMOEEBE, — it is by this 
alone* ^df^aivowed to be of the greatest importance. 

Every attempt that is made by scientific research or Utemry lafaonr to 
elrckhte iie hfalwf jr and establnli the truth of any record regarding 
Hindm^tl^ t^ mijBl^ty aggregate €>f fomier kingdoms ; must derive 
it« materiiis from and refer to this work, because— -it is the only authentic 
source of thiil infortiiaiion which an Eye-witness (and an eye-witness 
alone) eon affi»r3-*as well as bang the ftstlmony of an European. By 
Inith an Elllopcan who had every advantage of lime and place, under 
mom fitvoumlito dfcuimitances. By Education of a liberal pt^eitstoii*— 
by Siittaiioii a Fhyiician--and as such occupying the first of all potstble 
opportutiilies for obsert^alion-^unsuipi^a^ and peaceably allowed 
aedeas to every attainable particular— aitemiing the eoyai eamilv, 
who were the amtending pannwr— he would hear, and see, and know, 
All that wai to be, or heard, or seen or known, and more than probali^ 
was he alio consulted and confidently entrusted with all the veivate 
reasons and lesonrces which publicly tnfluencied the Great conlendiiig 
IfiEiOfaiiiiti— his sttnatioa thus {diced tm so f thne.pnt 
him in possessiim ^ every bifomation of the native diameter, under 
all its various and varyiaf modifications, at tudt im eventfal petiod— 
who then could possess greater or so great advantage !— as if FrovJkkn* 
tially placed dim to record by simple historkat detail, the posing 
ewrnm he witneaied as^l^ 

It is therr^ proposed to reprint the London IdlticMi f ^ Si^ghalmd 
ont^rf Fkneh *) of ilyi. And it Is fitither pctipha^ to do Ihii Ww- 
n^rrvifilhat a work so scasce, so valuable and ao4r4rable way ^Whuty 
pvwmfithle (as eaiy as it has hiiheno been diffiailt) )f every peiuon vAo 
tidies to possess it, dthet as a depoWfoiy in the phranr* fw n com- 
paniott fiar the slttiiig*rooni ; For Ae coinemplalion # the lliilaiopte 
or the instrucdoii of Youth. 
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It shews at once the Native Spirit of the Countiy and the tnaniier In 
which their revolutions are accomplished : while the mighty and siidden 
eibrts that arc produced— changeable or lasliti^— shew at once that 
oyemtling power which directs and disposes the wills and afections of 
men ! by results as unexpected as they were undesigned. While at the 
same time it exhibits the powerful contrast of European and Oiristian 
demcncy in the present rule of England, throughout —her immense 
possessions, and almost Ixmndless Empire in the same I and ; on the 
one hand Fire and Swortl, Blood and Carnage, Desolation and Havoc, 
Robbery and Destruction mark the path of the Native conqueror in 
eveiy way ; while on the other hand Peace and Plenty— Forbearance 
and Security unite the Olive Branch with the Diurel to crown the 
Chkistian Victories and make them the means of diqiensing every 
advantage lo soothe, to comfort and reward Native suflerings. The 
native victories succeed but to destroy— the English conqueror only to 
preserve and improve— the Native and the Christian therefore are 
aUke interested in every event recorded in this Hislor)' (of the MOGAL 
devolution) both in its cause and effect— and the influence it has 
produced on the character and Countr)' at large : that character and 
Country which is being eiiUgh tenet! with all that the Native can receive, 
or the European bestow in wlialcver is useful, or attainable in the 
present state of human intellect. 

Eleven Years of continued solicitude have been employetl in search* 
ing for the Copy of a work now obtained and at h>l by accident a 
perseverance only stimulated by the known judgement of cn* 
lightened friend who first nametl and of another who lately recom* 
mendetl it— the conviction of its importance, the pleasure of nmki^ 
its possession general— and the Hope that it woilld meet with that l»t* 
couragement which it deserves t It is then presumed, that those latid* 
able intentions are not over-rated in tlm pfh:e of the volume at 
15 Rupees for Sulrscribers only; and flSO for ^ 

after the 15th February next, on which day it is iriWmled that the work 
shall appear wei printed in a large Type, on fine papm and occnpyiag 
about 300 pages ffvo neatly half bound and Lettered. 

Zl Travels in the Mogul Empire by Francia Bernier. Tramlatci! Ibitt 

gtalBStla the French by living Brock. Calcutta, R. C, Lepage and ICo., Frihtar* 
pHilsvnla. and Publisher. 

{A reprint of the edition Ko. 17, with the additioij bf 
griphica! errors. It Is not edited in any senie^ and the tit^M^ la 
undated.] 

aa A desoriptiou of Behli and Agra. The capital cities ol the £in^ 
Mlt lifl of the Great Mogol, by Monsieur Bemier^ Phytidan and compli^ 
ttul* of DanUunand Khan. Written at Dehll, lit July , 



mmms of fuaqom beeniie tmA 

[thliiiA in lOi fMiges, of Ae kitor to Momkor ^ k Motlie 
k V«|ef» ilk titM volumt of Uie itmdon od^ion of 1671 
Alt tik<i dd errot» Aie reproduced ; at page 77 the ainiudng one a})^ 
^ * toothpick/ lee page ai4 of the pteoeut edition* Mo impdiit or 
date* hut a freface of three pUges, signed W. H* T.y tiid dotod The 
Ctmpi t>ehh| laituarf isti 1872, which however gives no new facts, 
and m hared upon the information contained in Bernier's own narm^ 
tiv4 Outside cover, white paper, bearing a aescent and star In ted, 
and half4itle ; Dehu and Agra in the time of Aurahgzib, 

Pm4 tmi rupee,} 


ll^WlTH OTHER WORKS, 


Keiacion de el Estado presente de el Gran Mogol segon la que 
imprimio el Doctor en Medecina Francesco Bernier a!io de 99. 

fin don S^knUtan Femander de Medrano's Keltuiems Medmm, 
Pages W’85. A mere abstract, but clcveriy done.] 

Mr* K Bemkr^s Voyage to Surat : containing the History of the ktc 
Revolnthiiu of the Empire of the Great Mogol ; together with the most 
considerable Passages for five years following in that Empire. To 
which n added a letter to the I/ird Colbert, etc. etc FcHrnung pages 
toa h., of ‘A Collection of Voyages and Travels , • * com* 

piled from the curious and valuable library of the Earl of Oxford. , . , 
tottd»4»i Thomas Osborne, 1745.* 

[A modernised reprint of the English ctiitions of 1671*72, with 
vanous additional errors and misprints.] 

SWfe M 8«nifr in had fiJnigreiih Satjftnit* Fwning 
chapter xxtv. (pp. 99-128) of vol. xi of 2lllgfiaffjie|iifturiebfrSetffn 
ja Sftfffi imh itf lonhf * , irihjig, hrp Erfftee nnh Iferfal, 1753. 

[A useful emnpiktion. More especially devoted to the Kmdimir 
journey and description of that country. A few notes and references 
to other traveUeis, Inch at Roe* At page 106, a fulbpage engraviDg, 
titled Begum^ a kney picture, but founded upon authentic 

detaik The engravings in Valentyn's Beschtytnng , , , wm de 
d^ dfqjfniSr, 1726, having been utilised for this and other lindlar 
** * Brgnm Saheb,* * Chah Jehan,* etc, inserted ift other 
parts m the same volume as illustralions to abridgments of othev 
Eastem travellers. The map of India k two%teets, whUi forms a 
fironthflece to this vOlnme, compBed horn latest mm by JK 
%. de k Mmim 175% it valuahk] ' 
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It slHfWS at met the Native Spirit of the Cowntijr Wid the maaliei ta 
which thw itvolotions are accomplished : white the mighty and ittdden 
efects that are produced— changeable w Iwtiii^— ahew at tmcft that 
overruling power which directs and disjKJscs tlic wills and aflbctkns of 
men J by results as unexpected as they were undesigned. White at the 
same lime it exhibits the powerful contrast of Eurojjcan and ^riatian 
clemency in the jMresent rule of England) throughout —her tnnnanse 
possesidoDS) and almost iKHindless Emfurc in the same I and ; on the 
one hand Fire and Sw'onl, Bloo^i and Carnage^ Desolation and HavOc, 
Robbery and Destruction mark the path of the NATitE conqueror in 
every a ay ; while on the other hand Peace and Plenty —Forbeamnee 
and Security unite the Olive Branch with the Laurel lo crown the 
Christum Victories and make ihm the means of disimsing every 
advantage to soothe, to comfort and reward Native sufferings. The 
native victories sua'eed but lo destroy— the English conqueror only to 
preserve and improve— the Native and the (‘hristian therefore arc 
alike interested in every event recorded in this History Jof the MOOAt 
aivoLt/TlON) both in its cause and efiect— and the influence it has 
produced on the character and Country at large : that character and 
Country' which is being cnlighteneil w ith all that the Native can receive, 
or the European bestow in whatever is useful, or altiimablc m the 
present state of human intellect. 

Eleven Years of cominueti solicitude have Ijcen employed in search* 
ing for the Copy of a w'ork now oUained and at l.i>t by accident a 
{rerseverance only stimulated by the known judgement of that 
lightened friend who fust namctl and of another who lately rccom* 
raendet! it— the conviction of its importance, the pleasure of making 
its possession general— and the Hope that it would meet with thll en- 
couragement which it deserves ! It is then presumed, that those tend- 
able intentions are not over-rated in fixing tb^ prjee of the vrdunie it 
15 Rupees for Suliscribers only : and 20 for non %li|mibcf% m or 
after the 15th February next, on which day it is irileitdffl that the work 
shall appear wel printed in a large Type, on fine p»|»ir and occupying 
about 300 pages 8vo neatly half bottmi and Ldter ^d 

fmmfy I0yn,l 

Travels in the Mc^l Emj[»re by Francis Bemtct, Trahilated fioni 
the French by In ing Brock. Calcutta* R. C, Lejiage and Co., Printeni 
and Publisher. 

[A ^rint of the edition Na 17, with the mldkkm of 
grajiducal errors. It is not edited in any sense, and the titlMie ss 
undated] , , ^ 

A descriptkm of Dehli and Agra, The capital dttes of the EaipW 
of the Great Mogd, by Monsieur Bernier, Phyjikten and eottipaiikiit 
of Daotihmiind Khan, Written at Dehli, i»t July 1663. 



WEITINGS OF FRANCOIS BERNIER xxsfii 

{HklllK ft repllm* in W of tlie letter to Monsieur de la Mothe 
Ift VitieCf from tbe volume of the toudon edition of 
the old errors are rqiroduced ; at page 77 the ftmusing one mmi 
the * toothpick/ see page fti4 of the present edition Ho impriht: or 
dftte^ hot ft preface of three pages, signed W. H« T., and dated The 
Oampi Behli, Januiiy iit, 1S72, which however gives no new htcts, 
and ii based Upontlm information contained in Bemter^s ownnatm* 
tim ^Oufiide cover, while paper, lieariog a crescent and star in red, 
and half-title ; Daiiu ako Aa%A in the time of Auramozib* 

Price me rupee.] 


Il^WITH OTHER WORKS. 


Rdacion dc cl Estado prcscntc dc cl Gran Mc^ol scgun la que 2j 
iinpnmio el Doctor en Medecioa Francesco Bernier ado dc 99. Brsaidftillif 

[In don Sebastian Femander dc Medrano's Relmmes Medemas, Ivo. 
dS-S5- h mere abstract, but cleverly done.] 

Mt F. Bernier's Voyage to Surat : containing the History of the l^lc 24 
Revpltition of the Empire of the Great Mogul ; together with the most IIH 

constdeii hie Bmagm for hve years following in that Empire. To Folim 
whirt) is a<idf x> a letter to the Lord Colbert, etc. etc. Forming pages 
102-236, vol ii,| pf * A Collection of Voyages and Travels . . . com- 
piled from the emrious and valuable library of the Earl of Oxford. « , . 

Iu0iidd% Tlionm Osborne, 1745.' 

(A modemiied reprint of the English editions of 1671-72, with 
vaiiool additional errors and misprints.] 

Silft hr! ^ftnt Serwiff in had Adnigtrii^ Xat^mir* Forming hj 
chopihr xxiv. (pp. 99-128) of vol. %L of Ullgemrine {lifr&rif 1m Scffoi ItH 

ju Saftr imh j# tanhe . , teipjig, hep Htfftt hnh fUnhl, 1753. Qtiarta 

[A useful compilation. More especially devoted to the Kashmir 
journey and desc^ption of that country. A few notes and references 
to other tfftveUciSip such as Roe. At page 106, a full-page engraving, 
litleddftfurdimim JBegumt a fancy picture, but founded upon authentic 
detaiift The engravings in Valentyit's Besckryfmug ^ . . . mu de Z«eiw 
d^ G^e 1726, having been utilised for this and other limilir 
pict^^ such as • Bqptm Saheb,’ * Chah jehan/ etc , inserted in oilim 
parU of the same volume as illustrations to Abridgments of other 
Eastern ttavelleia The map of India In two lheeti, which fonhs a 
fronth^cee to this vtdumt, coaqidled from ti| latest maps by M, 

Beltiut Pug. de-h Murim I7S2, is valua1ie.j ]’ 
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96 de Bander «tt Royttmie dc Kaditiiilit. PAgei f aI 

liW IW. ***** d’ExUes* Hiitmrc G^Me des Voyngtl^ m 

^rta Noovelle Collcaion dc loutas lc« rdatkiiii d© f oyagcs ptr mcr ©t pAT 
tatre . • A Lt Htyc, chef Pierre dc Hoodt, 175$. 

[A French translation of Ra 15* Co|^ of the engraviikf of 
Ranchenan Begum at page 188. French edition o( Bdlin'a mapi i»d 
in addition a French translation bf Valcmtyn** Map of the Kingdom 
of Bengal Engraving of Begum Saheb inserted at had of plate of 
Rasichenara, not as in the German edition.] 

97 Bcmicr^s voyage to the East Indies ; containing the history of the 
mi. late revolution of the empire of the Great Mogol, etc etc. Pages 

Qdrto. 57-934 of vol, viii. of John Pinkerton’s general collection of the best 
and most interesting voyages and travels in all parts of the world j 
many of which are now first translated into English, Digested on a 
new plan. 

[A reprint of No. 24, with a few minor alterations At page 64, 
a fullpage engraving of Fort Gwalior from the North-west, after the 
view by Hodges, At page 150, N.E. view of the Cot sea Bhaug [Kudsta 
Bagh] on the river Jumna at Dehli, after Daniell.] 

98 Voyage dc Bcmicr 4 Cachemire. Chapter x., page* 160-93® of 
filfSiiU. vol V. of Abr^^ dc I’Histoire gifn^rale des voyages . * . Par J, F. 

Octavo. Laharpe. Paris, I^oux et I'enr^, 1816. 

[A tolerably full abridgment of Bernier’s Journey to Kiahmicf 

99 Bernier. Voyage 4 Cachemire (1638 (iafl--li70). I^agw84-t0| irf 
faxSi 1988. vol xxxi. of ’ Ilistoire universelle des voyafe* elecMi par met «t pi 

Octavo. terre dans les ciii<| pities du Monde, lair le« tlteni pdblft du Giohe 
. . Revus o« Traduits pt M. Albert Mocldnioni* Ptfii, Atinand- 
Aubr^e.’ [1833*] 

[A cleverly written /r/rw from a liletary pcdnt of view. The daft 
1638 if evidently a misprint ftnr 1658.] 


atbet Ulorb* B; J;snf»i0 ©tritm. 

1. Aattmk ndicali Mark, hoe e§t, dfuertMUuaeube J, & 
^vemn expotitam i P. Cmeadi pbilonphiim, t(b 

2i FeviRt ridicnli Murii, hoc tA, diiMitithiiico]i!i| ddiod^dtiMMit 
•J.& Mafuio,«ttroiogo,adveni»cxpoiitiahPitmGiiMiii.Epiisvi 
Kifl<w#kiB, etc. Lntetae, 1655, w, ; > 



WRITINOS OF FRANCOIS mBmER 

■ ''3,' -Aitttiit d* h PhSoiof^ dc GuMBdi tones, -tiifpa, 

'S*# - ' 

pibli li lilt firtt compkto Sqpmte fmito of tiie wotit 

0r«t «t Park in 1674 and 1675, and at L71WI in 1676.1 

*4. Iditioo, feveiie et augment^ per TatttlHinrv 7 tm 

5. Ilifee mcottms of Happmess, Virtue, and Liberty. Collected 
from Ibt bf the kam'd Gassoidi, by Monsieur Bernier* Tiaiis- 
lated out ol Frtmcb* London : Printed for Awnsbam and John 
Chniciiil [ritf], at the Black Swan in Pater*Ko»ter>Row, 1699, S*. 

6. Ilie«)ueste des maltres ^s*aits, professeurs et r^enU de PUniver- 
Slid de Paris, prisenke k la Cour aouveiaine dti Pamasse, ensemble 
TAneM intereenu tur la dite requeue centre tous ceux qtti pretendent 
faire ense^ner on croiie de noo^lles d^couvertes qui ne soient pas 
dans Aristote. 

(This is entifely distinct born Boileau’s L* Arret burlesque. It was 
ciroilated in shws during 1671. Both pieces are mentioned in the 
Letters of Mme. de S^ign6, 6th and 20th Sept 1671, and they were 
publipkd by Gabiie! Garret at La Haye the same year, in a volume 
entitled, T a Guerre den Auteurs anciens cl modemes/ pages 179- 
201* The two pieces were also published in 24 pages, 12"* at litwe- 
ville in f 70 ^» und they also appear in the editions of *Menagtana’ of 

1713 and 171 S-J 

7. Iclaifiahwefnent sur le livre de M. de la Ville (le pkre Le Valois, 
j^suile} tnlittild: Sentsmens de M. Descartes touebant Tessence et les 
proprktis dm corps, etc. 

(This is inclined in Bayle's * Reoietl de quelques pieces conaemant 
!» pbilosophte de M* Dcscaitcs,’ 1684. In his preface he states that a 
few copies had been printed for private circulation some years before, 
probably either in 16^ or i6Sf .] 

S. Doutes de M*‘ Bernier sur quelquesuns des principaux Chapitres 
de son Abi^ de la Philosophic de Gassendi I^ris, 16S2, la^ 

9. Mouvelle division de la terre par les difkrentes esp^oes dlioiximes 
qui rhabitent, envoy^e par un fameux voyageux k M. Tabb^ de la****. 

(This appeared in the /^umaidei Samf$ts, J^ril 1684, and in the ' 
Mirmm A />«Rwof of lyaa.} 

ra TmtldduLilW, etdn Voloalaire(DoQk Exttiitd’unlivre 
de la Ptffjdbiee et du Dmtln pt^r ilimodlm) Mmsk^dm$ i^Sf 
II* Idtiiiw smr le CafA ^ 

[Addressad to f hillpfie %tvestfe Bnltmr atii^ipilnial et pp. acf* 
at6^ hi Ills woifc entitled «Tiaitns Notmanx e^aurleai; da Oalf» da 
Thd, et da Chocolate,* pages aoy-aid* Lymi, laf* . 
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I2« EntJrtit de diverses^pi^ces envoytSes pcMiv ^mnes & Mtne^ d« It 
SaM^re. 

[Tliis appeared in the Jmmal dis Samttis^ the 7ih and I4lhi June 
It eomprkes the tbllowing aftidea : d U 

dt Ca$ifkawfi Iksm^i^ dm emmi di jmatim dm dmx mrs; Cmkul 
des mttis; Maximm tmichxni k mmvmtmt ; Bes i^^rmtwm ; Efi* 
iapki d€ CkapeU^ ; OhertmEms mdduaies ct^mmum^uks par un fm- 
fmsiftr da Mmipakkr. The Dmeriptim du eamti da I^ngu^oc 
appeared ongsnally in the * Mcrcurc Galanl,' February |6SS.] 

13. Copie des Etrenes envoydes i Madame dc la Sabli^ret, [Memt* 
pelikr, 1688] 4% 

14. Mdmotne de Bernier sur Ic Quit^tisme des Indes* 

{This appeared in the * Histoire de* ouvrages des %avans,’ Sept* 
168S, pages 47 S21 


IPiddraphiefli nnh J{li0ccltdnea. 

1. Vincentii Panvrgi Epistola de tribes ifn|>ostoribus, ad Cltrissi* 
mum virum loan. Baptistam Morinvm, etc. Famits^ 1654, 4*. 

[In this violent attack u|>oii Gassendi the author informs us s * Hanc 
autem epistolam Inscripsi titulo DE Taruus iMPOSToaiairs, sctlteet 
Petro Gossendo Epicureo Philosopho, Francisco Ikrnerio, Anatomlsta 
mumm, et Neuraeo Pictooe, Archipaedogo : Titulo cpiidem lamCMlOf 
sed in his hominibus minime false. For an eahanslive account of the 
many polemical treatises whtdi appeared nncitv lhe same title about the 
banning of the 17th century, see Ik Trkma limpa^arihm M.0# ll€» 
ttxU L&iin^ c&ilatwnn^ mr temmflttirr du Dm da 4 i VaUikra * « « 
Angmmii da mriuntm dc pkniaacrs aic.^ ai d$$m maika 

pkiklcgifut ei biWe^apkiqua par Pkikmnidajk^n Barit Gay f Ml * ] 

2. lo. Bapt. Morini doctoris mediet* et regli matheittaiviii proleiaciria 
Defensio svae disserUtionti de Atomis «t IFaaio; mkamm Fetli 
Gassendi Fhiiosophiam Epicuream« contra Fmsieiict ietlieifil« Amle* 
gaui Analomiam rkliculi muria, etc* Fartsii% 1637^ 4 \ 

3. Francois Bernier : In Kkeron*! * Mifmoirespour mtir k IIMlIitre 
des Homme* lUustri^,’ ctc*^ vol axiiL pp. 364*370. Firis» 1733* |jf# 

{This ankle, which contains many fact* correcCty staled, aB dotthl^ 
fttl dales, ete., being avoided, has formed the basts of maiif iUlMie^pie^ 
biographical ankles tintil the appetrance of lti$ Ai^fsetiil litmudllfoi 
sec Nos. 12-16 below.] 

4. Fbn^ Bertikr : Iti voL t* of Elpy's Bkiimmim db 

k MMadm Lb^ and Ftancfoit, 1755, a voli. P. ■ ^ 



WRITINGS OF FUMi(plB BERNIER Stli 

hut mmct «i iir «s jht mimiB* In tli« edltimi of 
Eloy, Moos* I77S» 4 4io» this notice h much exteiiiM« si 4 in il 
will hu foiind the esriM met mentloii of Bernkr^s bifll»|>tocet ^Imr 
pki de Ckmnord en Anjou/ M. £loy ecoicltidesbynkindlf 
Bemiar% oheervntioiit on the medi^ science of the *Biftdiiiii»cs»* 
which he styles the earliest sccoont of sny phiiost^ca] fitiie.] 

5. Ffsn^oit Bemkf : In the ^Biographic UmvemBC/ vd. if . pp« 
304*306* Fads, 1611, S*. 

{S%ned W[akhenae]r. A valuable article, based upon Ka 3*1 

6. In TAs ^m4w for October SS15, in an attklcoii 

ccftain accounts of parts of Wcsiern Asia, Elphinsione's Aumna tk$ 

iff CmM, then |ti$t published, is critidsed. The Reviewer 
chaiacteiises that work as being more of a treatise on the country visited, 
than a narrative of travels, and, quoting Elphinstonc '§ euk^um on 
U. Volnty*s book on Sytm and E^pt says (p« 417) : * But thoudt the 
systcmalk ftiltkess and method with which infonnstion it conveyed be 
an incliipi|tai>le advimiagt; of that mode of wrtiing chosen by M* Votney 
and imposed upon Mr* Elphimtcuie by his situation, yet the readdr 
uvttit regret the absence of the picturesque and dnunatic qualities of 
fiarmrivt, whk^i. combifieci with the greatest accuracy and eatcnl of 
knowkihje, icndar Bernier the first of travellers, and which, without 
thc$e substantial merits, bestow a powerful interest on the rotnanilc 
sd ventures and relations of Bruoe.’ 

7* Review of the * Voyages of Francois Bemiev ,* in Tiiif 
iiw vtd. h, sec scr., Eoiidon 1827, pp, 245*268. {The 

Amsterdam editions of 1699 and 17 to are those reviewed. Extracts 
are givai from Brock *$ translation, whkh is charactensed as * very good 
. . >. Although we could have wiihed that more copious notat had 
brotighi the work to a level with die Oriental knowledge of the present 
day/J 

8. In T%i QimtUrfy AWrw few January 1828, in an article on 
Bidiop Ifeher's Miim Jmmais^ etc, mentioii is made in 4 loot* 
note, pp. 1267, of Mr. BroGk*s translation of Bentic^^s Tnmh In the 
Mogo) Enipirei which is styled 'good. ^ The writer of the article fiirther 
states that, * If any of our readers arc unacquainted with this exoellent 
did travellef, we bqgj leave to tell them thaehts aeccMml of India is the 
most picturesque of all that have preceded IfebeA } nor can we hnagtae 
anything more interestii^ than to compare Ms dcecf%itioi» of the 
borhaii^ splendour of the court of Aurengeulk wUh the llidiop*i 
account of hts visit to hb descendant, the present |bgemat -king of 
We are ttwry our limits {utcveni us bom queiintli: Iha psxnMfMuMi^^ 
The mutabBity of haiitan fortunes was never mom^kiii|^*po^^ 
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% F^^ois Bemier : In * Vies de plndenrs peteoniiagm 
^tc., C A. Wslckettter, vol ii., pp, 74*77. hm, t$pp S*. 

{A reprint of No. 5, with corrections and additiooi.] 

la Francois Bernier : In vd. i. of 71 # iims »/ 

Jmis Jd^gmshis Si. /Mir* forming vol il of Cbltntra and BentJkf 
Hationa] library, London, 1831. [An abstract Bemkr*s tralrdi, 
with an accoitnt of his life founded upon the preceding article (No. f] 
bf Walclenaer, covering pages t 9 a-a 30 ; well done, all the saienl 
features being adequately brought forward] 

II, Francois Bemier: In ^Biographie Universclle (Mlchand) an* 
dame et modeme . . nouvelie ^^iition , . IVis, 1834 (#/ siq,} Vd. tv, 
FB* 7®> 79- [Signed \\lalckcnae]r, a mere reprint of Ka 5.] 

ij. Elogc dc Francois Bemier, Rapport dc la Commission. Par 
Br. E. Fargc, 

[In the * Afinales dc la Socii^tii Ltnn^ne dw D^partement de Matnt 
ct Loire, 3* Ann^, 185S, pp, 338*353,] 

13. Francois Bernier, philoaophe, mWccin, et voyageur, par Dr, 
Pomp^ Mabtllc. Cosnier cl Lachd« : Angers, 1864, S\ 

14. Lcs CofTcspondanls dc Frai^is Bemier, pendant son voyage 
dans I’Inde, fiar L, De Lena 

[In the ' M^moires de la Soci^^ Nationalc d'Agriculinirti Sciences, 
et Arts d'Angers,* 1872, vol x?., pp 129*176, Angm, 1872, Re* 
printed in book form at Angers the tame year.) 

15. Docaments ioAllts on pen connita mtr Fnm^oii Bitiiicr, par 
L. De Lens, 

[In the ‘ Revue litsloriqoc, Litt^sire, el Atdb<blo|^ dt 
for 1872-73, vol. i. (Kouvclle iM^rie, ilhptsinteL I^>^t77* J|t-348t 
vd. ii. pp. 75, 92,] 

Id Francois Bemier, by L. Df Xml fill C^tlm PoaV«Dfc- 
titmnaire Historique,* vol i, pp, |t5*32S« Pais, li|4* r.} 
pt would be tmposatblc to mcfstatc the taliieof ill cOftHlntl 

tn Hos, I 2 *t 4 The orlgtnaJ and authentic ttatesadlhM nmdi kimm 
fm the first tline must for ever f the basis of alt 
liteimtiire,] 



DEDICATION, ETC 




TO THE KING 


\(m4 


I HE, 


7%e Indtmtt wdiilmn that the mind qf a nutn 
i-anmd aheoiq* he occnfied tcith wrvnu e^air*^ and 
If^ he tmaim jorever a child in thiii reaped: that, to 
darkp what i$ gvod in him, almoat aa much care mud 
lx Uthci* t^ artme hm as to cause him to shafy. Thu 
imp be true with regard to the natives of Jma, hut 
ftu^ing bp eM the great things I hear smd everptehere 
regarding Fiuscb attd Ao* Monarch, /hm the Ganges 
and the Mm, the Tigris, and the E^dtraks, unto the 
Seine, I have some difflcuUp in believing this to be a 
Mpiig capaUe qf universal applkdion. Nevertheless / 
will vtnb^ to offer Hm tou Hisiarp, becmm it 
seems to me copeMe of qffbrding some hours qf amm~ 
meni to a Kinc, who might wish to Jlmioccaskmalrcldm- 
tkmjhm tedghtp effmrs qf State; nd onip bemuse it 
is a Tragedy whieh I have Just seen acted in one 
Iwgmt Thmtrm in Hk World, but Jhm the pai ^ Us 
being varied bp several grmt and ItrfraoniMaif 
cidenSs, effecting eme ff Ae mod qfbke^-Jtl^psi 

FemiUes eff Asm, / cannot, homm^, dk^ 


Dedication to the King 


Ivi 

vrUtm m a t^k devoid qf eUgmce^ and mmmhat 
ba^ arranged, but I hope thtd Htt MAJsmr wiU 
(Mefy take into Hu eotuideratkm the w^ect^ and that 
He will consider it tudhing very extrtmdmmy tiuU 
during my Img (drnnce, whether wandering aboOt the 
World, or attached to a Foreign Court, latgut^ 
may have become senu-barbamus. Moreover, / am nvtf 
pleased to return front suck a distance, not quite empty- 
handed bfbre Hi 8 MAJ»:sTr, and ley clam by this 
means to render Hixf mme oixxnint tf so many years qf 
my Ufe, spent in absetux from Hi» Kingdom, for I have 
ahccufs remembered, m matter how far away / nuqf have 
been, that I had a Master to whotn / was accountMt, 
beifg. 


His Majesty’s 


Most humble mtd mast obe^nt 
Sulyeet and Smmt, 

F. BERNIER. 



TO THE READER. 


I will not recount to you in a formal manner the 
Monnen and Cu&toinx, the Learning and the 
Pursuits of the Mogols and the Indians, but will en* 
deavour to moke Uiem known to you through Facts and 
actual Occurrences, by describing in the first place a 
Civil War and Revolution in which all the leading 
i«tate«nieu of that nation took a {lart, adding thereto, 
that you may Oie lK*tter understand my narrative, a 
Map of the Cotnitry, wliich however I do not desiiv 
to put fewth as alisolutely correct, hut merely as less 
incowfct than others that I have seen. Seccmdly, by 
it'Iating-sotne of the most important events which took 
place Iwtweeii the end of the Wmr and my leaving the 
ciHintry; and thirdly, hy means of Corresjamdence, 
which appears to me necessary to accomplish my 
puqjose. 

Should I Iw so fortunate as to siaxced, I tdiall feel 
encour^ni to publish other Letters concerning my 
’^Travels, and to translate from the Bertuan an Abrtdg> 
inent of an Ancient and Important History rrf tL 
Kings of Kacfaniirey^ which was compiled by order of 
King Jehan-Guyre, tlie son of that great Ekbar 
who so skilfully contrived to possess Jbimself of tbs it 

* footnote*. 



An Extract of a LETTER 
Written to Mr. H, O' 

FROM 

Monsr. de Monceaux the Younger, 
Giving a Character of the Book 
here ^nglishedy and its Author. 

Er^e mm^men k wo km iniertmed fhm 
Ajffkimi : Baih, Sir, are gkid ia rmdte from 
iimt io iime pkdges amfterufg for 

^Ime i/mi /m e nailed i/temseke^ in a ckm 
myrreifpmdenre, Yonrs indeed s/mnld denmml 
o/ me m migm he a mcnrilf to you for the admnce, jjfou 

km'e hern /dra^id io make me of ymr Friendship, Bui sime 
.0 premd 7 bare nothing mirth presenihtg jrow wUk ; and 
am toimfUng to gire you amp leisure to Ar diffident of mp mil- 
iie«, or to repent for hming so easi/p giren me a share m 
> pour esteem, I here send pm a Kelation of Ijcckmitak, im 
mMch pm mttfnd such cmsiderahte oerurrenees, m mil/ make 
pou (mftm 1 cmld not emt}ep to pou a more acteptahk preset, 
md t/mt Mtmsieur Bernier frka hath written it, is a eeiy 
(ia/lemt man, md of a mould, I wish all 7'mrellers mre made 
of We ordiimri^ travel mare mi of Uii9$etleiiiies8 ihaa 
Cwrio«ity, niih a dengue to see Towns and Comdrim rwlAer 
ihm to know their h/mhiimts md Produdims ; and mm si0f 
not Img enough in a pia^tt to inform mmlws well of ike 
Gmmmmmi, Polkp^ Interests, and Mannem:^ of its Pecjilr* 

* Mr. Ilemy Ouldinbui^h ; see entry So. lo of the 
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An Extmct of h Letter 


M<w 4 tiViir Bernier, q/ter he had hen^fiied himself far (he 
sfHtce ff many years by (he cmiTrse of (he fatmm Gassendi ; 
seen Mm ejtphe in his anm, succeeded hm in hk Knomkdge, 
and mherited his (i/mkms and Discoveries, embarqned /er 
iEgypt, siayd abate a whtde year «/ Cairo, and (hen took the 
occasim of some Indian I ^ esse Is (hat trade in the Ports tf the 
Red Sea, to pass to Siiratte ; and after twelve years abode at 
the Court of the Great Mogol, is at last ctmte to seek Ms rest 
in Im native Comdrey, thetr to give an Jccmnpt of* Ms Obsrrra^ 
tims and Discoveries, and to poute out into (he hosome of 
France, what he had amassetl in India. 

Sir, 1 shall say nothing to you o f his Adventures whitk you 
mil find in the Relations that art to follow hereafter, which he 
fdmndons to the greediness of (he Curious, who prefer their 
satisfaction to his quiet, and do already persecute Mm to hart 
the sequel o f this History. S either shall I mcHtkm to you the 
hazards he did run, by Ireing in the neighbourhood of Meccn ; 
not of his prudent conduct, which made Mm merit the etdeem 
of his Generous Faj^elkaii, who since is become the frst 
Minister rtf that Great Umpire, whom he taught the principle 
Ijanguages of EumjR% after he had iremltded for him the 
whole Philosophy of Gassendi in Laim,^ and^whme leme he 
could not (Attain to go ^ame, till he had got for Mm a select 
number of our best European Books, thereby to suj^sfy the km 
he should suffer (f Ms PerKCm. This, at least, / mn asmrt 
you of that tm^er a Trmetler mnt from Mme more capable 
to observe, nor Imth teriilen with mare knowledge, mndmt^ amd 
integrity ; that / htem Mm at Ccmstaittinoide, and in mane 
Timm of Greece, of so escrlient a cmdmt, that 1 prcpmmd 
km to myself for a Pattern m ike desigm / then kmi to may 
my curiosiiy as far as the place where the ikm rieeti; that / 
hm^ often drowned in the sn^Hnem of kk enlertmmmd the 
Mitemesses, wkkh eke i mmt have mmlhmtd oU ohm m mdk 
irksome md mplemsmi pmsages,, m are ihm (fAnlm. 

‘ Petri Gmsmdi . . , (pmt smmta m m team dMm^ * * I JLsqp 
dnm sumjHihns Laurmtii Am$w», &* Imu Bspt* tkmsm M*BC* 
Imii, is Ihc edition here referred to. 



Written in Mr. H. 0. 


li 


Sir,ymt mU dome plmmrf kt Id me fmm ike m^mmi 
jmr Jtbmtrhm S^ety » kalh of Urn IHm. Tkm mf^pmba^ 
Um begdi nmk muMm among ike hklUgemi, who all ham 
m oiher AadMm than to please them, I my self mad amm 
to Ikai if 1 tkongk t could merU so mmk^ I shmM not 
so diffiy oppose as I do, the pubUcaikm of the Obsemdims 
cmd Ndes / hme made in the Levant / should safer w*y 
friends to inks them out of my Calmel, where from the slight 
value I hme for them, they are like to lie imprismed, esrept 
(he King ny Master, by whose order I undertook those Foyages, 
should edmbdely command me to set them at liberty, and to 
Id them take their course in the world. Mean tone, far, you 
mil oblige me to assure (hme (irtai Men, who this day compose 
ike most kmmmg Compmy on Earth, of the Feneraikm / hmw 
for the Omckt that con^efrvm their Modh, and that I prefer 
their Lyeeum before llmi if Athens ; rmd lastly, that of all 
their ddrmrers (Mre u nme, that hath greater Concern for 
iheii' Gkn^, iktn 


VhUM. JuUj 16, 

1670 . 


De Monceaux. 


‘ The Sode^-, d «^idi Hcniy OoMlRbiiii^ wm tit Swl 

j see A|3jpei»^ v* ,v, 
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THE HISTORY 

OF THE LATE 

REBELLION 

IN THE STATES 

OF THE GREAT MOGOL 


HE desire of seeing the world, which had 
Induced me to visit Palesiim and still 

{Irompted me to extend my travels^ and 1 
formed tlie design of exploring the Red Sea 
from one end to the other. In pursuance 
of this plan, I cpiitted Grand Cmw, where 
I ha<l resided more than a yeafj, and in two-and-thirty 
horn’s (travelling at a Comma-rate) reached the town 
of Suez, Here I embarked in a galley, and waa con-* 
veyed in seventeen days, always hugging the coastt 
from Suez to the port of Gidda, half a day*s journey 
from Mm a. Contrary to my expectation, and in viola-* 
tion of a promise whkh I had received from the 
of the Red Sm^ I was constrained to land on this so-called 
holy teiritoiy of MoAowel, where no Christian, who it 
not a slave* dares set his foot After a detaritimi of 
nearly five weeks, I look my passage on Widf a Smidi 

^ The Bey of the Red Sea wtiaa 
dwtH had coatml of the idlgdia traffic to 

A 



s HfSTORV OF THE STATES 

vessel, whicity sailing aluiig Uie sbures of AmiM FeS*, 
brought me in fifteen days to Mokm^ ite*r the sindli ef 
Bab^i-fmndeL It was now my intention to pmm oter to 
the island of Mamm, and Arkiko^ on my way to Gimder,^ 
the capital of Iltthevh,^ or Kingdom of Rtlmpm ; but 1 was 
informed that Catholics were not safe in that coimtiy, 
since the period when, through the iiitrigues of the Queen- 
Mother, the Portuguese were slaughtered, or exfielled, with 
the Jesuit Patriarch whom they had brought thither fiom 
Gou; and that, in fact, an unhappy Capuchin had been 
recently beheaded at Huaken^^ for having attempted to 
enter the kingdom. It seemed, indeed, that less risk 
would be incurred if I adopted the dtHgtitsc of a Greek or 
an Artuenian ; and that when the King knew I could be of 
service to him, he would probaldy make me a grant of 
land, wJiich might be cultivated by slavt*s, if I yiossesseil 
the means of purchasing them ; but that I should, at the 
same time, be compelled to many’ iimnedtately, as a monk, 
who had assuiiied the character of a (hrek physician, bad 
already been obliged to do ; and that 1 could never hope 
to obtain permtssion to quit the country. ^ 

These considerations, among others which may be 
mentioned in the secpiel, induced me to abatidcm my 
intention of visiting Gouden I embarked, thcrcfarc, in 

’ Gondar, more corcccliy forMily die capital of the 

Amharic kiajfdom of Alj} «aia, with jihkh ttierr win a coutidiffible 
trade to India. In the crecth'*u of iff Fori—a wrasaitPC building, 
designed on the plan of a atfonghold, and Imdl in the ,lfith 

century w|itd|«iii| workmen were emfikyod.. It cottailied hliliy 
Christian cbitrches, and Venetian anblt ate mid m,h«t« had a haad 
in the decoration of nomt of them. Ikmiei propmNiil to riah it, 
pM Manowah, the welbknown town m an bland of the same naine 
cm the Abyssiniiin coast fif the Red Sea, fiom thetice cmadOf over 
to the mainland at the town of Arkiko, m EoJeo* 

* From the Arabic /Mmk,, the ccmtiiry of AbfsaliwX or Kllilojiia. 
The Akt$k of M^arco Pedo, Muhkm |i the moten ttrm 

for all ncf foes. 

» Simkio, or more conrcclly SawakJn,, waa then* as it stil K , 

port of the Soudan on the Red Sea, 
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OF THB GREAT MOOOt 

m tndiaint tbe slrtits of JOathel^mamkl, Wil 

in lwcM^il»tweiity dajri arrived at S&uwte, in Hmdomgtm^ 
liieenifdre of Hie Grmi I found that the re%iiiiif 

pilnee waa iMnned CftiWeAea, or King of the WorML 
Aeccndliif to the annals of the eonniry^ he m'as the son of 
/r&ta-Gf^rr, or Conqueror of the Wewrld, and grtndson of 
Kktmr^ or the Great: m that In tmeing his genealogy 
upwanis to Hummjpn, or the Fortunate, the father of 
Ettar^ and to predecessors, Ckah>^Jthun was 

proved to be the tenth, in regular descent, from Timur- 
l^jenguTf the I June I Jird or Prince, whom we cominonly, but 
corruptly, call Tamerlm*^ This 7b»icr/<m, so cdebinted 
for his conquests, married a kinswoman, the only daughter 
of the prince who then reigned over the people of Gremi 
Tariunf called M^gois ; a name which they ha% e eom* 
fmiiiicaled t<i the foreigners who now jgovem 
the eouiitty of the ludmut, or ludmus, Mt must not, how** 
ever, be ftiforrcil that oIBces of trust and dignity are 
eachmively held by those of the iWogo/ race, or that they 
alone obtain rauk in the army. These situations are filled 
indifltmilly by them and strangers from ail eountries ; 
the greater part by Persmm, some by A mbs, and others 
by Tmis. To be considered a M&goi, it is enough if a 
foreigner have a while lace and profess Mahometattism ;* 
in ciiiitradlstinctioii to the Christians of Europe, w:ho are 
eaJkd Emmgim^ and to the /adWr, wbi^e complei£ton is 
brown, and who are GeuiitmA 

* Amir Tiaw, styled S 4 liih IGrii), beomsc he reigned mote ihaii 

thirty years, wss bom fa il|6, and died m 1405. Called Tiit»tif lang 
iTIm$irt lOiii# in his feel. He msrried the sister 

of Amir Biisttiij the raler of Bidlih, the ai|atml of Khuiasib, whom 
he had deposed asid put to death. • Sec pp tit, 404. 

* Ftriaghees, from the Vtmm Furemgi^ Ir, a Frank, a Eafoptaa, 

^ In the original which throagtiottt thil editioa will fee 

rmdereii by the word Gentiks, la praference to itslilg the «W Aaglo- 
Imte slang' word ♦Genioo,* dedved from the Gkavia, a 

e€iiie,ahtillim,atem whtdt was afqdkd to tlw ll|adom 
flhtinctioit to the Mmm (old Ani^o-lftduui * Moors \ <d|Mtihamiiiaiaiis. 
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I leamt also on my arrival that this King of the World, 
Chak-Jthan} who was about seventy years of age, was the 
father of four sons anti two daughters ; that some years 
had elapsed since he elevated his sons to the vice-royalty 
of his four most considerable provinces or kingdoms ; and 
that he had l>een afflicte<l, for about the space of a twelve- 
month, with a disorder which it was apprehended would 
terminate fatally. The situation of the father having 
inspired tl^e sons with projects of ambition, each laid 
claim to the empire, and a war was kindled among them 
which continued about five years. 

This war, as 1 witnessed some of the most important of 
its events, I shall endeavour to describe. During ii period 
of eight years I was closely attached to the court ; for the 
state of peniirv to which I had been reduced by various 
adventures with robbers, and by the heavy ex{>enses in- 
curred on a journey of nearly seven weeks, from Soiirate 
to Agra and Dehli^ the chief towns of the empire, had 
induced me to accept a salary from the Oreai Mogol, in 
the capacity of pliysician ; and s<khi afterwards, by chance, 
I procured another from Danechmend-Jim^^ the most 
learned man of Asia, formerly Bakekk, or Grand Master 
of the Horse, and one of the most powerful and dis- 
tinguished OmnthsJ^ or Lords of the Court. 

The eldest son of the Gmai Mogol was named Dara, or 

* Shall Jahaii, the third non of the Empetw Jahangir, was bewn al 

Lahore in 1593, and died in prison ai Agra in He had four 

daughters, but Bernier mentions the eidest and the youngest only. 

s A Persian merchant, by name Muhammad Sbafi, or MulM Shafh 
He came to Surat about the year 1646, from which place he was aent 
for by the Emperor ilibiih Jahaii, who conferred upon him the cotmnand 
of 3000 men, and made him paymaster of the army (Bakhuhi) with the 
title of Danishmand Kh&n (Learned Knight). In the tc^n of Alamgh 
he received still further promotion, and wm appointed Govpflior of 
Shihjahdtiilb^ or New Delhi, where he died in idya 

* Omrah, from f/ward, the plural of the Arabic word Am/r, a 
coininander, a chief, a lord. The old travcBiwi tut the word Omrah 
as a singular for a lord or grandee, although properly speaking It 
should be applied collectively, 
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Darius : the second SuUm Styah, or the Valiant Frtnce : 
the third was Jumtg^^Zebe, or the Throne's Orntoient^ 
and the name of the youngest was Momd^BahAe, or the 
Desire Accomplished. Of the two daughters, the elder 
was called Begma^heb^ or the Chief Frincess; and the 
younger Bauchemtra-'Uegum^ the Light of Princesses, or 
Princess of the Enlightened Mind.* 

It is usual in this country to givc^mikr names to the 
members of the reigning family. Thus the wife of Chah* 
JehuH — so renowned for her beauty, and whose splendid 
mausoleum is more worthy of a place among the wonders 
of the world than the utisbapen masses and heaps of stones 
ill Egypt*— was named Tnge MehaHe,^ or the Crown of the 
Seraglio ; and the wife of Jefum-Gtufre, w ho so long wielded 
the sceptre, while her husband abandoned himself to 
driiiikenness and dissipation, was known first by the appel- 
lation of the Light of the Seraglio, and after- 

wards by that id Nour-Jehan^Uegum, the Light of the World. 

The reimoti why such names are given to the great, 
instead of titles derived from domains and seigniories, as 
us^ual ill # 5 ift’o/'e, i« this : as the land throughout the whole 
empire is considered the property of the sovereign, there 
can be no earldoms, marquisates or duchies. The royal 
grants consist only of peiisimis, either in land or money, 
wiik li^he king gives, augments, retrenches or takes away 
at pleasure. 

Dara Shlkoh wasi l>orti to i6i5t niurileitd by order of hit 
brother Aorangxeb in 1659. Sohau Shujdh, lH>ra in 1616, it md to 
have been drowned with all his family in Artkan by the Riji of that 
carmtry in i6fia, but fi«ee pp. 

Aurangiteb, who ascended the throne in ifi^g luider the title of 
Alamgir (Conqueror of the World), was bora in 1619, and died in 
1707. MufW Uakhsh, born in 1614, and murderetl by order of 
Aurangteb in 166a. 

8 Propefly, Mumtdx Mahll, dai^bter of Asaf |Uiin, WAilr, ibe 
mother of Hdr Jahin Begum, wife of the Emperof I^Hduglr. '' 'She 
bom in 1593, married in i6ia, and died in child hd^ km hoars tat? 
the birth of her daughter Raashan Ari Begum, in fhi|year tfiji* 
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It will not, therefore, appear surprising, that even the 
OmraJks arc distinguished only by this kind of title* One, 
for instance, calling himself Rm^Andme^Kan^ atiothcf 
Sqfe-Ckeken-Kmf a third Barc-Andase-Km ; and others 
Dmnef^Km or Danechmend^Km^ or Fmel^Kam : which 
terms respectively signify The Disposer of Thunder, TTie 
Destroyer of Ranks, The Hurler of the Thunderbolt, 
The Faithful Lord, The Lcanied, and The Perfect; and 
so it is with others. 

Dam was not deheieiit in good qtiaiiiies : he was 
courteous in conversation, quick at repartee, polite, and 
extremely liberal : but he eiitertaineil tem exalted an 
opinion of himself ; l>elieved he could accomplish every- 
tiling by the powers of his ow’n mind, and imagined that 
there existed no man from whose counsel he could derive 
benefit He s|>oke disdainfully of those who ventured to 
advise him, and thus deterred his sineerest friends from 
disclosing the secret machinations of his brothers. He 
was also very irascible ; apt to menace ; abusive and 
insulting even to the greatest Ommh ; but his anger was 
seldom more than momentary. Bom a Mahamda% he 
continued to join in the exercises of that religion ; but 
although thus publicly professing his adherence to its 
faith. Dam was m private a GeftHk uiih 6Va/«/ra, and a 
Christian with Christians. Hr had eonata|itly about him 
some of the Peiidets, or (ieulile Doctors, on whom he 
bestowed large pensions, and from these it is thought hf 
imbibed opinions in no wise accordant with the reMgloti 
of the land ; but upon this subject 1 shall make a fow 
observations when I treat of the religious woraliip of ll# 
Indous or Geniiks. He had, moreover, for some timo iftil 
a willing ear to the suggestions of the Reverend Father 
Buzie, a Jesuit, in the truth and propriety of which he 
began to acquiesce.^ There are persoiti, however, w|m 

^ Catftm i« his Misiory pf llu Mogul Dpmiy ik Faria, tf%%$ 
which is largely based upon the materials collected bf BIpm 
a Venetian, who was for forty-eight years a Fhyridan a* llw €iifN!l| l|f 
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tbul Bara was in renlily destitute of all religion^ and 
tliat these apiiearanees were assumed only from motives of 
eurioaltyi and for the sake of mnusement ; while, aemdlng 
to others, he heoiine by turns a Christian and a Gentile 
from politieal considerations; wishing to ingratiate him* 
self with the Christians who were pretty itumeroui in hk 
corps of artillery, and also hoping to gain the affection 
of the Rajm, or Geniik Princes tributary to the empire | 
as it was most essential to be on good terms with these 
personages, that he might, os occasion arose, secure their 
co-operation. Bara's false preteiicres to this or that mode 
of womhip, did not, however, promote the success of bis 
plans ; on the contrary, it will be found in the course of 
lliis narrative, that the reason assigned by Aureng-Zebe for 
causing hitn to be beheaded was, that he bad turned Kajer^ 
that k to my an infidel, without religion, an idolater. 

Saliam^ the second son of the Creai Mogat, 

rewmbMi to, many eharaeteristie traits bis brother Bara ; 
hut he was more discreet, firmer of purpose, and excelled 
htnt ill eonduel and address. He was sufficiently dexter- 
ous ill Cht mauagemeiit of an intrigue ; and by means of 
rcipealed iargesses, bestowed secretly, knew bow to 
accjuire the friendship of the great Ommhs, and, in par- 
ticular, of the most [lOfi erful liajm^ such as Jesmmsriagtie^ 
and others. He was, nevertheless, too much a slave to 
hh pleasures ; and once surrouiidtHl by his women, who 
were cxe<?edii»gly niinierotis, he would pasvS whole days 

Dellii aih! AgtSt and, Ibr some time attached to l)arj 4 \ |>rr9o», says 
t'iiat * no s<K>tier had Data to pc^ssest authority, than he beamie 
diidainfut and inaoccas^ldc. A small number of Europoias alone 
shared bk confidattce. The j emits, especially, were in the highest 
consideration with him* These were the Fathers * . . and Hemy 
a Flentitig. last had much inffuence over the tnlnd of the 
pdnoe, and had his counsels been followed, it is piohabte that Chriati* 
ahily would have mounted the throiie with Darm.* 

’ The MahiriJI |aiwattt Singh, of Jo«fflptif, who was one of 
Alaingifk h«ii generak, hokhng the ttnh of commaidt^^ ^ 
died near fCahul in 1678. 
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and niglits in dancings singings and drinking wfne. He 
presented his favourites with rich robes, and increased or 
diminished their allowances as the pacing fancy of t|ie 
moment prompted. No courtier, who consulted hit own 
interest, would attempt to detach him from this mode 
of life: the business of government therefore often 
languished, and the affections of his subjects were In a 
great measure alienated. 

Sulim Sujtih declared himself of the religion of the 
Pemans, although his father and brothers professed that 
of the Turks, Malmmeimism in divided into various sects, 
which occasioned the following distich from the pen of 
the famous Cheik^Sad^f author of the GoHlistan. 

I am a drinking Derviche ; I am apparently without religion ; 

1 am known by the seventy-two sects.' 

Among all these sects there are two leading ones unbone 
respective partisans are mortal enemies to each other. 
The one is that of the Turks, called by the Persians 
Osmanlous, or Followers of Ostmu, whom the *furks believe 
to have been the true and legitimate succeasor of Makameif 
the Great Caliph, or Sovereign Pontiff, to whom alone it 
belonged to iiiterjiret the Koran, and to decide the ctmiro- 
versies that occur in the law. The Other is that of the 
Permtm, called by the l‘urks, Chkts, Rafes^s and Jfly- 
Meniam ; that is, Sectaries, Herclici, and Partisans of 
Aljf ; because the Persians believe that tilii siMJcession and 
pontiheal authority, of wbicli 1 have jtisi Spokep, belonged 
only to Altf the son-in-law of MahomeJ. 

When he avowed himself one of the latter sect, Sutim 
Stijah was idently actuated by tnoiivei of fioliey ; for m 

By this he meaiU that he was to be nuinbered ataottg Ih# Imt, 
alluding to the saying of the Prophet Muluinimad, *lt ihall eotne |o 
pass that my people shall 1 ms divided into three^aiid-smtiy iecl% ^ 
of which, save only one, shall have thetr portion in the Bm* 
that the reason why the Prophet pitched on the number nevtsnty-tliree 
was, that the Magians were divided into seventy seda, tie Jews 
seventy-one, and the Christians into seventy-two. 
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iht Permm were in possession of the mosl imporimit 
offices in the kingdom^ mid exercised the Imgest share 
of Influence at the Coiirt of the M&gol^ he hofied thiii to 
secure interest and support, whenever the tide of events 
should render them necessary. 

Ammg-Zehe, the third brother, was devoid of that 
urbanity and engaging presence, so much admired In 
Zkrm ; but he possessed a sounder judgment, and was 
more skilful in selecting for confidants such persons as 
were best qualified to serve him with faithfulness and 
ability. He distributed his presents with a liberal but 
discriminatiug hand among those whose goodwill it was 
essential to preserve or cultivate. He was reserved, 
subtle, and a complete master of the art of dtsstmiilallom 
When in his father s court, he feigned a devotion which 
he never felt, and afleeted cfiiitempt for worldly grandeur 
while daiidestiiiely endeavouring to jiave the way to future 
elevation. Even when nominated Viceroy of the JDrcaa, 
he caused it to l>e believed that his feelings would lie 
better gratified if permitted to turn /olirr, that Is to say, 
a beggar, a IJemthe or one who has rernmneed the World ; 
that the wish nearest his heart was fa pass the rest if his 
days in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he shrank 
from the cares ami responsibility of gove*l>inetit- Still hit 
life had been one of tmdeviaiiiig intrigue and eontriv aiiee ; 
conducted, however, with such adminitole ikill, that every 
person in the court, excepting onl^" feis bmtlier, ftem, 
seemed to form an erroneous istimate of bis ebara«l#r. 
The high opinion expressed by Vkah^^hm of hia mni 
Aureng^Zehe, provoked the envy of fiurxi, and he WouM 
sometimes say to bis intimate frkndi, that, of all bit 
brothers, the only one who excited hi» ausptelonir and 
filled him with aliirm was that JVmairi-«or, as arf fbouid 
say, ‘ that that ever-prayerful one* 

M&md^Bakchi^ the ymngmt of the IfiJfo/# was 
inferior to his three brothers in jodgmetit ind addvtm 
Hb constant thought was bow he might enjog|r bfawselfi 
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and the pleasures of the table and nf the field engaged 
bis undivided attention. He was, however^ fcneroim and 
pdite. He used to boast that be bad no seerets: be 
despised cabinet intrigues, and wished it to be known 
that he trmted only to his sword and to the strength ef 
his arm* He was indeed full of courage; iltid if that 
courage bad been under the guidance of a little mote 
dlscretton, it is probable, as we shall see, that be would 
have pievaile«! over bis three brothers, and remained the 
iindisputefl master of Hmdomkin. 

Begim-Sah^f the elder daughter of Chah^ehan, was 
very handsomCi of lively parts, and passionately beloved 
by her father. Rumour has it that Ids attachiuent reached 
« potiil which it is difficult to believe,^ the justification df 
which be rested on tbe decisioii of the MuUakg, or doctors 
of their law. According to them, it would hate been un- 
j*ist to deny the King tlic privilege of gathering fruit from 
the tree he bad himself planted. Vk^k-Jeham reposed mii« 
bmnded confidence In this his favourite cbilil ; she watched 
over hiiaafety, tnd was so cautiously oliservant, that nodish 
wm periiiilt485d to appear upon the royal table which bad not 
been prepared under her superintendence.^ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that her ascendency in the court of tbe 
dfogo/ ihould have been nearly unlimited ; that she should 
ftlwajis have regulated the humours of her father, and 
cxeiclsed a {lowerful influence cm the most we^hty coti- 
cems* This Princess accumulated great riches by meant 

* Tfeit ftatcitteal is rcfmtcd by Valcotyn, in his . . * 

wa de Imvm dir Cfmii Demiveebt and AmUeitliuii, 17*16, ib 

ih«*c woids ;*— * die om hamre schoouhrit van haarcii 

Vadcr ja te vtel, bemiad wietd.* 

Catron says, ‘To a gmt share ^ beauty Reg^m-Sifeb united a 
mind endued with uittdt aitilice. The attadmieftil she always had fat 
her fatliet, and the fimfiiitott cd the avaricious an jaham (rir) towards 
hh danglte, caused astiipfeion, that crime might he ye&ded wl^ thrir 
mtitual alhaion, Hiia was a popular rumour, a^ch never tfad any 
other fauadation than in the midke el ffie 

• See p 16 teat, and fbot-note ** ' 
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af hef large allowances, and of the costly presents which 
flowed in from all quarters, in considemtion of itumberless 
negotiations intrusted to her sole managetnent. The 
aflaifs of her brother Dttm prospered, and be retained the 
friendship of the King, tecause she attached herself 
steadily to his interest, and declared openly in favour of 
his party* He cultivated with assiduous attention the 
goodwill of this valuable coadjutor, and it is thought 
promised that, on his accession to the throne, he would 
grant her permission to marr)\ This pledge was a re- 
markable one, the marriage of a Princess being of rare 
occurrence in Hindomtan^ no man l>eiiig considered worthy 
of royal alliance ; an apprehension being entertained that 
the husband might thereby be rendered jKiwerful, and 
induced perhaps to aspire to the crow'n. 

I shall introduce two aneechdes connected with the 
amours of this Princess, and hope I sliall not l>€ suspected 
of a rvish to supply subjects for romance. What 1 am 
writing is matter of history, and ray object is to present a 
faithful account of the manners of this people, have 
adventures are not attended with the same danger In 
Eurofte as in A$in. In France they excite only nieniineiit ; 
they create a laugh, and are forgotten : but in this part 
of the world, few are the instances ip. %hich they are not 
followed by some dreadful and Iragicfil eatastropbe* 

It is said, then* that BegmaSakeb^ aithougb mitfiiicd in 
a Seragiio, and gttardeil like other woineit, received the 
visits of a young man of no very exalted rank, but of ati 
agreeable person. It was scarcely poasiblc, witouiided m 
she was on all sides by those of her own lea whose envy 
she had long provoked, that her conduct sliotiki dnape 
deieetloii. OroA-JcAoii was apprised of hey gtlilij, mid 
resolved to enter her apartments at in unuiitiil and nn* 
expected hour. The intimattoii of his iffuiMeh w«yi loo 
sudden to allow her the choke of tneyt tliitii {daet of 
concealment 'Fhe afrighied gaHanl iouglil refuge In the 
capacious cauldron used for the batba. llie 
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tenmm den0ted neither snrpjHse nor diipleastire ; lie die- 
coursed with his daughter ofi ordtitaiy t<^pi€% hut fiuiiihed 
the ecmvefsalioti by obsenring that the state of her jddu 
indicated a fiegteci of her customary ablutions^ and that 
it was proper she should bathe* He then cominanded the 
Emmh to light a hre under the cauldron^ and did not 
retire until they gave him to understand that his wretched 
victim was no more. 

At a subsequent period, Begum-SaM ftmtied another 
attachment, which also bad a tragical termination* She 
chose for her Kmie^Santan, or steward, a Prmiia, named 
Nazertan^ a young nobleman remarkable for grace and 
tnenlal aeeoniplidiinents, full of spirit and ambition, and 
the favourite of the whole court. CAuA-Heatina,' the 
uticle of JlmrngyZehff greatly esteemed this young Pemm, 
and l entured to propose him for Begmm-SaJkeb^s husband ; 
a pmfN>silion which was I'ery ill received by the Alogo/. 
He had imleed already entertained mme suspicion of an 
improper intercoiirsie between the favoured Kobteman and 
the f^^eeas and did not long deliberate mi the eouine be 
ahou|d*^{)iuf^ As a mark of distinguished favour the 
King presented the /ide// in the presence of the whole 
couft^ l<» the linsuspecting youth, which he w*as obliged 
immetitately to masticate, agreeably to the custom of the 
country. Betel is a siuall parcel made of aromatic leaves 

* SMlsta Kkia, who, wham Governor of Bengal, provoked a wtr with 
Jfoh CImfiiock, Gowemor of the Factory of the East ladta C^^pany 
at Gol%lilt near Htxghlh He died in f^, aged ^3 yews, after haviiig 
hlled many iniportani office* of State under Shih Jabitn, and Aktngtf* 

* In the original * un Iktlay,* the leaf of the /V/rr lin., chewed 

with tilt dried aieca*nut, thence iiiifuopcrly called hk.f^m0 ; a very 
old unhtske. Betel i» Urom the Portuguese derived froui the 
Mahtyalisn wtiih^mnph or mere leaf. Facndmr to Anglo* Indtans 
as Fawn, in I Iltiilostanee Fin, from the Sanskrit farm a Icat ^ Pawn* 
sooparfc* the aieca-nut in Urdu) is the well-known name in 

Naethent India at the pttsent day for the combination, as detailed by 
Bernier* offi»ed to visitor* with «fr (otto) of toaea* or ©tlwr sowua, whidk 
pdittly bitiiiiat^ the close of an entertauuneni^ a hkndly visit, m an 
official interview. 
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aimI <ilber ingredients mixed up witli a little o( the lime 
made from sea«sheils^ this colours the lips and mouth led 
and agreeably perfumes the breath* Little did the un.* 
happy lover imagine that he had received poison from the 
ba^ of the smiling Monarch, but indulging in dreams of 
future bliss, he witlidrew from the palace, and ascended 
his Such, however, was the activity of the poison, 

that he died before he could reach home. 

liftmhemm-Brgum^ the 3/ogo/V younger daughter, w^as 
less beautiful than her sister, neither was she so remarkable 
for understanding ; she was nevertheless possessed of the 
same vivacity, and equally the votaij' of pleasure. She 
became the ardent partisan of and made no 

secret of her enmity to Ueg»m Saheb and Bam, This 
might l>e the reason mhy she amassed but little wealth, 
and took but an inconsiderable {)art in public aflairii. Still, 
as she was an inmate of the Seragha, and not deficient in 
artifice, she succeeded in conveying, by ineaiis of spies, 
much valuable intelligence to Aurrng^Xebr, 

Some years previous to the war, the turlmlent disposition 
of his four sons had filled Chah^ehm with perplexity and 
alarm. I'hey were all married and of adult age ; mil, in 
utter disregard of the ties of consanguinity, each, anitiMled 
by deadly hatred towani the others, had aet up his 
tensions to the crown, so that the couft was divided into 
separate factions. The King, who trembled for hia 
personal safety, and was tonnented by Sad fore bodings of 
the events whi<Hh actually befel him, we^I gladly have 
confined his refractory cbfldreii in fortfeii 

which had often received mrnnbe^ of the mfnl fatuity 
within its walls, and conaldeiwd imptegnalde, iituat 
it is on an iiiaccessibic rods and eontattiliqi SrEdiiti ita 
walls good water and tiiffictcnt wherewithal to tui^mrl ita 

* The HiiMkataoee wonJ jfrdlii, fam the Saudrik a faid» a 

pikaldii (Portufitfar, fa/am krm% the wefbbiiowii cMudldu ^|ktar, 
with a pole projecliiig befoic and behinil, whkh k >9«u^ 
shouldcn tA four or da men. 
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girriioii ; bul tie justly i^omlilered timt tbc^ bed beeutue 
t|io powerAil to be cleelt wilb in m itiiniiiefjr e mesnier. 
He was indeed in perpelital mpf^hemlm of their herihg 
reeourse to artwis^ and either ereetiitg iiide{ieiideiit 
priiicifialities, or eonveriitig the seat of govemment into a 
bloody arena, in whidi to settle their penaiiid differeii^ 
To save htmseif, therefore, from some impending and 
overwhelming ealamity, Chah-Jehan resolved to bestow 
upon his sons the govemment of four distant provinees. 
Hnltm S^ah wm appointed to lintgak ; Jwrmg-iWir to the 
Ihmn; Montd^Bakche to Gusarait ; and JDom to (kimi 
and Mmkm. The three first-mcmtioned Princes repaired 
to their respective jirovinees without delay, and soon 
l>etrayed the spirit by which they were animaled. They 
acted in e^ery reif«fet a« independent sovereigns, appro* 
prialed the revenues to their own tifwp, and le%ied fonnid* 
able aiiiitt«t under preteiiee of inaintaining tranquilUty at 
home, iint couifttandmg rrsspeet abroad. /Arm, because he 
was the eiddd soti and expected to succeed to the erown, did 
not f|idl the court of his father. ('kak-JekoM, ap^iearing to 
inic ouiltge Oiat expertalion, authorised his smi to issue 
oitleri, and permitted him to occupy ati inferior thioiie, 
plaei^ among the Ommhs^ beneath hts own so that two 
kings neenied to reign with almost equal power ;* but there 
is rt:«t»on to believe that the Mogo/ practised much duplidly, 
iimi that, notwithstanding the resjwctful and afleetioiiate 

* Catioii mf$ ihii iailaciice of Dm grew to an astooidiiag 

dadiig the ahseacr of bit bioth«i». * His eldest noo mW iht 
eiii):sre afitb lliaoliite fower* A so|>lia had been i^Hrqmred for him, 
lower, ladeedi thait IhCihioue of hhikiher ; hut he is the ^mly itislaiice 
of a prinre of Ihe licfol race being idtowed to be seated iit the presence 
of the £m|»etor. He had the power to comntand a combat of 
Olephanii whenever he pleaiied ; a distinction lesctved only for the 
sovereign,* 

* Bernier appean to imve had in hts mind the saytnn^ of S^adi 

contaiiird,',ia iIm diapt.«rof the oa tlM^Maaneet of' Kings: 

! It has ^beta observed that tea Darweshes awy 'tletp npoa ««ie 
Idatiket^ hut that owe kingdom canmd contain twojKing*, 
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demeanour of Dam^ his futher was never cordmlly attached 
to him* The old monarch lived in continual dread of 
being poisoned,^ and carried on, it is supposed, a secret 
correspondence with Aurtng^^Zebe, of Tvhose talents for 
government he always entertained a high opinion. 

I have thought a slight sketch of Chnk*Jtkm and his 
sons a proper introduction to this histoiy, and necessary 
to the right understanding of what is to follow. Nor 
could I well avoid adding a few particulars concerning 
his two daughters, who play so prominent a part in the 
tragedy. In the Indies as well as in CmtsiaHiin^ple and other 
places, the most momentous events are too often caused 
by the influence of the sex, although the people may be 
ignorant of this fact, and may indulge in vain speculations 
as to the cause of t|e agitation they deplore. 

It may also elucidate iny narrative to revert to the pro- 
ceedings of Aureng^Zehe^ of the King of Galk&nda^ and of 
his Vizier Emir-Jemla a short time before the war broke 
out: this may give my readers an insight into the 
character and genius of Aun*ng~Zehe, the hero of this 
histofy, and the future King of the Indies. ^ 

We shall first see in what manner Emir-Jemla laid the 
foundation of the power and supremacy of ChaA^Jehans 
third son. 

During the time that Aurm^Z^ was intrusted with 
the government of the Decun the King of Golkonda had for 
his Vizier and general of his armies this Emir^Jemh, a Per^n 
by birth, 2 and celebrated throughout Hmd0miatt. The 
Viziers lineage was not noUe, but his talents Were of the 
first order : he was an accomplished soldier, and deeply 

^ In the original * criugnant snr tout It Boitcon/ a cturtons fact not 
commonly known, also see p, ii, where it is stated that the 
Emperor’s food was prepared under the superintendence of the 
S^ib. 

* Mir Muhammad Said Arddstani, samamed Mir Jamla and after, 
wards entitled Mu’azzam Khin, Khdn Rhfoim Sipah was bom 
in Afdistan near Ispahan, and came to India as the personal alUmdant 
of a Persian merchant. It was in 1656 fhat he threw himself «wi the 
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vetMd in bttsinesii.^ His wealthy wbieh wm pr0c}%iM9 ht 
had acqiiifed^ mt only by the eppartuniliea affpriPr him 
m ehief minister ef an apntent kingdom^ bat Imewise by 
meani of bis extensive comtnerce with vai^ioiis parts of the 
world, as well as by the diamond mines whieh be tanned 
under feigned ttmmes. These iiiiiies were worked with 
indefatigable tiidustry, and ^ was usual to count bis 
diamonds by the sacks-fulL* His political influence, it my 
readily be ttnagitied, was also very great, commaiiding as 
he did not imly the armies of the king, but keeping in his 
own pay a fortnidable body of troops, with a corps of 
artillery composed principally of Franks or Christians. It 
ought likewise to be mentioned that the Visier baWng 
found a ptetext for the invasion of the Kartwiic,^ pillaged 
the whole of its ancient idol-temples, and thus increased 
his peeuniary resources to an incr^ible amount.^ 

Of Shiih Jaluaie On the acce^ion of Aurangzeb he #ii 
apv> li^ed Qmmuot of Bengal and died at Kbizarpur in K4ch Behai 
in i6^ ahei hts i^turn from an eapeciitioo against the kingdom of 
Aitur Jumla is called, by Catrou, Mina Mulla. Sec foot* 
nole ^. Tavernier abo makes use of this name when wriUng 

' ■*, 

^ Xhevenoc says that he possessed 20 f«^iw/,ar 408 Dutch weight 
of diamonds* The mm (Surat) of Thevenot may be taken as 40 seers, 
or 3S*5 Eni^ish pounds avoirdupois. 

* * koyaume de Karnates * in the original, whidi is a very correct 
deftiiition of the country, which then had its northern limit at Bidar, 
and maybe said to have embraced the Canarese*$peaking people of 
southern India. 

^ Catrou bears out ernier*s narrative, and says that Amir Jumla was 
in 111# habit of scHtng the best diamonds to the Portuguese* 'Doiit 
Philippes Mascarenbas, sent as Viceroy of the Indies for the Portuguese 
at <jr^, was his principal correspondent. The object of Mlrea Mulla Iso 
Catrou calls Amh JumlaJ was to secure to himself the protectioa of the 
Portuguesei in the event of a change of fortune. The Persian who 
found himself supported no longer placed any limits to his peculattons* 
He p}un<|eiired the temples of their Idols } he seised upon alt precious 
st<^^ with which the statues were ornamented ; he compelled the 
inhibttants of the Karnatic to turrender to him whatever they possessed 
of gold and jewels ; and he caused those who, accOlii^ to the custt|% , 
of the country, had buried their treasures, to expire 4||def the seventy 
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The jealoasy of the King of (iolkanda^ was naturally 
awakened : and he eagerly, but silently, sought mk 
opportunity to destroy, or remove from his presenee, one 
whom he regarded as a dangerous rival rather than an 
obedient subject Surrounded by persons devoted to the 
interest of the minister, he felt the prudence of eoiiceaUng 
his intentions; but in an unguarded moment, when in- 
formed for the first time of the improper intimacy subsist*^ 
ing between Emir-Jemh and the queen-mother, who still 
retained much beauty, he gave utterance to the feelings 
by which he had so long been oppressed, and denounced 
vengeance against tliis powerful offender. 

The Vizier was at this time in the Karnalic; but, every 
important office at court being filled by bis own and his 
wife’s relations and friends, he was s<»on made acquainted 
with the danger which awaited liim. 'Fhis crafty man's 
first step was to write to his only son Mahmd Emir^Kan^^ 


of {he lash. So many cruehics rendered him hateful in his l*rc»viiic€ ; 
and such great wealth created him envy at Court.’ 

Tav^ernier in his itf huiia makes frequent mention of Dotu 

Philippe de Mascaienhas, the Viceroy of Goa, who had fomnerly tK*en the 
Governor of the Portuguc^ve possessions in Ceylon. He first saw htui at 
Goa on the 22d january 1648 and says of him—* He possessal a quantity 
of diamonds— all stoiws of great weight from 10 to 40 carats ; two not* 
ably, which he shouted me when I wm at Goa. One of them wa$ a 
thick stone, weighing 57, and the other 674 carats, l»oih lieing fairly 
clear, of good water and Indian cut/ Hr. V. Ball, in hi# excecdlilfly 
valuable edition of Ta\ernier'a V/wdfi, London 1KS9, ha* prated 
that the carat used by Tavernier wii4 the Fiorentinc, equal to 
3x34 grs. troy, which is 4 per cent lighter than the Engfbh «(mt of 
3 17 grs. troy. The great Mascarenhas diamond would have 

weighed 64^ carats Engfish. The Pom was immensely wealthy, hot he 
did not live to retnnt to P^nrope with his ill-gotten gains, having tiled 
on hoard the vctsel on which he wa* returning from Qm to Portugal. 
1’avemier state* that the report was tlait he was poltoiied and that it 
was held to be a joat punishment for his having imide away with loatiy 
persems in the same manner, especially when he was Governor in the 
island of Ceylon. » 

t Atidttllah Kntb^Shlh, the inxth Saltan of the Knth^ShihC dynaity 
of Golkonda j he died in 1674. * Mif Maliiiittilad Aaifau 
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Itien with thp Kitig^ to urge his hmiieclmte 
fmn eoiirlji under any false pretext, and to replant the 
necessity of his joining him in the Kantmik : but he found 
it impossible to elude the vigilance with which be was 
guarded* Disappointed In this^ the Vlaier s next measure 
was at once bold and original^ and it brought the Kii^ 
Go^ioWo to the very veige of destruction : so true it is 
that he who cannot keep his own counsel cannot pteservf 
his crown. Jemla addressed a letter to Aurmg^Zcbe, at 
this time in Daulet-Abad,^ the metropolis of the Decan^ to 
the following effect : 

* I have rendered, as all the world knows, essential 
services to the King of G^lkonda, and be owes me a heavy 
debt of gratitude* Nevertheless, he is plotting my ruin 
and that of roy family. May I be permitted, therefore, to 
throw myself under your protection } In acknowledgment 
of the kindness I anticifmie at your hands, 1 suggest a plan 
by which you may easily obtain possession Imifa of the King's 
persoti and kingilom. Confide in my integrity, and the 
enterprise will neither be diffieuli nor dangerous ; assemble 
four or %e thousand of your choicest cavalrj% and proceed 
by forced marches towanis 6'o/ioadii, whtcli may be reached 
in sixteen days, spreading a rumour that this body of borne 
is escorting an ambassador from CAuA-JrAua, who has affairs 
of momeni to negotiate with the King at Bag^taguer.^ 

* tile Fort of Daulatibid, imcteiitly called Deogarh, was hom a 
remote period the ftfrooghold of the rulers of (be Ihsccau. After 
AiirtogJwVs death in 1707 this fortress and other Mogul territory in the 
i>cccaQ passed into the hands of Asaph Jah, a distinguished general in 
Auraagreb^ service, the founder of the Ntiam^s dynasty, in whose 
family they have retiiah>od ever siiice. 

^ Bhigtiiiliir, the * Fonutuile City/ called afler By^tmatf the 
favourite mistress of Kutb Sbih Muhammad Kuli, who founded it in 
*5891 removing his seat of govenitiient from Coll^da, about y miles 
distant, on account of its want of water and general unbeallhlnpi. The 
historian Khdff Kldn states that some time after the death of Bbdgtiiitl 
the name was changed to iiaidaribld (Hydeiablid)* but Ibal in the 
Ktrnacukr language of the people it (miitinue>d t# 'taf'cailed Bhlgiiatll 
It is now the diiief dty and capital Of the Haidaiii|d State* 
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* Tlie Dabir^^ through whose mediuiu th^ first eoimoii* 
oioiiion is always made to the King, is my relation — ^my 
creature — and entirely in my confidence : you have only 
to advance with rapidity, and I promise so to order it, that 
you shall arrive at the gate of Bag-uaguer without exciting 
a suspicion that you are any other than an ambassador 
from Chak-Jehau. When the King advances, according to 
custom, to receive the credentials, you may easily secure 
his person, then his w^hole family, and dis|>ose of him in 
the manner you may deem fit, inasmuch as his palace of 
Bag-nagucr where he usually lives is unwalted, and without 
a ditch or fortifications of any sort. Meanwhile I will 
defray the wiiole expense of the ex[>edition, and engage to 
pay fifty thousand rupees daily during the time it may lie 
ill progress.’ 

Aureng^Zehcy ever intent upon projects of ambition, 
immediately adopted the measures profiosed in this 
letter. He }iroceeded at once towards the territory of 
the King of Golkonda, and with such address was the 
plot conducted, that when the Prinee reached Ifag- 
augaer, no one doubted that this formidable body of 
horse accompanied an embassy from the C^ai Moffd. 
The King, as is usual on similar occasions^ repaired to 
his garden for the purpose of receiving the pretended 
ambassador with appropriate ceremony and honour ; aticl 
while itiisuspiciousiy approaeliing bi^ perfidious eneinji. 
he was about to be seixed by ten or twelve slaves— 
Georgians — as had been projected, when an OntmA, 
who was in the conspiracy, touched with iudden 
morse and comtnuistou, exclaimed, * Your majesty Is test 
if you do not instantly fly; this is Anrmg^Ztbe^ smi no 
ambassaiior/ It would be superfluous to describe the 
King's eonstemation : be fled from the sjiot, and, mdunt^ 
ing the first home be could find, rode at full ipedt to 

^ The who exercbei ibt fitndimti of a Secietaty of 

for FcAreign AflUn, is still a very imporiaat oiidal ai tii« 
aafl other Oriental courts. 
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the fattress of Golkoudaj^' dtitaol only a leagae Bug^ 
nagfter, 

AlUmngh disapf^ointed of his prey, Anreng-ZAe felt that 
that there iras no occasion for alarm, and that he might 
secorely proaeciite his endeawurs to obtain po^asion of 
the King's person. 'Fhc entire spoliation of the palace 
was his next act He stript it of all its costly contaiti» 
but sent the women to the King, according to a custom 
most icnipuiously observed amongst Eastern despots. 
He then determined to besiege the King in hts fortress, 
but as he was without a supply of the necessary muni- 
tions of war the siege was protracted, and ChahJfehm^ 
two months after its commencement, peremptorily com- 
manded his son to relinquish hts enterprise, and return 
without delay to the Dmiw ; so that, although the 
fortress harl been reduced to the last extremities from 
the want of proi istans and war inatertai, he was obliged 
to retire, 

Aurmg-Zebe was aware that in issuing these orders, 
the Mi»gd was InAuenced by Dam and Begum [Saheb], who 
foresaw ftiat If permitted to pursue his designs against 
the King of Cattanda, he would become too powerful. 
The Prhiee, however, betrayed no resentment, but ac- 
knowledged the duty of implicit obedience to hit father s 
eonnnandi. Before be retired he received ample indem- 
niiicaiion for the expense of the armament, and stipulated 
that Emr-Jemkt should have free jiermission to remove 
with his family, property, and troops, and that the silver 
colti of the realm should In future l>ear the anus of OoA- 
Jehun. Moreover, he inariletl his son Sidim MnAwoud* 
to the King's eldest daughter, exacted a promise that 
the yeung Prince should be nominated successor to the 
throne of Go/iimhi, and received, as the Princesses 

^ bituaisd ia a position on s gmnltef It is now 

ai«Nl t$ the Hiaam’s tfctstiry m4 a State ptisoii. i ^ 

• SaltiiiMaha»iinid« who died miSyStin ttwStatefdiottolGw^^ 
where he hud betn coained !iy his hither I! 
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dowry, the fortress of Ram^gu^re^ with the whole of its 
appurtenanees. 

These two great men, Emir^Jemla and Aureng-Zebet were 
not long together before they planned great enterprises, 
and while returning to the Decan, they besieged and eap- 
tured Bider,^ one of the strongest places in 
They then proceeded to Daniel-- A bad, in which city they 
lived upon terms of the closest intimacy, forming gigantic 
plans of future aggrandisement. Their union may be re- 
membered as an important epoch in the history of Hin- 
dousim : it prepared the way for the greatness and renown 
of Aureng-Zebe. 

Jemla, who had by his address contrived to obtatii fre- 
quent invitations to the court of Chah-Jchan, repaired at 
length to Agra, and carried the most magnificent presents, 
in the hope of inducing the Mogol to declare war 
against the Kings of Goikonda and Fisapaur, and against 
the Porlngtmr. On this occasion it was that he presented 
C/tah-Jehan with that celebrated diamond which has been 
generally deemed unparalleled in size and beauty.^ He 
dilated with earnestness on the l>enefits which jvould 
accrue from the conquest of Golkanda, whose precious 
stones were surely more deserving of his consideration 
than the rocks of Kandahar, whither the Mog&l was about 

* Rimgiri, about i lymiJes to ihc northcsfst of the town of Hyderabad. 

® Bidar, about 75 miles to the norrh-wcsl of llw town of Haidaiibid 

(flydembad). Noted for the metal ware, bldarf (Wnfcc) woric, lo 
which it has given its name. 

® Bijapur, the great Moslem Stale, founded by a son Of Murad tt, 
the Ottoman Emperor who succeciled to the throiie iti 1422. Bonilet 
follows the Hindoo form of the name, Vtj^iyapurau 

* Not theleast valuablepart ofDr. Ball'sedition of TavcmJci^* fhaveis, 
if his identification of this diamor^ with the world-renowned gM the 
Koh 4 -ndr, or * Mountain of Lustre/ which he has been able to do a 
comparison of Tavernier’s drawing of the Great Mogul’s diamond with 
models of the K^ 4 -ndr as it was when broiight to Englaifd In l|$Oi 
and by a scientific sifting of other evidence. For an abatraet 
Ball’s account, which he has kindly sanctioned and revtsed, to^foer 
with extracts from Catrou, relating to Amir Jumk, sec Appendix ll 
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to lead ail army ; his military operations in that kingdom 
mght not to ceasO;, he said, until the conquest of h|s armt 
extended to Cape Cmory.^ 

The diannonds may have produced their effect upon ti||^ 
mind of Chah^ehm ; but it Is the more received opiniod 
that he was glad of a pretext for raising an army wbfch 
should restrain the growing insolence of his eldest son 
and that it was for this reason he entered into the views 
of Jemla^ 

Whatever were his motives, he resolved to send an 
Jinny towards the Decan under the Emirs command, 

/ium had incurred his father s displeasure by his recent 
and undisguised attempts to become paramount in power 
and authority ; but there was one act of his which Chah^ 
Jehan regarded with peculiar horror and indignation, and 
which he w^as least lUsposed to forgive, — the murder of 
Vi/ier a nobleman whom the Mogol con- 

sid< r^l the mc«?it accomplished statesman of Asia^ and for 
whom he felt a warmth of friendship that became quite 
proverbiai What was the offence which Dam judged 
worthy oC death is not ascertained. Perhaps he appre- 
hended that in the event of the King’s demise, the power- 
ful ascendency of the Vizier miglit leave the crown at his 
dkpa«iab and that he would place it on the head of Sulim 
SnJaA, whose parly he .seemetl to favour : or it is possible 
Dam may have been induenced by the reports promulgated 
res}iectiiig the intentions of SaduHah-Kan, who, from being 
an Indian [Hindoo] by birth, had excited the jealousy of 
the Persiam at court. One of these rumours was, that 

^ The Aficicnt and coitect name of that Ca|>e, the most 
jKiint of India, Comorin being a roriwguesc cormplion of Kumlri 
(*a virgin*)* 

^ In the yaMa mima q( Inayal Kldn, it issttteil that SIdullah 
KMn, ’Allamf, <lie<l from the effects of a severe and painftt) attack of 
colic. The Waiir, who was considered Ibc most able anti a|mghl 
minister that ever appealed in India, died in Cfitiou at«o 

records tlial IMra wws accused of having caused ^J|llah Khib to ^ 
poisoned, < " 
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after the death of Chah-Jehan, the Viaicr desigtied to 
exeittde the Mogok from the throne, and either to restore 
the royal race of the Paians^^ or usurp the crown for himself 
or his son. His wife was a Paian ; and it was pretended 
that he kept a well-appointed army of that people, 
cantoned in various parts, to aid him in accomplishing 
his project 

It was evident to Dtim that to send troops to the 
Demn was in effect to increase, by so many men, the 
strength of Aureng-Zebe, He opposed the measure, there- 
fore, with many arguments and entreaties, and by eveiy 
art he could devise. Finding it, however, impossible to 
move Chith-Jehan from his purjjose, he {lersuaded him to 
impose certain conditions, by wdiich Aurrftg-Zebe should 
engage to abstain from all interference in the ccmduct of 
the war; fix his residence at Dmtiei-Afmd ; confine his 
attention to the govenimcnt of the Decan ; and also that 
the Emir should retain the al>solute and ttiidividcd com- 
mand of the army : leaving the whole of his faintly at 
court, as hostages for his fidelity. This last clause was 
extremely offensive to Jemia ; but Chah Jthan prevailed 
with him to yield compliance, assuring him tlial this 
stipulation was intended only to satisdy the eaprice of his 
i»on, Dara, and that he should soim be followed by his wife 
and children. The Emir put himself at the bead of a fine 
army, wnth which he marched into the l)tm » : and with* 
out tarrying in that countiy, entere<l Vmpmr^ com- 
mencing his operations with the siege of t place 

of considerable strength. 

Such was the state of thnimMim when tile AfiJgcil, who 
had passed his seventieth year, was seiaed with a diiorder^ 
the nature of which it were unbecoming to dcicrilie. 
Suffice it to state that it was clisgraecful to a man 

* The L6cH Fathia iftmij of Delhi having been ainhecl If tfif 
Mogul Invasion of Biiba I Sh^h ifi 1516. 

* aljoiit 30 miles to the west of in what h'lhpi':|UW' , 
of the HftklsriMd (Hykrabad) State. 
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ht$ initead of waffling, ought to fiavfg been 

eareful to {sreserve the remaining vigour of his eonatltui* 

ti<m.^ 

The Mogot* Illness filled the whole extent of bia 
dominioni with agitation and alarm* Dam eolleeled 
powerful armies in DekU and Agm, the pHncipal cities of 
the kingdom. In Bmgak, Sviim Sufak made the same 
v^orotts preparations for war. Aureng-%ehe in the Brnm, 
and Morml^Balethe in Gnzamte, also levied such forces as 
evinced a determination to contend for empire. The four 
brothers gathered around them their friends and allies ; 
all wrote letters, made large promises, and entered into a 
variety of intrigues, /him, having intercepted some of 
fhese letters, showed them to his father, inveighiiig 
bitterly against bis brothers ; and Begum [AwArA], hi§ 
sister, availed herself of so advantageous an opportunity 
to prejudice the 3 fogo/ against his three rebellicais sons : 
but Ckak^JekfiM plaeei] no confidence in Dam, and sus- 
jiecting he Imd a design to poison him, swalloweii no foml 
without the utmost fear and caution. It is even thought 
tlial fie liorreipoiided at this time with AurrngXebe, and 
that Dam, being apprised of the circuniitaiice. was traits- 
{lorted with rage to such a degree as to threaten his 
father. Meanwhile, the Ktng*s dtsteitiper increased, and 
it w as reported that he was dead : the whole court was in 
confusion ; the population of Agra was panic^strirken ; the 
shops were closed for many days, and the four Princes 
opcmiy declared their setikfd purpose of making the sword 
the sole arbiter of their lofty pretensiom. It was, in fiml, 
too late to recede : not only w*as the crown to be gained 
by victoiy alone, but in case of defeat life was certain 
to be forfeited. Inhere was now no choice between a 
kingdom and death ; as Ckak^Jehaa had ascended the 
throne by imbruing hts hands in the bWod of his own 
brotheiw, so the unsuccessful candidates liui the fumpit 

* This lllatti was la Septtiabwr 1657, whea Skdk |alda was upwaplf 
of 64 ycifii of nge. 
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oeoiiion were sure to be siujrificed to the jeitlouty of the 
eoiii{oeior. 

StiAm Sy&h was the first 'who took the field* He bad 
filled his eoffers in the rich country of BeMgak by utterly 
mining some of the Rajas or Kiagkts of that region^ and 
by plundering others* He was therefore enabled to raise 
a numerous army: and confiding in the support of the 
Ptmtim omrahs, whose religious views he had embraced^ 
adivaneed rapidly on Agra, He issued a proclamation 
which set forth the death of his father by poison from the 
hand of Data, and declared his determination lioth to 
avenge so foul a inurder, and to m^cupy the vacant throne* 
Ckak-Jehm, at the instance of Data, hastened to undeeeiire 
him in regard to the rumoiir of his decease ; the malady 
was giving way, lie said, to the jKiwcr of medicine, and 
he expressly commanded him to return forthwith to his 
government of Ikagale, But as Snllm Sttjah'x friends at 
court represented the Emj^emrs disonler as incurable, he 
continued his march toward the capital, pretending that 
he was too well convinced of the death of his revered 
parent, and that if, contrary to his expectation, be should 
l>e yet alive, he wm desirous of kissing his feet^ and re- 
ceiving his commands* 

Aureng-Zebe also published his proclamations, and put 
his forces in motion, much at the immt time as Salim 
Sufak He, too, was mediiaiiitg an advance on Agra when 
he received a similar prohibition, both from the King and 
from iJara ; the latter of wbmn menaced him with punidh'- 
nienl if be quitted the Hrcrni He disscmbM, howeiw, 
like hi« brother of Beagak^mid returned a ifinilar aiiawer; 
but as his finances were not abundant, and hk army was 
comparatively small, he endeavoured to obtain by ftand 
what he emild not hope to gain arms. The Immodiile 
dupe# of hi# artifice were Mamd-Bakhe aiMl Emir^emkj 
In a letter to the former he said 
* 1 need not remind yon, my brother, how lopugnaait to 
my real dlfposition are the tml# of govemmetit* WWfc 
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Bum and Suttm Sujak are termeiiteii wilb a tbliat fur 
niily fnrthe iife&f BFaikr. Buty althinifli 
retmtineing all elaira to the kingdom^ f nevertbeleii 
eonrider myself bound to Impart my sentlmeiiti to yoUi 
my firiendf whom I have always tenderly loved* Bam is 
not only ineapable of reigning, but is utterly imwoitby 4if 
the thwMie, Inasmuch as he Is a Ao/er— an idolaler«-«and 
held In abhorrence by all the great OmmAt* SuAm 
It equally undeserving the crown ; for being avowedly a 
heretic — he Is of course an enemy to Himdmt§im. 
Will you then permit me to say that In you alone are to 
lie found the quyifications for nilitig a mighty empire ? 
This opinion is not adopted by tnyself only ; it ta likewise 
entertained by the leading nobles, who esteem yon for 
your maichlets valour, and are anxious for your arrit'al in 
the capital. With respect to myself, if I can exact a 
solemn ptomiae from you that, when king, )"ou will suffer 
me to imas my life in some sequestered spot of your 
dominions, where I may offer up my constant prayers to 
hravert In and without molestation, I am prepared 

immediately to iiiake common cause with you, to aid you 
With my e^Hinsel and my friends, and to place the whole 
of my army at your dtsposal. I send you one hundred 
tliousand roapaw, of which I etilreat your aceeptance, m 
m eamett of my best wishes. The time is critical : you 
shiHild, therefore, not lose one moment in taking possession 
of the castle of «!ihoam/c, where I know the vast treasure 
of the State to be depositeil/ 

whose wealth and power were compara* 
tively limited, received his brolber*s proposals, accompanied 
m they were by so large a sum, with great delight, and 
was beyond metiiire elated at the prospect which now 
presented itself to him. The letter was everywhere 
exhibited, in expectation that the young men would be 
induced fcy its contents to enter with Cfheciftthieaa inlq;,hi$ 
eimy, aiMi‘ that it might dlapoae ■theop^enl merdbanis 
more wUlIhgly to lend the hurge^ sums waijemming 
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with undeviating rigour. He now assumed all the conse* 
quetiee and authority of a king ; was jsrofuse in his 
promises, and contrived everything so successfully that be 
soon collected a pretty numerous army. From this army 
it was his first care to detach three thousand men, under 
the command ofChah-Jims.A eunuch,^ hut a valiant soldier, 
to lay siege to the castle of Saamie, 

AnrmgZebe next tunied his thoughts on Emir Jemk. 
He sent to him his eldest son Sulian Mahmomd (whom he 
had married to the King of OolkmditM daughter)® with a 
request that he urould come to him at Datiki-Jhad^m he had 
intelligence of the greatest imjKirtanee to impart. The 
Emirwm at no loss to divine the nature of this intelligence, 
and refused to tpiit his army which was still engaged in the 
siege of KaliaHc ; ^ alleging that he had recently received 
tidings from Agm, and could assure Sutfm Mattmowd that 
Chnh Jehitn was not dead. In no case, how ever, could he 
think of CO ofierating w ith A^rrng M»e, while his wife and 
children were in |K>wer; his determination was 

fixed ; he would not he a fwirty in the present quarrel. 

Finding it im|Kissihle to aceoin}fHih the olyect of hit 
mission, Suiian Mahmmd returned to J)aule(-Almd^ ex^ 
tremely displeased with the Emir; but no 

way discouraged, sent another luetaage liy bts second ton, 
SuUm Mazmn,^ who conducted hft mimim with »o tnuch 
address and urbanity, and made such {Mroteitatiotts di 
friendship, that Emir Jemk couhl not withstand the foiw 
of his solicitations. He vtgoroudy proiacuted the ttegt, 
of Kalmnt^ and haring forced the garrisoii to capftnlite, 
hastened to lymld AM with the dower of hit army* 

* The Khwdja Shlhbiz of KMfi KMo, who, io hk bkoiy, Sflfl 
that aficf the fort of Stumt wa$ rc^uce^i a mmm Cl fifttaw laldb* of 
rapeet wasdemaadeii frofn the merchaiiti of the pfact., who 

s^ecd to pay six. 

* See pat. *S«t,p*a4. 

* Miilwiminad Mti*jiixam, who saccetded hi| folhcr, Aiuatqpilii 
with the title of Shih Alam BahMyr Shili, wai hofn at lltof fNhqait |i 
1643, and died at Lahore in tyta. 
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Aumtg-Z^ received Emur-Jemia with the strougeat prO' 
kindneas, celling him'ihi&i’«nd'Atha|;y‘£BilNl 
Jij — ‘ Fetb«'/ and * My Lord Father/ He cmbraedi itia 
welecNine visitor a hundred times ; and taking him aside, 
addressed him thus:— ' I acknowledge the force of the 
objection ma^e by you to SuUan Mahmoud, and it is the 
opinion of my friends at court, who are men of judgment, 
that it wmild be extremely imprudent, while yotir family 
are in the hands of Dam, to stir openly in my favour, m* 
even to manifmt the slightest disposition to promote the 
interest of my cause. But it is not for me to inform you 
that there are few difficulties which may not be overcome. 
A scheme has occurred to my mind, which, though at first 
it may surprise you, will, I doubt not, on refiection, appear 
to you well catculated to ensure the safety of your fai^y. 
Suffer yourself to be confined in prison ; it will have the 
effect of mi(ioaiug upon the world, and we shall reap ail 
the success we »'»n desire from this plan: for who will 
ever imagine that a person of your rank could tamely 
subnt!* to incarceration ? In the mean time, I can emjdoy 
u par' <.r your troops in any manner you think fit ; and 
you will not perhaps refuse, in furtherance of our project, 
to supply me with a sum of money, according to the offer 
ymi have so repeatedly made. With these troops, and 
this iiuuiey, 1 may safely try my fortune. Allow me, 
therefore, to conduct you to the fortress of Daultl-Atmd 
where yon will be guarded by one of my sons ; we may 
then deliberate upon the means to be pursued, and I can- 
not conceive how any suspicion should arise in the mind 
of Dam, or how he qpi reasonably ill-treat the wife and 
t^idren of one who is apparently my enemy.' 

I have Mitbwity for statir^ that such was substimtiaUy 
the language used by Aamig-Zeie. The con^emtioiis 
which dictated the Eunr't answer to these strange peo- 
positiotis are not now so well known. It ii certain, hww- 
vm, that he oan^died with theat, that be to 

idiee the troops under Aureug-ZSt’s «rd«t| to lend- him 
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mmiey, and, what is even more extraofiliiiarjr* to be eon-- 
ducted to the fortress of Daukt-Atmd* Some liave 
thought that Bmir^emla was really allured by the solemn 
assurance of advantages to be derived from his acqui- 
escence, and that he was likewise influenced by the 
recoUeolioii of those vows of ardent anti indissoluble friend* 
dlj|> Wiljiich had been so frequently interchanged between 
him and AurtHg-Zehe, Others there arc who, perhaps 
with more reason, i>eiieve that fear forbade him to with- 
hold his assent, as the two sons of AurtHf^Zebet SbtUm 
Mmtm and *SW/oa MaUfmad, were present at the con- 
ference ; the former completely armed, and assuming a 
look that could not be mistaken ; the latter indulging in 
^ unseemly gritiiaces, after having raised his ann in a manner 
which implied an intention of proceeding to violence : for 
the fwide of tliis Prince was mortified because his brother** 
mission had been attended with iH'ttrr su<*cess than his 
own, and he was at no plains to cimceal his reaenlment 

When the iinprisamineitt of Em%r*Jtmla became known 
that portion of the aritiy which had been brought from 
Eisajt&ar demanded aloud the rtUimc of their commander, 
and would soon have opened the door of has piisoii, if they 
had not been apfaeased by the arts of Amre»g-*M>e,^ who 
tntiinated to the superior officers tlmt the EmirM conine- 
ment was quite voluiitaiy , and a part, in feet, of a seheyne 
understood between tliemsdivti^ He was, beiidet» laviib 
of his presents : be pioiiiiaeil advanoeinent to the ofbeem, 
and increased the pay of the private iolilieni ; giving Ihtm 
at once three advance m a fdedge of his Btl^i 

intentions* 

In this manner the troops lately under JmktB mamMHl 
were persuaded to lidie pari in the campaign medtlated 

Ammig^ZebCf who thus toon found falmaetf in a midtlioti 
to take fleld. He lirst marched in the dlrodiiiil of 
Stmmk for the purpose of aecekimtinf the felt of that 
place, whkh persevered In a vigmtm and. 
resistaitee ; but a few days after hk army hatl tmfn pal in 
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motioit he received new* irf the rannsnder of th^ town.' 
He then deapatebed m eoDgntuktory letter to Momd- 
Bttkc^e; Riiide him aeqiuinted with *11 imt lud fianed 
with Emr Jada ; told him he w*« now ct the head a 
formidable force ; that he posaeaaed abundance of money, 
that his undenteading with the {mncifiaJ courtiera wtm 
complete; and that he was fully |ne|Mred to praeeed 
towards BmmpoHr» end Agm. He then urged him to 
besten his march, and be fixed the place for the jpnetiaii 
of the two armiet. 


Mond-Bakdu was disappointed in the amount of tieaMiie 
found in Swow/e; perhaps it bad been exa^erated by 
report; or the governor, as was generally suspected, bad 
appn^riated a large portion of it to his own use. The 
money of which he eamc into possession only sufficed to 
pay lh;> suldieis, who had been induced to enlist by the 
cxpectatimi of the immeme wealth which the walls of 
Sim,ale were believed to enclose. Nor ought the capture 
of the town to have increased the military reputation of 
this I’rinee , for, although destitute of regalw fortificationa, 
it )i-i iiaffied his utmost eudeavours for more than a 
uioiith ; and he iiad made no progress in the siege until 
the /laidr instructed him, for the first time, in the art of 
mmuig The blowing up of a considerable part of the 
wall spr^ consternation in the garrison, and terms of 
capitulation were immediately proposed.^ 

u Sfmnde faeUita'ted the future opentiona of 

!* n«me ; mining » 

yet ImperfecUy known among the Indians, and nothing 
eeuld have inspired them witli more sstonishment than ^ 

* In January 1658. 

iwmetiiBw Bnunpwt by tto tM 

aw?r6oo thlf^ ^ M>dejwod«ii Mubpiuawdaa Princes 
^ hT *'*"***^ »»<*«£«« hr Akhsi. Ir 

* Sm p ai, footnota <. 
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efficiieli>uf method in which ibis new art tiad been eiii]d<^t4 
by Mamd-^BatcAr, It was mojneovcr ttnivemlly belicfdl 
that vast riches bad falien into his hands. But notwith** 
standing the fame acquired by this event, and all the 
flattering promises of Jurcng-Zebe, the eunuch Ch&h-Abm 
uiged hi|n to disregard the extravagant declarations of his 
brother^ and not rashly to throw himself into his hands* 

* Listen,* he said, ‘ while it is yet tiiiie, to my advice ; 
amuse him with fair words, if you please ; but do not 
think of joining him with your forces. I^t him advance 
alone toward Agra, We shall by and by receive positive 
intelligence of your lather s state of health, and see the 
course that events may take. In the mean time you may 
fortify Simmte^ ii most important |K>st, which will secure to 
you the dominion of an extensive euuiitry producing a rich 
revenue, and with a little management you may become 
master of Brampour, also a town in a commanding situa- 
tion, and the key, as it were, of the Decan,' 

But the letters daily received from Aureng^Zebe deter- 
mined Morad-Bakvhe not to relax his exertions, and the 
wise counsel of the eunuch Chah-^Abas w^as rejected. This 
acute statesman had a wann and afieciionatl heart, and 
was sincerely attached to the interests of his master. 
Happy would it have been for the young prince if he had 
listened to his sage advice ; but Morad was blinded by an 
inordinate thirst for domiuion ; bis brother's letters were 
more and more expressive his entire devotedness to hk 
cause, and he consi<lered that, if left to his own resources, 
he should never be able to iv^aiise those seheiites of 
greatness that continually haunted his iinaginatton. He 
therefore broke up from his encampment at Amed^Ahid, 
abandoned Gmarate^ and made the best of fais way, over 
mountains and through forests, to the rendezvous whore 
Aureng^Zebe bad halted some days in expectation of his 
arrival* 

The junction of the armies was celebrated by great 
rqoicings and much festivity* The two brothers f spa 
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jiiAC^iayniblei lurid Amrmg^Zebe rmewed bit ptofmikm 0 f 
luiftltmble Aflr«!«!tioffi md hk pmlait«tj<iiii af empkte 
dkinterestedneai. Of the kingdom, he repetted ttuil he 
most ei^tiredl^ etitertelnecl no thought; he had placed 
himself at the head of an army for the sole purpose of 
combating Dam, their common foe, and of aeatitig JIfofinl 
on the vacant throne. During the march of the mnnfea 
toward the eapital, Aareng-Zebe spoke in the same time, 
and never omitted, either in private or public, to address 
his brother with the reverence and humility due frotn a 
subject to his sovereign, ealiing him Hamret, ^ King,’ and 
* Your Majesty/ Strange that Momd should never have su»- 
peeted his honesty of intention, or that the late nefarious 
transactions in (hlkmda should have made so slight an Im* 
preision on Ills mind ! but this Prince was blinded by a wild 
atnbitiofi for empire, and Iticafiabie of perceiving that he 
who had recently incurred so much infamy by his attempt 
to u^rp a kingdom eoitkl feel little inclination to live 
and die a FaMrt* 

The combined armies formed an imposing force, and 
their appmadi citmted a great sensation at the seat of 
g«>vemiiieiiit. Nothing could exceed the uneasiness of 
Ihm, and Chah^Jehan was apimlled at the threatening 
asfiecl of affairs. Whatever scope he permitted to his 
imagination, he could conceive no event, however mornen* 
tons and fraught with evil consequences, which might not 
he brought to pass by the talents of Aurtag-^Zebe and the 
intrepidity of Momd^Bakche, In vain did he despatch 
courier after courier announcing his convalescence, and 
assuring the two brothers that the whole of their proceed^ 
ings shoiikl be buried in oblivion if they imniediately 
returned to their respective governments: the united 
armies coiitinued to advance, and as the Kln|^s malady was 
really considered mortal, the Priwees bad recourse to 
their usual dissimulation, affirming that letters pur* 
porting to bear the King's. sign>annual wer|ifofg€i4es by ^ 
Dam; that CAfiA-ZrAoii was either deail or'|in the point 
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of denth ; and that if he should happily be alive, they 
were desirous of prostrating themselves at hh feet, and 
delivertng him from the thraldom in which he was held 
by IkmL 

Cfmk-Jehuns situation wes indeed distressing ; — afflicted 
with disease, and almost a prisoner in the hands of Daiw, 
who, guided by a furious resentment, breathed nothing 
but war, and was unwearied in pre^mrations for conducting 
it with vigour; — while his other children, regardless of 
repeated injunctions, accelerated their march toward Agm» 
But what a sad alteniative w'as left him in this extremity! 
his treasures, he saw, must dissif>ated, abandoned to 
ills sons, and squandered at their pleasure ; he was com- 
pelled to summon around him his faithful and veteran 
captains, who were generally unfavourable to l>om, and 
whom nevertheless he must eommaiid Ui es|K>u.se hts 
cause, and take the field against the other Princes, though 
in bis heart the old nxouarch felt more affection for them 
than for Dam, The danger lieiiig most }ires$ing on the 
side whence Sulian Sajah was advancing, an army was im- 
mediately sent against that prince, while another was 
assembled in order to encounter the combined fwces of 
Aurmg-Zebe and Morad-Bakvhe, 

Solimafi’Chekouh} Daras eldest son, was the general 
nominated to ilie command of the corps sent to oppose 
Sultan Sujalix progress. He was about five-and-tweiity 
years of age, of a fine person, not wH bout ability, generous 
and popular. He was a favounte with Clmk Jtlmn, from 
whom he had already received « great riclies, and who 
intended him for his successor in preference to Dma* As 
the Mogots chief anxiety was to avoid the effusian of 
blood in this unnatural contest, he appointed an old Anil, 
named Jesseingm,^ to be the companion or counsellor of 

^ Sdaimdo Sbikoh, bofu in 1635, died white in pd»m k the ftrt 
ofGwalior about 166a. 

* Kdji Jai Singh 1., of Jaipur (Joy pore), commonly exited 
; of the Rijiwat branch of the Kachhwihas of Amber Oaipuri a 
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lUi |r«»d 84 iii. Je$9dHgw! is at present one of the liehest 
R^fm in ffindominn^ and perhaps the ablest man in the 
wimie kingdom* The King gave him secret instmetions 
to avoids if possible^ coming to an engagement, and to 
leave no method untried to induce Sufgh to reirtee his 
steps* * Represent to mjr son/ he said, ^ that not bis duty 
alone, but also his policy, demand the reservation of his 
strength for a more justifiable and promising oeeaaion: 
until my malady have terminated in death, or at least 
until the result of the united efforts of Amntg-Zehe and 
Mamd^Baicke shall be ascertainccL' 

But all the efforts of Jesseingue to prevent a battle 
proved abortive. Holiman-Chekou/i, on the one side, was 
full of military ardour, and ambitious of acquiring a great 
name ; and, on the other, SMlian Sujak apprehended that 
if be delayed his inarch, Aurmg Zebe might overcome 
Ihim and gain possessum of the two capital cities, Apra 
and Ikhfi lima the two armies were no sooner in sight, 
than a heavy cannonade commenced; but I need not 
detain mj readers by detailing the particulars of this 
sctimi, ^ ®hall have to describe others of 

greater consequence : it is sufficient to state that the onset 
was impetuous on both sides, and that after a warm 
struggle tSidOift was obliged to give way, and at 

length to fly in confusion. It is certain that if JcMtmgiie 
and Ilk bosom friend IhlU-km} a Patm and an excellent 
soldier, bad not purposely held back, the rout of the 
enemy would have been complete, and their commander 
probably made prisoner. But the Raja was too prudent 
to lay hte hands on a.JPrince of the Blood, the son of bis 
King; and he acted eonformably to the Mogats inten* 

tlaa of great antiquity and renown. This clan traces its or%in 
to Bhok Rai, who is said to have foundetl the State of Amber In 967 
A.0., tliefresetit Mahdriji of Jaipur, being the thirty-liilh from the Rai 
R^j 4 Jiu Singh 1. died at Burhdnpur on the toih Juk 1^* 

^ Biter ^hdn, a Diddaai and younger twofier of Bahflydui ^ 1 

Khdiii Romla, in Amir of high rank. He died in 
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tiniis when he afforded Sulian Sajah the ineaiia of eseape* 
Although the loss of the enemy was inconsidemble^ yet m 
the field of battle and a few pieces of artilleiy remained 
mSaliman-Chekouh's possession, it was immediately reported 
at court that he had gained a decisive vktoiy.^ This 
affair^ while it raised the reputation of Soiitmm^Chekauk, waa 
injurious to that of 6W/aa Syah, and the ardour of the 
Pemam urho favoured his cause was proportionably abated. 

Soliman^Chekoah iiad been a few days employed in the 
pursuit of Snjah, when he received intelligence of the 
rapid and resolute march of Anreng-Zebe and Morad Bakcke 
on Agra. Aware of his father's want of eoiiduei and 
prudence, and knowing that he was surrounded by secrtd 
enemies, he prudently detennined to return to the capital, 
in the neighl>ourhcK>d of which l>iim would probably offer 
battle. Ever}' one is of optiiion that the young prince 
could not have a<lopted a wiser course ; and that if he 
could have brought up bis army in time, Aurmg-Xehe 
would have gained no advantage, if imleed be had ven* 
tured to engage in so unequal a contest. 

Nowiihstanding the success which had attended tlie 
arms of SoiimaH-Chekouh at Eiabas ^ (where the Gemm falls 
into the Canges) affairs took a very different turn in the 
direction of Agra, The government were struck with 
amaisement when they heard that Amrtng-Zebe had crossed 
the river at Bramjmur and forced Ids way tbrcHigh all the 
difficult passes in the mountains, on the auccesaful defence 
of which every reliance bad been placed. A body of 
troops was hastily despatched to dispute the paaiage ff 
the liver of Eagme$,^ while the main body of the army 

1 According to Khi fi Khia*s account, the baltle was fought mufif 
Bcnarei in the tnoadi of Dcccmlw 1657. 

* llahbas, a corruption of IlaMMa, the old name of Allalmladi^ joi 
still used hy the people to designate the capital dt the Kofth^^Weit 
Provinces. 

* UljaiQ {Ujein), on the river Sipra, the aneleilt capital of Ifilahif 
the Greenukh of the Hindoo gcographerst aa tMl first meddi^ 
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was preparing to move forward. To commaaA ibis body 
of two of the most skilfoh aod^ in point of petraonal 

inlneoee^ two of the most powerful inen» were seleeted* 
The name of tlie one was Kasem-Kan,^ a soldier of first- 
rate reputatimi^ sincerely attached to Chah^ehm^ but 
disliking Dam: he assumed the command very relue- 
tatitly> and only in obedience to the Magd. The other 
was the Eaja Jemmiemgue?^ who in importance and 
authority yielded not to Jemeingue. He was son-in-law 
of the fantcKis and powerful Daja Rana^ who lived in the 
reign of ElAar, and was prince of the lUjas. 

Dam addressed these two generals in the most affec- 
tionate terms, and presented them with costly gifts on 
their departure with the troops ; but Chah^Jekan privately 
suggested the same measures of caution and forbearmncCi 
which were practised in the case of Saiian SajaA, The 
coiisequenee was that messenger after messenger was sent 
to to beg that he would retire ; but while 

tlicre appeared this Indecision on one side, all was activity 
and resolution on the other: the messengers never re- 
lumed, mid the enemy unexpectedly crowned an eminence 
at a short dtstitnce from the river.^ 

pafccf! tlirmigb it ; now one of the dnef towns of the donuntons 
of the StUfilits. Bernier refers to the District, not the town 

of Oiiattt I * the passage of the river ’ being, ‘ the ford of Akbarptir/ 
of KhifI KMn’s account, which k still the Nerbudda crossing of the 
Great Deccan Road, alout i6 miles clue south of the oM Fort of 
M^ndti, and nearly 34 miles south-east of the mtUttiy station of Mhow. 

* Kawab iCasim Khiii Jamnf, who held the rank of a comtnamkr 
of 5000. 

* Riji Jaswant Singh. , See footnoic l, p 7. On hkdeath, to 
Alantgir attempted to force his ditldren to become Moslems.. Tbk 
theif attendanti rfwktcd, %hting valiantly when attacked by tbt 
littperor** iroopi. They e«cai>ed safely to Jodhpar, but were com* 
polled to take to the hills and woods* On the death of Ahui^r in 
I 7 t 37 i they reiplned their former po^aesstons* 

® Tim renowned Eana of Chltor (Chittoar). 

* ipk Herbiidda (Karbadl)i the boundary of the Ujjaia 
Bernier) territory, about 70 inies to the south of the eity of Ujjaia. 
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It wms siimtuer^ and the heat was intense tile «*>ver 
therefiire became fordable, Kmem^Km and the 
prepared for battle on perceivings as they apprehendedi a 
disposition on the part of Aurmg-Ztbe to force the liver. 
But in point of fact, the whole of his army was not yet 
come up, and this was only a feint ; for he feared that the 
enemy's troops might themselves cross the stream, cut 
him off from the water, attack him before the soldiers had 
recovered from their fatigue, and thus prevent him {rmn 
taking up an advantageous position. It appears certain, 
indeed, that he was at this lime totally incapable of 
opposing any effectual resistance, and that Kmm^Km and 
the Maja might have obtained an easy victory. I w^as noi 
present at this first encmiiiter; but such was the opinicm 
entertained by every s|>ectator, especiaiiy by the Frtmk 
officers in Aureng-^/jehe s artillery. The two commanders, 
however, were compelled by their secret oitlers quietly to 
take a position on the banks of the river, and to content 
themselves with disputing the passage. 

His army having rested two or three days, Ammg*Zeim 
made the necessary dispositions for forcing ttie passage, 
Plsciiig his artillery in a cominaiiditig position, ordered 
the troops to move forward under cover of its fire. Hl« 
progress was opposed by the cannoti of the enemy, and 
the combat was at first malnfained with great obutlmiGy. 
JemmtseingHe displayed eatraonlliiafy valour, diiputii^ 
every inch of ground with skill and pariinaeity* Witfc 
regard to Kasem Km, although it omtiot be denied thid 
be deserved the celebrity he had hithoio enjoyed, yet 
upon the present occasion he approved faintself neittimril 
deaterous getieral nor a courageous soldtef; bewail inreii 
suspected of treacheiy, and of having emteealed In the 
sand, during the night that preceded the battle, t||«l 
greater part of his ainntunitiofi, a few volieya having l||| 
the army without powder or ball However Ibis may' ' 

* The hank was fought oa the soth April 1658, •aour Dbamdtda/ 
ihb A 
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tbd telton wiks wdl supported, md the piwige ^^rouslj 
opposed* Tile estiiitaiits were mueh iueiWKiioded mdlci 
ip the bed of the river ; end the uucomwion belghl of Rs 
bftiikf, in meiiy psrts, rendered it extremely difficult to 
giiiii a footing on the other stele. The impetimity of 
At length overcame every imp^lpieiit ; he 
reached the oppotite bank with his corps, and was qnklcljr 
followed by the remainder of the army. It was then 
that Kmtm-Km inglortoitsly fled from the field, leaving 
JcMwmmngHe exposed to the men! Immitient peril. That 
iindaunted was beset on all sides by an overwhelming 
force, and saved cmly by the affecting devotion of Ws 
the greater part of whom died at his feet* 
Fewer than six hundred of these brave men, whose ntimber 
at the cinnineneeiiient of the action amounted to nearly 
eight thousand, survived the carnage of that dreadful day. 
With this fiiithfiil remiiani, the Raja retired to his own 
territory, not ©cmsklering it prudent to return to Agm on 
account of the great loss he had sustaiiieii^ 

rhe word signifies Saas af These 

p«»0|[de inst educateti from one generation to another In 
Ibe profeinion of amis. Parcels of land are assigned to 
them for their niatntetiance by the Rajm whose subjects 
they are, on eonditton that they shall appear in Rie field 
on the tiinimoiis of their chieftatn. They might be said 
to form a species of ffValiir nobility, if the land were in- 
alienable and descended to their children. From an early 
age they are aeetiftonied to the use of opium, and I have 
sometimes been astonifthed to see the large quantity they 
iwailow* On the day of batik they never fail to double 
the dose, and thia drug so animates, or rather inehaiatai 

* RijjiUl.*. . 

* KMII ICMti in his accomai ih« bsttlc says Kteiy lainale the 

^ftrk mnlis of lh« iahdd RlJ|Kiils were ditpcfiwd by the pfowens of 
the foilowtts of idte, Diuuay and gnsal fear Ml ufwo the heart of 
jaswaat, tlieir leader, and he, Car iroiii Minf like one of the renowned 
Cltn of tuma! hit back npm the tfttll% 'aud^wa^^ cmMu to 

brhqs iipm hinuelf evinh^^ tnhuny/ ^ i ? 
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Ibem, ihikt they m$h into the thickest of the eombiit 
insaiisible of danger. If the Itaja be himself a brave mail;, 
he need never entertain an apprehension of lieing deserted 
by his followers: they only require to be well led, for 
their minds are made up to die in his presence rathor 
than abandon him to his enemies. It is an interesting 
s%hl to see them on the eve of a Imttle, with the fumes 
of opium in their heads, embrace and bid adieu to one 
another, as if certain of death. Who then can wonder 
that the Crmd Mogol, though a Makamefm^ and as inch an 
enemy to the Gmiiies, always keeps in his service a laige 
retinue of Majas, treating them with the same considera- 
tion as his other Omrahs^ and appointing them to impor- 
tant commands in hts armies ^ ^ 

I may here relate the disdain ful reception experteiieed 
by the valiant Jtstmmsemgut from his wife, a daughter of 
the house of Rana. Wlieii it was announced that be wai 
approaching with bis gallant band of almut live hundMl 
Ragipotts, the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand^ 
at the head of whom he had fought with noble intrepidity, 
quitting the field from necessity, but not with diabonottr ; 
instead of sending to ciingratulate the gallant soldier on 
his escape, and console him in his misfortune, she dryly 
commanded that the gates of the castle should be elo^ 

* As the late Professof blcKhnitaii hm Sc dcmoiwtritwl, ia an 
article in 734# CaltaiM No. civ. iSji 4k^ft^rfr0m Mmkmn* 

mmian histmy* Tks Hindti 4/et5rr ik* G0mmmmi*) 

India nevei became a thoroutfh ^Iy|iamfiia4an coaatiy, ' Tht lavadefi 
were few and the cowniiy was loo large ai»il loo |>opaloft», The waves 
of ifutnigration from Turin were few atwl fa# between, and g 

on fndtan soil adseninrers, warrtews, and learned iiien, rallw lliail 
artisans and coloniits. Hence the Mabammadant depended tpoa the 
Hindoos for labour of every kind, from afcliiti«rtore down to if lieitltm! 
and tlw supply of mvanf*. Many bfandies ihey had to kitiii 
the Hindoos, as, for «aani|de, the culiivatbn of tialigcfioBa piodifS^ 
irrigation, coinage, mevlkifie, the buiidirf of hotmes, and weaviif 
stitfi suitable for the elimate, the nmrnjgtmmi of efephaniit and SO 
forth.* In cowrie of time, at Bernkr and many oHitts tncoid, lbs 
mlcfs had to depend on the iftndooi for iwamiiing their armjri 
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Mm. ‘ The man is coveted with tnRinijr/ she sai^^ 
‘and he shall not enter witiain these walls. 1 disown him 
for my hnsbimd, and these eyes can never aipdn behold 
him. No son*in4aw of tlma can possess a sou! so al^eeti 
He who is allied to his illostrioas house must imitate the 
virtumi of that great man : if he cannot vanqitisli be should 
die.* The next moment the temper of her mind took 
another turn. * Prepare the funeral pile/ die exclaimed*. 
‘The fire shall consume my body. I am decdved; mjr 
husband is certainly dead ; it cannot possibly be othm* 
wise;’ and then i^in, transported with rage, she broke 
into the Ntterest reproaches. In this humour she con* 
tinned eight or nine days, refusing the whole of that time 
to see her husband. The arrival of her mother was 
attrnded, however, with a beneficial effect : she, in some 
measure, appeased and comforted her daughter, by 
.«oiemttly proiiiising, in the Raja’s name, that as soon as 
he should be somewhat recovered from his fatigue, he 
wouid coUeet a second army, attack Avreng-Ztht, and 
foiiy retrieve his re}Nitation. 

'rtiK sm^dote may serve as a specimen of the B|drit 
which animates the women of this countiy. 1 mi|dlt 
meution several instances of the same kind, having seen 
many wives bum themselves after the death of thedr 
husbands: but these are details which I reserve for 
anothcr |^bce ; where I shall, at the same time, show the 
ascendeni^ which prejudice, undent habit , hope, the foree 
of public opinimi, and the principle of honour, have over 
the buman mind.’ 

When Dam was made acquainted with the calamitinis 
events that had occurred at Eagena, the vudence «f his 
rage would have hurried him into a course of the mo^ 
extravagant conduct, if he had not been ristrained by the 
a^ments and moderation of CJmh-Jdma* ’That Jfases»> 
Km, had he been within his reach, would have paid tihe 
fmfeit his bead, ean acmtmdy be doabled ; end Eiljr 
• Sat'iqk. jfAitttf, . 
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Jkmki being regarded as the primary and prinelpal eatiae 
of the present crisis (since it was he who supplied dwnmg^ 
Zebe with troops and money), Dam would have killed his 
son Makmd Emir^Km and compelled his wife and daughter 
to become prostitutes, had he not at length yielderl to 
the suggestions of the King, who showed the ealreine 
improbability of the Emirn concisrrence in the measufes 
of Aufmg-Zebe. His judgment was too sound, he observed, 
to allow of his placing his family in jeofMtrdy, for the sake 
of advancing the interests of a man for whom he could 
feel DO warmth of friendship. On the contrary, it was 
suflieiently obvious that he had been himself deceived, and 
had fallen into the wiles of jiureng Zebr. 

The invaders, in the mean time, were flusbefi with 
success, impressed with an idea of their invineibillly, and 
persuaded that there was no object, however difficult and 
stupendous, which they might not achieve. Still more to 
increase the confidence of his troops, Aureng-Zebe vaunted 
aloud that in I^ras army there were thirty thouaand 
MagoU devoted to his sen’ice; and that this was not 
entirely an empty boast will soon be made apparent 
M&rad-Bakxht felt impatient of delay, and expressed hit 
eagerness to push forward ; but hii brother rcpreiaed tbii 
ardour, representing the necessity of stwne repose on the 
banks of the beautiful river* {NeriHidda}, eapectally as It 
would aford an opportunity Ibl* corita^pndm with hii 
friends, and ascertaining tbc Mmikm of affairs* The 
advance on Agra was therefore slow and diTtifiii|ie€t 
exactly regulated l>y the itiformation dsdjf received. 

CkathJehm was now ledueed to a state of 
and misery. He saw that his 'mm$ were not to h# tuixidl 

Nerbfidda (l«^trtoda) secowl to the Ciaagea iW'oaf 
rivers of India in rcliglowi faitetity. In fm *tk said that hi tlw fkmjm 
year 1951 (i%5 a.o*) the laneiiiy oC tlie witt mnth 

purifying vkuic of ibc' Jlcrbactila will tMtlnuc fli« isaic tluoi^dioal 
ail the s^e» of the world. Thm liver, whcli well deserves the 
of * iieautf/nl * to U |jy Bemicff then kaiaed fht lawisiaiy 

between Htiid<wtaii proper and the I>e«em 
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fispi thf^ir detenniiiailm to enter tiie and 

rieared with dtmey the mighty peefiaimlloii made hyDmm 
i»r a deeiaive battle. He had a prescience of the terrible 
eyils Impending over his house, which he endeavourdl by 
eveiy expedient to avert. He was not in a sltuattmi, 
however, to reidit the wishes of Dam^ for he still ecmltiined 
to labour under the inftuence of disease, and was the 
servant rather than the sovereign of his eldest son. To 
that fum he bad long been compelled to teidgii all 
autbmity, and the mtlliaiy commanders, as well as the 
officers of the Slate, were instructed to yield implicit 
obedience to the orders of Dam, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this Prince was enabled to assemble a 
numeioui army, finer than perhaps had ever trod the 
plains of lliadcmiloii. The lowest caletilailon makes it 
amount to one hundred thousand horse, more than twenty 
thousand foot, and eighty pieces of cannon; besides an 
ifiCtdhble fiimiber of camp-followers, and those bamr 
dealers,^ so pconary for the support of an army in peacse 
m well m In war, and who, I suspect, are often included 
by histoidins in the nnmber of comluitants, when they 
speak of immetiie armies of three or four hundred thousand 
imeii. UpueslionaUe it is, that the force under Dmm** 
command was sufficient, in point of physical utrength, to 
overwhelm two or three such armies as 
whose utmost number could not eicced forty ihousand 
men of all arms, and theiie harassed and nearly w«mi out 
marches under a vertical mm- Yet, nolwithatand* 
ing ibis dls|mrily of numbers, no one seemed to presage 
success to Dmni the only troops on whose fideUly he could 
depend being with tlie army under and 

the pmicipai OmmJk having maiiifested lymptinns of dia* 
affection to hts tnlerest s. His friends, Ihetefore, earnest ly 
recommended him not to hamurd an engagement Obfi- 
icAoa was most urgent on this point, offering, infirm m he 

* The ttidcfs in Utic * Kegiuicntsl Ibciiaf * of a tecwkni ladtaa on* 
tomnent or map, m fkmiliar to all Aaglo-ltHlisiia fe 
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was, to asstiixie the chief command, and to face Awrm^ZeM $ 
army. This scheme was admirably adapted to |wreiervc 
peace, and to arrest the progress of that haughty prince : 
neither he nor Morad BaJkAe would probably have felt 
disposed to fight against their father: or, if they had 
ventured upon such a step, their ruin must have been the 
consequence ; for Chah-Jthm was popular among all the 
Ommks^ and the whole army, including the troops under 
the two brothers, was enthusiastically attached to hla 
person. 



Fm*. tefwfoi- SlilS 


Futing in their attempt to prevent m nppeitt to Si# 
fwmfd, Dum't friends exheusted every aignment to 4i»- 
soede him, et least, from teting with predpitonejr, and to 
induce him to delay the battle untd the arrival of jia ft a p i 
CketmA, who was bastenipg to his msistaiioe. Tito ^10 
was sound advice, the young Prince hdag be* 

loved, and retamiog at the head of a ektoSoiii 
composed of aoldiers, as 1 have belinc idpwted, iitbaStod 
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to Dam. But b« rejected this, as he bad done the former 
{»ro|KMition, and remained indexible in his resolution to an- 
tidfaite Attnt^Zebe and bring him immediately to action. 

If indeed Zktm could have commanded fortune, and 
otmtroUed events, bis own reputation and peculiar Interest 
mif^t have been promoted by such a proceduie. IliiMe 
were the considerations that actuated him, and which be 
could not altogether conceal : — he was master of the 
King's person ; in possession of his treasure, and enjoying 
umlivided authority over the royal armies. StUiam Smjah 
was already half ruined ; bu other brothers were come, 
with a weak and worn-out army, voluntarily, as it were, to 
throw tbemselves into his hands. Once defeated, they 
would have no way of escape ; be would then become 
absdute lord, attain the end of bis labours, and ascend 
the throne without competition or difficulty. If be in- 
tnated management of the campaign to his father, an 
amicable aceommodation would take place; his brothers 
would return quietly to their respective provinces ; Chak- 
Jektm, whose health was evidently improving, would 
rcsjunc tiSr reins of government, ami affairs revert to their 
former state. If, again, he awaited the arrival of his son 
tioUmm^Gkeioiik, the King might employ the interval in 
formiog some derign to his disadvantage, or enter into 
ntgotiabon with Jmmg^Zrbe injurious to his interests ; 
aud. admitting that after the junction o( his son's army, a 
battle were fought and gained, the part which he might 
have had in the success of the day would be denied 
and the honour of the achievement rest with <SSaltim«a* 
CkeioHk, whose mlhtary reputation was already known 
and estahlisiied. Itien, who could tell the effect wbkb the 
general af^nse might {woduce on his youthful and ardent 
mind, cuuntenanced as be would be by his gini^&tber 
ami many of the chief Ommht t There wm no M|ing how 
houndlem his amidtim) might bccoiw, fw bow littl* it 
might be restrained by the affection mid JcMiect he otsed 
to his hither. ’ ' 
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Stieh were the reasons whieh indoeed Dtmt to tttm o 
deaf ear to the voice of prudence and ikeiidship. He 
ordered the whole army to take the field, and presented 
himself before Ch^h-Jekm, then in the fortress of Agm^ 
for the purpose of bidding him farewell As bis fother 
embraced him, the unhappy old man shed tears; bill 
addressing him in a grave and serious tone, he said, * 
* Well, my son, since you will have it your own way, may 
heaven bless your undertaking ! but reiiieml>er this — my 
injunction —if the battle be lost have a care how you come 
again into* my presence!' Little impressed with these 
words, Zkim took a hasty leave of the King, and mart*hed 
hia army to the river TchetnM,^ about tw'enty leagues from 
Agm^ where having fortified himself he waited with con- 
fidence the arrival of the enemy. But the quick-sighted 
and wily Ft^kire, who was everywhere provided with iqfiies, 
fully aware of the difficulty of passing the river when thus 
defended, came indeed, and encain|>ed sufficiently near to 
have his tents descried by I)ara, Init w^as at the same time 
intriguing w ith a Raja of the name of Chempei^ whom he 
gained over by presents and promises, and through wdtmie 
territory he obtained {lermission to march his army for 
the purpose of reaching speedily that part of the liver 
where it is fordable. Chempei even undertook to be his 
guide through forests and over mountains which perhaps 
were considered impracticable by l)am; and Aurmg^^Zebe^ 
leaving his tents standing to deceive Ilia brother, had 
crossed with his troops to the other side of the liver ^ 
almost as soon as the enemy was apprised of hk departure. 
In this emergency, Dara was compelled to abandon hk 
fortifications, and pursue Aureng-^Zebe, who advanced by 
rapid strides towards tlie river Getnm, m the banks m 
which he had time to intrench himself, refresh Ids men, 
and in his turn,, await composedly the approach of the 

^ Chumbul, a river which rises near the military tiatkm of Mhow, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Jumna. 

® Champat Raf, a chief of the Bundelas. ^ That is, the Chumlwi 
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ttiemy. The poiltloii chmen by him wm 6m Irngues 
diMjlmt fmm the mme ef the pliiee wbieb wm 

fomeily cdled Smm^er,^ is now Faimbai, thal i» to ley 
the Bbee of Fkioty. Dara soon cmne op^ and eneatnped 
aIio near the benl^ of the same river,^ between dgm and 
Ihe army of A^g*Zebe. 

The two arnties remahied in sight of eaeh other three 
or four days without emning to an engagement During ' 
this inteiwid, Ckah^Jehan sent letter upon letter to Dam, 
apprising lilin of SoSgum-Chekouh* i near approach^ and 
entreating him to do nothing rashly or prematurely ; but 
to draw eloser to Agra, and seleet advantageous ground 
wheteop to intreneh his anny until the arrival of his son. 
The mtly answer nrtumed by Dam to these letters was, 
that tihree days should not elapse ere be brought Aureng* 

' mid Mom^BaJtcke, lioiind hands and feet, to his 
father, who ndgbt |uiss §ueb judgment upon his rebellious 
soTis as to him sliould seem meet. This answer de< 
spatfhed^ lie prejmeed for battle. 

He plaeed the whole of his cannon in fmnt, linked 
t^igether by ebsihs of iron, in order that no space might 
be left for the entrance of the enemy’s cavalr}. Imtnedi- 
ately In the rear of the cannon, he ranged a line of light 
camels, on the forepart of whose bodies small pieces of 
ordnance, somewhat resembling swivels in our vessels, 
were fixed these the rider could charge and discharge at 
pleasure, without being obliged to dismount. Behind 
these oamels was posted the most considerable part of the 
musketoers. The rest of the anny consisted principally 
of cavahy, armed either with sabres, and those kind of 
half-pikas used by the Kag^us ; or with sabres and bows- 
and-arrows ; which latter weapon is generally used by the 

‘ Samugark 2 Thejaama. 

® Camel swivebguns, known ly the name of or ^ Little 

Wasp/ also ealletl the name for ihe ‘ Ro># Eidcoii,* Com- f 

pare the falcon -beaketl hammers of the i6th century and&e old falcon ^ 
and falconet pieces. ’ 
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Megohm that is (according to the present acceptatioit i# 
the term M&gol) foreigners whose complexions are Krldte* 
and who profess Mahometanism ; anch as Pemmis, Tisrtt, 
Amlm^ and Vsbeks. 

The army was formed Into three divisicms. The com* 
maud of the right wing, consisting of thirty thonsand 
itfogo/a, was given to Calii'-nHah-Km, and the left wing was 
intrusted to Rusidm-Kan Dalmjf, a brave and famous captain, 
conjointly wi^ the Rajas Chatmak^ and Rmiemgve 
Rautit\ Cati^^ah had been made Bakchis, or grand*master 
of the horse, in the stead of Danechmend-Khm (afterwards 
my AgahY who resigned that situation because he knew 
that he hml incurred Daras displeasure by his soiicitude to 
uphold the sole anti unshackled authority of Chah^ehaft, 

Aurmg Zebe and Momd-Bakche made a nearly similar 
disposition of their forces, excepting that among the 
troops of the Omrahs, stationed on either flank, a few 
pieces of field artillery were intermixed and eoncealetl ; a 
stratagem invented, it is said, by EjinrJemla, and attended 
with some success, I am not aware that in this battle^ 
recourse was had to any other artifice, unless it were tliat 
here and there were placed men who threw bamm^ which 
are a sort of grenade attached to a sHckj and which were 
thrown, from various parts of the line, amimg the enemy*# 
cavalry, and which produced the effect ef terrifying the 
horses, and sometimes of killing the men. 

It cannot be denied that the eav ally of this country 
manoeuvre with much ease, and disoliaige their arrowi 
with astonishing quickness; a borseman idionting six 
times before a musketeer can fire tw|cc\ They also fU't* 

* Ra) 4 s Chhattar or Sattar, Sil, and Ram Jiiagh Raittela. 

® Superior or Master, always used by Bemkr in an affectionate seile 
when talkir^ of DauMhmand Khin. 

^ For KhafI KMn% account of this haute fin the 
luldk), which wm fought on the aSth May 165% wm pp. rol, 

vil of Sir H. M, Elliot’s as 

Edited and cofitinued by Professor John Dowscin, 

♦ The Illndostanee Ms/, a rocket. 
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«tm exeellent ofd«r, atiJ keep In a conapaet 

wh^ cbargiiig the enemy* But, after all, I dn not 
tiiink very hig^ily of their proficiency tn the art of war 
as compared with our wCU-equipped armies, for leaaona 
which { shall mention in another part of this work* 

The preparations I have described li«^g copipleted^ 
the artillery both armies opened their fire, the invalid 
able mode of comnienciiig an engagement; and the 
arrows were already thick In the air, when suddenly there 
fell a shower of rain so violent as to intemipt the work of 
slaughter fiir a while* llie weather had no sooner cleared 
than the sound of cannon was again heard, and Dora was 
at this time seen seated on a beautiful elephant of Ceylm^ 
issuing his orders fear a general onset ; and, placing him* 
self at the head of a numerous body of horse, advanced 
baldly toward the enemy's cannon. He was reccivelH^ 
with fimmess, and soon surroundetl by heaps of slain* 
And not only t^e body which he led to the attack, but 
those by which he was followed, were thrown into dis- 
order* Still dhi he retain an admirable calmness, and 
cvhice hit determination not to recede* He 

was tibserved on his elephant looking almiit him with an 
unciaunied air, and marking the progress of the action* 
The troe|ii were aniinated by his example, and the fugi- 
tives rei^iod their ranks ; the charge was repeated, but 
he could nut come up to the enemy before another volley 
carried death and dismay among the aBsailants; many 
took to flight ; but the greater part seemed to have im- 
bibed Dam's spirit, and followe<l their intrepid com^ 
maiider, until the cannon were forced, the iron chains 
disengaged, the enemy's camp entered, and the camels 
and infantiy |int completely to the rout, it ivas now that 
the cavalry of both armies coming in contact, the battle 
raged with the greatest fierceness. Showers of arrows 
ohsciired the air, Dam hinwclf emptying his quiver: these 
weapems, however, produce but little nine out of 

ten flyhig over the soldiers' heads, or faltii^ short The 
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arrows discharged, the sword was drawn, and tile cell* 
tending squadrons fought hand to hand, both aides ap- 
pearing . to increase in obstinacy in proportion as the 
sword performed its murderous work. During the whole 
of this tremendous confliet, Dara afforded undeniable 
proofs of invincible courage, raising the voice of encoiir* 
agement and command, and performing such feats of 
valour that he succeede<l at length in overthrowing the 
enemy*s cavalry, and compelling it to fly. 

Aurmg^Zebey who was at no great distance, and raouiited 
also on an elephant, endeavoured, Init without success, to 
retrieve the disasters of the day. He attempted to make 
head against Dura with a strong IkmIv of his choicest 
cavalry ; but it was likewise driven from the field in great 
confusion. Here I cannot avoid coniinenditig his bravery 
and resolution. He saw that nearly the whole of the 
army under his immediate command w’^as defeated and 
put to flight ; the number which remained unbroken and 
collected al>out his person not exceeding one thousand — 

I have been told it scarcely amounted to five hundred, 
— he found that Do/y#, notwithstanding the extreme 
ground which separated them, evidently 
intended to nish u|k)ii his remainitig little band ; yet did 
he not lictray the slightest symptom of fear, or even an 
inelmation to retreat ; but calling many uf hi$ pri»eip<I 
officers by name, called aloud to them, (Coufiqie, 

my old friends)— I am re|K^ating his exact wwli--Aiwrf^ 
(there ir a God). Wkif ku/K cm m h 
Kmmye wo/ inhere U owr Deem ? Koda-ke / Aorfo k I Aui 
chen, to remove all doubt of hw «n4 ^ to 

that he thought of nothing than a retreat, fee epiiif 
manded (a strange extremity tutely !) that aMfl 

* Dii i yliina. 

® km\ bet the ibort, tipped nttctance ol" 

to the Deomuee accent if bcie reproduced cxacti) . A ^eapuU 
of evidence of the correctnes* and care with which Hcmter aftotai, till 
whole narrative k fall of stmilar instances. See p 76. 
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fitted romid the feet of his elephant ; a command 
he WHdd uadoubtedly have seen obeyed, If all those who 
were about him had not given the strongest assurances 
of their unsub^ spirit and unshaken fiddity. 

Oans all this time meditated an advance upon dimntg* 
ifeAe, but wm retarded by the difficulty of the grootid and 
by the enemy's cavalry, which, though in disorder, stiU 
covemi the hilla and plains that intervened betvreen the 
two comnmndera. Certainly he ought to have felt tiud 
without the destruction or capture of his brother, victoiy 
woidd be Incomplete ; nor should he have snflM any 
consideration to move him frimi hia purpose of attacking 
Avfmg-Z^, now that he was so clearly incapalde of 
offering d^ual resistance. He had an easy opportunity 
to crush this llnuidabte rival ; but the circumstanee I al 
^)nt to sedate disri-acted his attention, and saved Atirtmg- 
/•fhe iimn 0ie hnpending danger, 

Data percciyed at this critical moment that his left 
winjr WM in dismder; and tome one then toought him 
mtclligenee , of the deaths of Ktudumt-Km and Vhatre$ale 
snd of the Imminent peril into which Ilarnsringue Ihmili 
was phe^ In consequence of having valiantly burst 
tlurongh tihe enemy, by whom he was, however, entirelv 
surronnued. thm then abandoned the idea of pushing 
owawl A^gJSthe, and determined to fly to the succour 
^thc .eft wing. After a great deal of bard flirting. 
Dam* presence tuinod the tkle of fortune, and the enemy 
was driven bade at all points; but the rout was not so 
cimplete as to leave him without occupaUon. Mean- 
while nmmmgHe was opposed to JMomd Bakeke, 

^F««»mJng prtMigiea of valour. The lhi> wounded 
rfi.k “PP'wached so near as to cut some effbis 

afelrf **** *®*^**y PmI idnrflBr^rf 

^^mra^BiOiAisdid not permit him to accompll|h bis object 

rwnee disdained to yidd: he dealt hi Wows s^ 
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terrible effect^ throwing at the same time his shield over 
his son^ a lad of seven or eight years of age, seated at his 
side ; and discharged an arrow with so unerring an aim 
that the Kamseingue Kouif^ fell dead on the spot.^ 

ft was not long before Dam was made acquainted with 
the serious loss he had sustained ; and hearing also that 
Mm^ad-Bakche was hemmed in by the Ragijmm, rendered 
furious by the death of their master, he determined, not- 
withstanding every ol>stacle, to advance to the attack of 
that Prince ; the only measure by which he could hope to 
repair the error committed in suffering Anreng-Zrbe to 
escape ; but even this step was rendered abortive by an 
act of treachery, which involved Dara in immediate and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Catil’ullah-Ka»f who cominaiided the right w^ing, consist- 
ing of thirty thousand 3fago/jr, a force which alone was 
sufficient to destroy Aurntg-Zebes army, kept aloof from 
the engagement, while Dara, at the head of the left wing, 
fought with courage and success. The traitor pretended 
that his division was designed for a corps of reserve, and 

' Khafi Khan in his account of the Ijattlc tells fis that * At this 
moment K^ja Ram Singh, a man highly renowiied tmoftg the Rijfidti 
for bis bravery, wound a string of costly |)airh rooad his head, and 
with his men clothed in yellow, l^ent some dcspetalc action, 
charged upon the elephant of Mtinid bahhih, and cried out dehandy, 
“Uliat, do you contest the throne DW Shakoh ? her W hb 
javelin against MurM Bakhsh. Then he 'cried oat heredy to the 
elepliant-driver, **Make the ekfjhant kneel down ! ** llafid Bildidii 
hasing warded off hb assault, shot him in the fbftheacl with an anow 
and killed him. The JRijputi who followed thit daring feffOW 
fell dead around the feet of the Prince^ ekphani, and made tht gimted 
as yellow as a held of saffron/ '' ' 

It was their iwactke to anoint their faces and hands with d pitpara^ 
tkm of turmeric, to sIkiw iliat they were coma forth Id di^ 

(kcasioTially they dmsetl in orange^cokatred garmeniSi emMtimaifcjbl 
the followen. of Mahadco. 

Prior to the onslaught of RjSja Ram Singh, It 'If Kldfi 

KMn that Murid Eakhth, seeing that hk df^haiftt nn accmilit cf ll« 
being cmered with arrow, spear, and battk^ac wdnilds, wiMi kkajf Id 
turn away, ordered adiain to Immt round ilslifi. ^ ^ : 
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tlmt he could not, eoii»istciitIy with hl« orcletn, move one 
or discluurge A single arrow, ttniil the last eatf^mtty : 
but the blackest {lerfidy was the cause of his inaction. 

Some years prior to this period, Calil^mituh had suffered 
the indignity having been shoebeaien * at the hands of 
Dam, and he considered the hour arrived when he might 
gratify the resentment which had never ceased to rankle 
in his bosom. His abstinence fn>m all share in the battle 
did not, however, produee the mischief intended. Dam 
iiaiing proved victorious without the co-operation of the 
right wing. The traitor, therefore, had recourse to another 
ex:pedieiit. He quitted his division, followed by a few 
persons, and riding with speed towards Dam precisely at 
the momeni when that Prince was hastening to assist in 
the downfall of Morad Bakche, he exclaimed, while 
yet at suing: distance, * Maidmrtk imdj llamret, Salam^f 
EUmmi’^nMhh : May you lie happy ! May your Majesty 
enjoy healih and reign in safety I Praise Ik* to Allah, the 
victory is your own ! But, my God ! why are you still 
monnted on this lofty elephant? Have you not been 
suHicienf ly ^xfiosed to danger? If one of the niiinlierless 
amiwi, or Imlls, w’^hkh have pierced your komla^ had 

* 'I'in'icriikr f vol i. |\ 143) states tlut Shah jahia, when 

Prince Kyrism. iknag the siege of Danlttaltad, luring oifeaded it some- 
thing tha? Aaaiw Khiti, one of the general, had said, * {uccame so eufaged 
iliat. 'Sending M once for one of his or dipper*, which they 

lca:te at the door, had him gi%»eo five or six stroke* with it on the 
head ; this in lisma is the highest agront, after which it is iin|KwstHe 
for a man to sImiw him«lf/ 

* In the ofigtnal, which exactly cle*cril>es the ‘ pad,* with a 

canopy, the war ham«« of the Mogul’s elephants* llowdali (howda, 
more correctly) from the Arabic, hmud^j^ a camel litter, oaghi slitctly 
apetking to ap^dM to the wellAm^wn framed seat used for State 
purposes, sfiorting, etc. (Set note on neat page.) For much curious 
information in this connection, consult the work by Chiistopher 
Petri, of Hartenfols, entitled, EiifkMutspmfAm tmAsa^ sm 
dimifim * , . mftMsfm jteific/fV mMidi :0 

kisiwiis fiefirim, mutii . . *„ . . . lyij, 

1 vol quarto, which is rather a scarce book. i 
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toiiehed your person, who can imagine the dreadful 
situation to which we should be reduced ? In God's name 
descend quickly and mount your horse ; nothing now re* 
mains but to pursue the fugitives with vigour. 7 entreat 
your Majesty permit them not to escape/ 

Had Dam considered the consequences of quitting the 
back of his elephant on which he liad displayed so miich 
valt»ur, and served as a ral lying-point to the army, he would 
have become master of the Empire ; but the credulous 
Prince, duped by the artful obsequiousness of Calil-ullak^ 
listened to his advice as though it had been sincere. He 
descended from the elephant, and mounted his horse; 
but a quarter of an hour had not eia|>sed when, suspeetiiig 
the imposture, he inquired impatiently for Caiil-ullah^Kan. 
I’he villain was not, however .within his reach : he inveighed 
veliemently against that officer, and threatened him with 
death ; but Dams rage was now iuqKiteut , and his menace 
iiiea|)able of l>eiiig executed. I'he irocqis having missed 
their Prince, a rumour quickly spread that he was killed, 
and the army lieirayed ; an universal panic set/^i^d them ; 
every man thought only of his own safetyi and how to 
esca|ie from the resentment of Aureng-Zebt. Ih a few 
minutes the army seemed disluinded, and (siraiige and 
sudden reverse !) the <jonqueror liecame the vanquished. 
AareMg-Zebe remained during a quarter of an hour steadily 
on bis elephant, and was rewardeil with the crown of 
Hmdmsiun : Dam left his own elephant a few minutes too 
soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to be 
nuii]l>ered among the most miserable of IVincas : — no ihort* 
sighted is man, and so mighty are the couse<r|ficttcea whii^ 
sometimes flow frmii the most trivial iiieklent/ 

* KMf! Kfean states tliat after tke death of Kiiitaiii Khdnmiitd |U^ 
Sat tar Sal, Diiril fjccajiie discoutaged atiii knew not what to do* *|nit 
at this time a n^kel itrack the of hk ekphaili Thh idufiaad 
and discouraged him m much that he dismounted iU Iliita whhout wm 
waiting to put on his slippers, and he then without arms ixiiMmtfd a hoiat* 
The sight of ihift ilMtnied ahurm, and of the empty iQl» |hl 

had changed hm elephant for a horse, dhhmnm^ the ipldieif^ 
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These hnmenfie ftitnies frequently peifonu greut 
feels ; but when thrown into eonfttsion it k impossible to 
restore them to fltieipiine. They resemble an impetuous 
rifer whieli has burst its banks ; and whose waters^ un« 
restraiited in their course^ disperse over the sunounding 
country^ while no means can be devised to arrest them in 
their career of desolation. I could never sec these soldiers, 
destitute of order, and marching with the irregularity of a 
herd of aiiimals, without reflecting upon the ease with which 
five-aml-twcnty thousand of our veterans from the army in 
Fimd£f9, commanded by Prince Condi * or Munhol Turenne^ 
would overcome these armies, however numerous. 1 am 
no longer iji<*redtilous, or even astonished, when I read of 
the exploits of the ten thousand Greeks, or of the achieve* 
meiits of the fifty thousand Macedonians under Atexande^, 
fliotigh opposed to six or seven hundred thousand men\ 
if, indeed, it bt* true that the armies of Darius amounted 
to so many, and lhai the servants, and various other persons 
employed to procure pnivisions, were not comprehended 
hi tills iiuiJtiber. By rereiviiig the onset with their usual 
sieiichneSi^ Ae Prrnrh troo|M would throw any Indian army 
into i^iistertiatiofi ; or they might, as Atexandcr did, direct 
thetr chief effort to a part icular |iait of the line ; and the 
sueeesH allendingsiieh a movement would fill the enemy with 
terror, and occasion an inimecltate and general dk}iersion. 

Anreng^Etbe deteniiiried to derive everj^ |iosiible benefit 
from this unexpected and almost miraculous victory ; and, 

mttu lost betri t» sympathy with their leader, and hegsn to think ol 
fligl't Jast at this time, as one of his attendant# was iprdia^ him 
with a qwivei, a cannon^bah can ial olf the man*# right hand and he fdl 
dead. The sight nf ihk struck terror into the hourw of those aremnd 
him ; some of them dii|>ersed, and othcri fled from the fatal field. 
I> 4 r 4 , Whohling the dispersion of his followcia, and the repube of his 
army, priaing life wtore than the ho|)e of a crown, lurimd away and lledL' 

* I^ujs de Bottrhoit, iVince of Cond^ nmally known as * Cemdd the 

Great/ bom ifiti, died in 1681, , 

• flenri de la Tour d’Auverfre, Vicomle tit ttomae, one of the 
great soldiers of France, waahom in ifiii, and dk 4 i| 
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t® ensure the attainment of the sole object of his desirCi 
absolute dominion, resorted to every kind of unprincipled 
base intiiifue. The perfidious CaliMlah-^Km soon appeared 
in bis presence, proffering his submission, and the services of 
whatever portion of the trooj^ he might seduce from their 
first allegiance. The Prince thanked him, and loaded him 
with promises, but was cautious not to receive him in his 
own name. He carried him at once to Momd- jBaleAe, by 
whom the traitor was hailed, as may easily be imagined, 
with every profession of kindness. During this interview 
AufTNg-Zehe addrtjssed his brother as his acknowledged 
King and Sovereign, oliserving to Calii Hllah Katt that It was 
Morad-^Bukche alone who was qualified to wear the crown, 
and that the victory was gained only by the skilful con<luct 
and irresistible valour of that Prince.* 

Notwithstanding this semblance of fealty to his younger 
brother, Aureng-Zrhe was actively employ e«l day anti night 
ill WTiting to the Omrahs, whom he brought over gradually 
to his })arty. Chuh-heM-kan^ his mtcle. was iinw^earicd in 
promoting the views <if his nephew-, and was indeed an 
invaluable coadjutor, Indug active, intelligent, and jios* 
sessed of extensive influence. He had the reputation of 
writing the most insinuating letter, and using the most 
persuasive ebiquenee, of any mmi in Himiamiaft, It is 
known that owing to some teal or imagimny aflront be 
greatly disliked Dam, and therefore cniljraced this oppor* 
tiitilty of contributing to hts downfall Jmrng-Zfliw con^ 
cealed under the garb of diainteresteiliieiii arul purity of 
intention his raging {msslon for sovereignty^ Everything 
that was done, the negotiations entered into, and the 

* It instated by KMfi Kh 4 a that <he liowdah wbkli MttiM Bakdi 

used daring the battle was slack as (Hick with atiow# as a |M>ifcajiii»e' 
with quills, m that the groand of it was i»l visible. Abo thin It Wii 
kept in the MOfc^hoiuic in the fort of the capital a caikuitf, ' 

and m a memorial of the bravery of that dcaceodsiBt of the houm irf 
Timuf, rematning there lili almti 1713. 

* Shaista Kliin (^sec p. 13) ww a mn of (he waiif A*af Ktilhf.'ap 4 ' 

bi'Other of Shah JahAn^s wife, Manilla MahAl. ^ 
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Bilies mallei all wti in Mmui-JiaJhie*jf tmm^: from him evtfjr 
eotnmand was to emanate^ and be waa to be regarded as the 
fntare King. Aureng-Zehe acted only as his Henlenatit* as 
bis jsealoiis and dutiful subject ; the turmoils of government 
were ill suited to the disposition of his mind ; to live and 
die as a FMft was his firm and tfiflexible resolution ! 

As for Dam, he was weighed down with dtspondeney 
and terror. He repaired with all diligenee to Agm^ but 
did not venture into his father’s presence ; for his last 
stem injunction,^ ‘ Remember, Ikim, if thou art defeated, 
never return to me/ still sounded in his ear. The good 
old man nevertheless sent a faithful eunuch in secret to 
condole with the unhappy Prince, to assure him of his 
unalterable affection, and of the grief into which be was 
plunged hy the late disaster, ^ But/ added the King, 

* therf is sttrtdy no reason for despair w bile an army undet* 
Sidi9mn'-0)iiMnh remains. For the present, I advise you 
to take the road to /krA/t, where you will find a thousand 
horses in the royal stables ; and the governor of the fort 
bus my orilm to furnish you with money and elephants. 
You «h#itld not withdraw to a greater distance ilian 
prudence may demand ; f shall write frcxjuently, and wdiii 
)ou to ht within easy it aeh of my letters. I still think i 
the niearis id’ bringing Aurtag Xfhe into my power, 
ami of indicting due chastisement iijMui him/ So utterly 
east down, so alisorlH*d in somiw was Dam, that he could 
frame no answer to this affecting commuuicaiian, or even 
transmit a fonnat acknowledgment of it to his father. He 
sent several messages to Itegam^Snhrfi, and departcal at 
tnicliiighi:, with bis wife daughters, and his youngest son 
SefM*-Ckeh}Hk,^ aecompanicMti, and this is almoil incredible, 
by not more than three or four huitdreil peiwoiis. IM 


* See p. 46* 

® Dhk Shikcdi ivis imurkd, whe® In hm twaotteth fear, to the 
Friaccss NMlra, the dangler of hli ancle, Sultiw PaAreft, ty wiiom 
'be had two sons, Sakiman Sb^koh ami Stjahr Sh-ii»h,, who sbafed the 
ilhfortunei of ihcif father, both dying in prison iit||ie Ibft of Owaliof* 
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him pursue his melancholy way to Dehli^ while we eon- 
sider the deep policy and conBummate address which 
marked the ccmduct of Aurmg-Zebe at Jgm. 

One of his first measures was to gain over* or at least 
to sow the seeils of disunion, among the victorious troops 
commanded by SalitMiH^Chekouk, and thus destroy 
last hope of retrieving his fortunes. He, therefore, 
represented to the Itaja Jesseinpte and to DeliMmn^ the 
principal officers in that army, the utter ruin of 
affairs. The formidable force on which he founded such 
confident hopes of success, observed Aurttig-Zebe^ after sus- 
taining a total overthrow, had come over to his standard. 
Dam was now a fugitive, unattended by a single regiment, 
and must s<K»n fall into his liands ; and, with respect to 
Ckith^ekan, siicli was the state of his health, that no 
expectation could be entertained of his surviving many 
days. It was evident that they were engaged in a cause 
which was now desjK*rate, and that a longer adherence to 
Daras fallen fortune would be extremely imprudent. He 
counselled them to consult their l)est interests by joining 
his army, and bringing with them Hoiimm-Chtkaik, whose 
person they might easily seize. 

Jesmitgtte hesitated for some time as to the line of con- 
duct he should pursue. He still feared Chak-Jthm and 
Dow, and dreaded the eonw-quenct of laying ItandB 
on a Royal Personage; a violence not likely to escape 
punishment, sotiner or later, though that punidliiietit 
should be inflicted by Aumtg'-Zehe hittiself. He wan 
acquainted, too, with the high and aiidauiited split of 
Holimm-Chekouh, and could have no doubt that the Prinee 
would die rather than submit to the loss of liberty. 

At last this was what he determined upon. After 
having taken counsel with DelU-kan bis great friend, and 
having renewed oaths of fealty to each other. It was 
decided between them thoi Jesmngm should straigblway 
repair to Soliman-Chekonh* s tent, show him the overtures 
made by Aureng-Zebe, and disclose frankly the whole state 
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df his mind* ^ I mt to disguise from you/ lie told 
the Priueei ^ the dung er of your ftituatiou : you eeu depend 
neither upon or Daoud4mn,^ nor upcui miy peit 

of the troops ; end, by advmiciiig to the relief of your 
futber, you inuy involve yourself in irretrievuble ruin. In 
thii emeigeney you cannot do better than seek refuge In' 
the mountains of Seremagmr,^ The Raja of that eountty 
will receive you kindly ; his territory is inaeeessiUe, and 
he can be in no dread of Aurtng Zeh* While in this 
secure retreat, you may calmly observe the progress ai 
events, and descend from your mountaiits when a favouiv 
able ocjoisioii shall arise/ ® 

The young IMnce could not fail to understand ffom 
this discourse that he tiad hist all autbcirity botli with 
the Raja and the troops ; and that he should endanger 
the safety of his own {H^rson if be refused to reimqtl|^ 
tlie ccnntfiaiid ; be yielded, therefore, to the sad necesmy 
of Uie case,, and proceeded toward the moitiitains. He 
veii% attended by a few affectionate friends^ cbieliy Mameb- 
iiars ^ and Saieds^ and others who considered themselvci 

‘ iWblf TXuid Kbin* Kurc^vhi, who became commanclef of 5 cx 30 
in the teiga of Alaiu|;ir, la the year 1670 he was a|>potnted goeerafx 

(»f AllahaMl* 

' Srloagar, iti what is now the (^arhwil District of the Korth-West 
Ffoviaces, a Wii 4 mountain country along the valley of the Alaknamia 
Riftr. Srinagar, the name tif The jnrindfxal village in the district, was 
in flemlei '» lime the capital of the (larliwal Rajas ; it h now to a greal 
extent dmrtcd* Many writers and comment atort have coftfounded 
this place with the Srinagar tn Kashmir* The position of this 
(Clarhwilj Srinagar, k ahown with considerable accuracy, titkd 
<ni the map of the Rm/tnr m the ftcsl edition, 

f^ris, 1670, of fif ikt iaie JRekUim^ and titled 

m0mi$Sf on the map in the early Dutch edition, Aimterdam, 
1671 (see the teiwodncttcms at pp* 23S and 454), and also in other 
editkms, 

^ Sulalmln Shikoh was afterwards given up by the Rijl (called the 
Zamlndar of Srinagar in the ^Amal4 Sdiik of Mubanunad S 4 lili 
Kainbti) in 1670 to the officers of Aurangaeb. See p, 105. 

* Mansabdifs, contmandeni, officers, from wdiiM, Fees* * a c(a%A 
mand/ i:! ' 
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bound to follow him. The bulk of the army renudued 
with the Raja and Deiil-Kan, who had the baseness to 
send a l>ody of men to plunder the Prince's bagga^^e* 
Among other booty, they seized an elephant laden with 
Roupies ^ of gold. Many of SalimaH-Chekouh* $ attendants^ 
discouraged by this disgraceful outrage, deserted him, and 
the peasantrj% after sfmiling them, even assassinated many 
of the Prince's followers. He made his way, however, to 
the mountains with his wife and family, and was received 
with the honours due to his rank ; the Raja of Serenagutr'^ 
assuring him he should l>e in perfect security while in his 
territory, and that he would assist him with all his forces. 
We must now' resume the thread of our narrative, as it 
relates to what UH>k place at Agra. 

Three or four days after the battle of Sarnauguer,^ 
Atireng’Zeiie and Montd-lkikche presented themselves be- 
fore the gate of the city, in a garden, about ii league distant 
from the fortress. Tliey then despatched a message to 
Chah-Jehan^ by an ennnch in the confidence of Aunmg^ 
Zehc, and j>osse.ssing all liis address and deceit. This man 
saluted the aged Monarch in the name of tiis master, as* 
sured him of his undiininislied res|>ect and affection, and 
expressed his deep sorrow for the events which had re- 
cently taken place, events attribiitable to the inordinate 
ambition and sinister designs of Bara. He begged leave 
most sincerely to congratulate Im angust parent on the 
improvement which was manifesting itseltl^in the state of 
Ills health, and declared that he was come to Agm only 
to receive and execute his eommajuls. 

Chah-Jefmn affected to approve of Im mm's eiitiduet, and 
expressed himself satisfied with these exprestioits of allf» 
giance. He was, however, too well ae<]uaiiited willi 
his hypocrisy and love of power, to place any ronfidenee 

* Gold mohurs ic fact, callctl ‘Gold by inimy of the oM 

travellers. 

* Srinagar in Garhwil See p. 92, 

* Samttgarh, nine miles cast of Agra, Sec p* 47. 
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III hiB protestatiims ; yet, Instead of meting with deetsion^ 
ihowing himself to his people, mud mssembling fats Omrahs, 
fpr which there was still time, he chose rather to try bis 
own skill ill aitiiee and dissimulation with Attfrng-Zebe, 
who surpassed all men in both. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the father fell into the snare which he had 
spread for his son. He sent a trusty eunuch to say bow 
sensible be was not only of the improper behaviour of 
Dara, but also of his incapacity ; to remind Aumng^Zebe 
of the peculiar tendeniess he had ever borne him, and to 
request he would visit his affectionate father, that such 
arrangements might be concluded as the present distracted 
state of affairs rendered necessary. The cautious Prince 
likewise mistrusted Chah Jehtm ; for he knew that Begum’- 
Kukeb quitted him neither night nor day ; that he was 
completely under her control ; that she had dictated the . 
message, and that there were collected in the fortress 
scvm^al large and robust Tartar women, such as are em- 
ployed in the seraglio, for the purpose of falling upon 
him with arms in their hands, as soon as he entered the 
fortre$s. * AMreng^/itbe would not, therefore, venture with- 
in ita walli ; and though he repeatedly fixed the day for 
obeyiiig his father's suminons, he as often deferred it 
to the ittorrow. Meanwhile, he continued his secret 
macfaiiiations, and sounded the opinions of the most power- 
fitl OwmAr, until, having well digested his plans, the 
public all at once found to their astonishment that his son, 
Suhim Mahmoud, had taken {lossession of the fortress. 
This enterprising young man, having posted a number of 
men in the vicinity, entered the place on the plea of 
visiting the Mogpl with a message from Aureug’Zehe^ and 
fell suddenly on the guards stationed at the gate ; he was 
quickly followed by hts men, who overcame the unaitspect- 
garrison, and made themselves masters of the fortresa. 
If ever man was astonished, that pan was Clmk^ehm 
when he perceived that he had fallen into the 
had prepared for oihprs, that he hiimeiE was a prisoner, 
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and Anitng-Eehe in possession of the fort. It if said that 
the tinhappy Monarch sent at onee a message to Sulim 
Mahmoud, promising, on his oromm and the Kama, to nomi- 
nate him King. provide<l he served him faithfully in tills 
coiyuncture. * Come to me/ added the Mogol^ * and lose 
not this opportunity of delivering your grandfather from 
prison ; an act which will obtain for you the blessing of 
heaven, and a glorious name that shall never die/ 

If SuUan Mahmoud liad possessed sufficient daring to 
close with these proposals, it appears extremely probable 
that he might have supplantetl his father. C/mhJlehans 
influence was still |>owerfiil, and if he hatl Iwen jiemiitted 
to leave the citadel, and to asstniie the |X'rsoiial command 
of the troojis, I have reason to helitHe that they wotild 
have acknowledged his authority, and the leading Ommhs 
remained faithful to his government Jureug Zei^ would 
not himself have been Imld or savage enough to fight 
against his own father in |>ersoii, e»|M*daHy m he must 
have thought that he wotild have Iwen abandoned by 
every one, p^issibly by Mnrad-Hakche himself 

It is the general opinion that Suiian Makmaml com* 
mitted the same error upon this iKtmion as liis grand* 
father had done after the battle of and flight 

of Dara, And, as I am again led to the subject, it Is 
fair I should oliserve that there um tevera! polttidana 
who contend that, considering a!l the eircamstaiiees 
of his situation, the aged Monarch, after th« battle end 
the defeat of Dam, adopted the most pftfdent csoifinie 
in remaining within the fortress, and etideavoiiring 
overcome Aurmg’^Zeijir by atratagem. It ii the Vu|||lir 
practice, these people say, to Judge of the wladoin of 
every plan according to the event by which it k folloar^ j 
the worst-digested arhemes are frequently alftiidai' 
success, and then they are applauded liy all the 
and if, as there was reason to expect, the appeaiwil# 
afeetion and goodwill toward Aumtg^ZAkf 
CkathJekm, had enabled him to mim the perNm of tihol 
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PiliKse^ he would be extolled for wgiidty end wisdcmi, «s 
wmdk ns lie is now eonteiniied for es ii iiyiwioiidjr 
mMf a mere diireller^ guttled by hie Begum, ^ a woinaii 
whose passions bbnded her understanding, and whose 
vanity led her to believe that Amtng-Zebe would baalen 
to visit her ; in other words, that the bird wonld^ of his 
own aeeord, 0y Into the cage. But to return to SuMmu 
Is Inconceivable, according to the poli- 
tieiaiis of this countiy^^ that he did not eag erly grasp at a 
sceptre which seemed to fall into bis bands; espeelaliy 
when, by thus gratifying his ambition, he would have 
gstned a reputation for tenderness and generosity. By 
restoring his grandfather to freedom this young Prince 
might limve become the sovtjreign arbiter of afaim; 
w^hereas be m now probably destined to terminate his 
eiistetice 'in UtAmhmr.^ 

Few will believe that Suiiun Mahmoud was reslrained 
by 4 sense of diity to his father from acceding to the 
Wishes ot Ctmh^/ehtiH : it is more likely that be doubteiJ 
the Htneeiily of the King's promises, and felt all the 
clang :r o#"^disjmtiiig the crown with a man endued with 
the mental energy and tinpostng talents of Jamcg->/c6r. 
Whatever were lik motives, he disreganled the offers of 
the imbappy piisotier, and even refused to enter his 
apartfuents, alleging that he was not autboriaeil to visit 
him, but had received positive orders not to return to his 
father wilhout cariyirig away with him the keys of every 
gate in the fort, in order that Amrtug-^SMr might come 
in perfect iecurlty for the purpose of kissing his Hajessty's 
feet. For the space of nearly two days, t^hak^e^m could 
not peraimde hlmaelf to surrender the keys ; but oliacrving 
that hli pcofde were gradually deserting him, especially 
the soldieia stationed at the little gate, and that he waa 
no longer safe, he delivered the keys at length into the 
hands of Mahmoud, with an iu|tiiictfoii to Aumg^ 

to come to him without Anther delay,, |f be were wise, 
' That i», hit daiaghicn Bigiiiii SHMk | * 'See 
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as he had secrets of the greatest moment to disclose. As 
may be well supposed Aumig^Xebe was too waiy a man, 
and knew too much to commit such a glaring blunder, 
and so far from obeying the injunction, he immediately 
appointed his eunuch Etbarkm governor of tlie fortress, 
by whose oitlers Chah-Jehan, with Hegum-Saheb and the 
whole of the women, were closely confined. Many of the 
gates were also walled up, and all intercourse between 
the Mogol and his friends was effectually prevented* He 
was not even pemiitted to leave his apartment without 
the knowledge of the Governor. 

At this |>erio<l Aureng-Zelfe wrote a letter to his father 
which, before he sealed it, was shown to everybody. ‘ I 
cannot better explain my conduct/ observed the Prince, 
Hhan by stating that while you professed extraordinary 
partiality for me, and expressed your displeasure at Jhtrtis 
proceedings, 1 was inforintsl, on indisputable authority, 
that you had sent him two elephants laden with golden 
roupts. Thus is he furnished with means to collect new 
armies, and to prolong this disastrous war; I, therefore, 
put it to you plainly whether I am not driven by his 
pertinacity to resort to measures which appear harsh and 
unnatural ? Is he not, projierly speaking, the cause of 
your imprisonment? and is it not owiUg to him that I 
have so long been deprived oi the pleasure of throwing 
myself at your feet, and d ^charging the duties, and pay- 
ing the attentions, you have a right to demand Ikitii an 
affectionate son ? It only remaifis fer me to beg that you 
will pardon what now seems strange in my coiiduel» and 
to recommend ilie exercise of patleiice mider the tempo- 
rary loss of liberty ; for be asiored that, m worn m 
shall be reiideral incajuible of disturbing our repose# I 
shall fly to the citadel, and with tny own haiidi open t|ig 
doors of your prison** ^ 

I have been told that Ck$h^Jehm did^ in fad, send the 
elephants, with the mupks of gold,^ to Horn, on the veiy 
^ See p. 6o text, and foomoie 
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nifht af hilt departure from Dekli^ and that it was 
Ii0ittkmam-Begnm who cotnmunieated the Infonnatioii to 
Jureng^Z^be* That FrineeiHi also apprised him of the 
presenee of the Tartar women, by whom It was intended 
he should be assailed when he entered the castle. It is 
even said that Aurmg^Zebe intercepted some letters wiitten 
by his father to Dara. 

Many ltitelli|fent persons, however, deny the truth of 
these allegations, and contend that the letter, thus 
generally exhibti€?i:l, was a mere Invention to deceive the 
public, and to reconcile them to the outrageous measures 
of which the Mogots adherents had so much right to 
C4kinplain. Be the truth urhat it may, it is certain that the 
close confinement of Vhah-Jekan seemed the signal for 
nearly the whole body of Ommhg to pay their court to 
Aumng-Ztht and Morad tUtkehe. I can indeed scarcely 
repress my indignation when I reflect that there was not a 
single movement, nor even a voice heard, in behalf of the 
aged ainl iiijwed Monarch ; although the OwmAa. who 
bi»wtd the kiiat to his oppressors, were indebted to htm 
for their rank awl riches, having l>een, according to the 
eustow «if fhts court, raised by Vhah^ehaa from a state of 
the iowest mdigioice, and many of them even redeemed 
from a!isoktte slav€^ry. A few there were, such as Daneck- 
memi-Kaa and smiie others, who espoused no party ; but, 
with tJiit iinall exception, eveiy OiaroA declared in favour 
of Aunag^Zehr. 

it may, however, diminish our censure of this ungrateful 
conduct, if we call to niiml that the Omraks of HimdamMm 
cannot lie proprietors of land, or enjoy an tndependent 
revenue, like the iiobdity of Franat and the other slates 
of Ckruieadam, Their income, as I said before/ cmisMs 
exclusively of pensions which the King grants m takes 
away according to his own will or pleasure. When depilved 
of this pension, they sink at once into iitliw iitslgniikaiiee, 
and find it impossilde even to borrow the antiallest sum* 

* S«e |i. $. 

E 
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The combined Princes, having thtis disposed of Chak^ 
Jekm^ and received the homage of the Ommiti, net mt in 
piirtuit of Doiti« The roya) treasuiy supphed their 
pecimtaiy wants, and Chah-hesi^Km, the uncle of Awrmg- 
Zebe, was appointed governor of Agm. 

When the day arrived for the departure of the army, 
M&md-Bakehes particular friends, and chief among them 
the eimuch Ckah^Alms, employed eiery argument to induce 
> him to remain with his own troops in the neighbourhood 
of Agm anil l>ehU, An excess of respect, and too smooth 
a t«mgue denoted, they said, a treacherous heart. ITiey 
represented to him that being King, and uiitversally 
acknowledged as such, even by Aurrug-Zebt himself, it was 
his wisest policy not to remove from the neigh iKnirbood 
of Agra or Dehli, but to let his hrotlicr go alone in pursuit 
of /)«m. Had he been swayed by this prudent coiinscl, 
Aurmg-Zebt w'oiild iiuleed have felt greatly emlxirrassid ; 
but it made no impression ti|Kin his inincl. and he continued 
to repose unreserved confidence iti his bixither’s solemn 
promises, and in the oaths which they had niutually and 
repeatedly twonr on the Kora/f. llie two brothers <|ititled 
Agra together, and took the mail to />/#/#. ,, 

When they halted at Maiaran * four short Journeys from 
Agm^ the friends of Momd-Bahhr^ wini bad seen anti beard 
enough to excite their suspicion, once more endravonred 
to awaken hit fears. They astu nsd him that Aareag^Zebe 
entertained some evil design, and that some dreadfiit plot 
was certainly in progress. Of thin, hifomtatloii liad teaelied 
them from various quarters ; lie must, liurrefore, abidlfilet|r 
abstain from visiting his brother, at leiuit for thal 
Indeed it was advisable, they added^ to aiiUdpate, wltli^t 
delay, the meditated blow ; for whieli purpoie the Pllace 
need only eicttse hiiitself, on the plea of iiidispoiltiiin, 
visiiitig Attrmg^Zebe, who would thiia be llfr 

Marad^BaJkkf attended, at usual, with veiy few persoiia. 

* Malhora (MaUrai, o« the righi imak of the Jafiitxa« about Jp 
alx>fe Agrji. ^ ,1, • 
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But neither erifunient nor entreaty eould remove the 
tpet! by which he appeared bound. The feigned and 
hiliome adulation of Aureng-Zebe had indeed enchanted 
the unhappy Prince ; and, notwitfaatanding the atrenuon* 
effbrta of hia ftiends, he accepted an invitation iimn hit 
brother for tapper. The latter expected him, and had 
concerted hiameasurea with Mirkan and three or four other 
of his minions. Mamd-Bakehe was greeted with even more 
externa! eourte^ and respect than had been usual since 
Attmtg-Zehe had marked him for his victim ; tears of joy 
seem^ toBow. and his brother wiped, with a gentle hand, 
the perspimtion and dust from the face of the devot«l and 
credulous Prince. During supper, the utmost good* 
humour and conviviality apparently prevailed ; the c*m- 
vcrsation was enlivening and incessant, and at the end of 
the repast, a large quantity of the delicious wines of 
Chins atid CtAami was introduced. Anrtng-Zfbe then rose 
sof ly, and v-ith a countenance that beamed with aSection 
and delight, sai<t, ' 1 need not inform your Majesty of the 
serious turn of my mind, and that, as a Mahometam, I feel 
♦cruples wjlicb do not pennit me to indulge in the pleasures 
oi the taMe ; but tbougli I deem it my duty to retire, yet 
1 leave you in exeelleiit company. Miriam and ray other 
friends will entertain your Majesty.' An extravagant 
fondness for wine was amcnig Morad-Bakeke* foibles, and 
upon the present occasion, finding it peculiarly good, he 
drank to such excess that be became intoxicated, and fell 
into a deep sleep. This was precisely the efieet which 
Aurtmg-Z^ intended the wine should produce. His 
servants were orderetl to withdraw that their master 
might not be diaturbed ; and Miriam took away both his 
sword and dagger.’ It was not long befbre Amremg-Ztht 

* la the original, ‘son wbre cr son jcrodcf on poigaard.* A Jamdkm 
( ? from the Sanscrit i'aaiw<fMra«'«tesih-bria|{er‘l was s dbart, 
dagger with the ‘ipip’ at right tngks to the hlade. he«t||(en 
•Wa l^s tor the hand. Stanc had two pdinto 
scraicber,’ Iram Niima, to writ* or scratch), odie»flrefe tri{||«.p«mcd 
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cume to rotise him from his sleep. He entered the 
room, and pushing the Prince rudely with hia feet^ 
until he opened his eyes, uttered this short and insolent 
reprimand, * Oh, shame and infamy 1 Thou a King and 
yet possessing so little discretion ? What will the world 
now say of thee, and even of me } Ix^t this wretched 
and drunken man l>e bound hand and foot, and removed 
there within, to sleep away his shame.* The command 
was no sooner given than executed ; five or six soldiers 
rushed upon Morad^Bakche, and in spite of his cries and 
resistance, fetters and iiaiidctifls were applied, and he was 
carried away. This violence cH)uld not be* jierfictmted 
without the knowleilge of his iiiunediate attendants ; they 
wished to sound an alarm, and attempted to br«*ak into 
the apartment ; but they were silenced and overawed by 
AUiih-Voultf^ the chief officer in Morad Bakrk/s artillery, 
wfjo had long been ct»rruptt*d by tlic g<»ld of AHrtng Xrbe. 
Some agitation siM>ri began, however, to ttianifewl itself 
among the trcK»ps ; and to prevent the consctjuences of any 
sudden inoveiiient, einissaries were busily employed during 

{jfA fiHJfta * three srratcher 'I, >haikh AUiI FazI, the Eaif^etor 
Akbar's mini'»ter an^l fnrmi, ttSls us that ‘AW weapons 

far the use of His Majesty have nanies, iiml a pfO|:>rf rank is «,W|5ii«4 
to them. Thus there arc thirty sworrls, out of which is daily scfil to 
Mis Majesty’s siccpmjj: Th« M one is retumwi, and 

handed over ta the ‘•ervants otUside the lltrcm, who keep it till its 
turn comes attain. . . . ;aW 4 <iri . there ire fony of eack 

Their turn recurs every week.’ vol. i p. Kiociiinaiili** 

7 ram/a/ifit$, Cakuita, 1873. For a great deal of invaliraye informa- 
tion regarding Eastern swonis and daggers, sre Am MfJffmikd Mmd* 
kmk Imimn armt, . . /?/ iki ihn. WU^*mh&im kgettm^ M».A*% 

M. P. MiiskiAi fij i*rd€t fJtt So'frfarir hr Imdm m CWiwf/, 

Loniion. Wiliwm H. Allen A' Ca, iHikk 
Cttroii, quoting Mancmchi, slates that the sabre amt danger were 
taken away by Atoang/cb s grandson, A/aiti, ww of Priace Mahmiitiiad^ '' 
a toy of ^six yean of age : * Oramgaeb at if he iattnrW hia IwoiM':' 
only a piece of plea-santry, while ticeping, pfomiied hk graiid.iOU i' 
jewel if he TOuid take away from the prince Ik mlwe m 4 hi* |)cii|ajiid 
without awaking him. The child acqaitied himself 
the office, and conveyed the arms of Muradbaa, Into the adjoiwilif 'lantf’ 
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tht night in representitig the oceurrenees in Aurmg^Ztb €9 
teat, m perfectly trifling and aaimportaat : they were 
present (they preteacied)^ and Morad^Bakche having drtink 
te eaceas, bad lost bis self*posseiiston, and made use af 
very intemperate language. There was no aue upati 
wham he had not cast injurious reflections, and he had 
even loaded Anrtng^Zehe himself with the foulest abuse- 
In short, he had grown so quarrelsome and ungovernable, 
that it became ueeeiisaiy to confine him apart; but in 
the morning, when re- 
covered from his night's 
debauch, he would lie 
again set at liberty. In 
the mean time, large 
brilws and larger pro- 
mises wcre^ givep to all 
the su|ierior oficers ; 
the pay of the whole 
armj^ wa« Inimtidiatcly 
rtugmcntfd: and, as 
there wci*c few who 
ba«l not long foresetm 
the downlkll of Momd- 
Bakry, tl h not surpris- 
ing that when the day 
dawned scarcely a trace 
of the late partial com- 
motion existed, dairag- 
Zthe felt that he luighi 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered a kind 

of closed litter in which women are carried on elephants ; 
and in this manner tlic Prince was eonveyeil to Dehli, and 
Incarcerafeil in the ancient citadel of Selim^gmr,^ which 
is iitiiatcd in the middle of the river. 

! «s*drii a rcniati word nitaaitq^ a a>vcrdl% hoivdah, m litter, 
htum glitr, Mil by tht Em]>etor Salim Sh 4 S Hur, h the year 
t540, and now in rtiins* :? 
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The army submitted to this new order of tbiiigs» with 
the exception of the eunuch Chmk-Abas, who ooJOsimEied 
much trouble.^ Anrtng’Zehe received the troops lately 
under the command of Momd^Baitche into bis nerviee ; 
and resumed the pursuit of Dam, who was advancing with 
the utmost expedition on Lakar, with the intention of 
fortifying himself in that city, and rendering it tlie rcn- 
deavous for his friends and adherents* But he was pressed 
so closely by his eager enemy, that he found it impossible 
to fortify that position : he, therefore, continued his retreat 
on the road to Moultan ; but here again the vigour of his 
brother's movements disappointed any expectation he 
might have fonned of maintaining tiiat post* Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the ardour and activity of Aarmg^ 
Zeke, Notwithstanding the great heat of the weather, 
his army marched day and night ; and, with a view of 
. encouraging the trooj>s, he was often two*or three leagues 
in advance, nearly uiiatteiidrtL Nor did he fare better 
than the private men : his meal consisted of dry bread 
and impure water, and his bed was the bare ground* 

Dam is blamed by the statesmen of this coutiiry for 
not having taken the route to the kingdom of Caiamf 
when he abandoned Ijtkw. He was strongly advised to 
adopt that course, and his reasons for refusing such sage 
counsel must always l>e enigmaticat The governor of 
Cabaai was Mahahei kam, one of the most imcieiit and 
powerful Ommkg of had never imm OH 

ftriendiy terras with Amrefig-Zekt; and there were asseinti}is4 
in that kiiigfiom aljove ten ibouasiid Iroofil destiniid to 
act against the Augams,^ the Permas, and the Dmm 

was amply supplied with money, and there emu le little 
doubt il^t the miiiiar}^ force of that counliy and XMioAdl* 
kam himself would willingly have atpoused hhi mim^ Jt 
should also be oliserved 'that in CaAmii, Dmm wonM 'fcitii' 

* Catrou mf% that he was deported akjiig with Muficl 
^ Afgliam, called hf the Iravellm, A«t|pni<% Sli4 
Agwans* ' ‘ 
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been on ^lie borders of Pema end Uibec, fiom wliieti 
emnMm be might have derived eonsidenible snpporl. 
fie oiiflit indeed to have recollected bow was 

restored to Ws kingdom by the power of the Permm, 
notwlthstatiding the opposition of Zakeri^mn,^ king of 
the by whom he had been expelled. But it was 

gcaiermUy the fate of the unhappy Dam to ttndervaltie the 
opinions of the wisest eounseUors ; and upon this oeea^on, 
instead of throwing himself into Caboid^ he proceeded 
towards and sought refuge in the fortress of Taim- 

bakar^ that strong and celebrated place situated in the 
middle of the river /adm. 

When Awrfng-Skbe knew the point on which Dam was 
directing hk retreat, he felt it quite unnecessary to con- 
iititie the pursuit* Having aseeriained that Cmbtml was 
not within the |^tan of his brothers operations, his mind 
w»^ relief!^ fmm any serious apprehension ; and sending 
only seven or eifhl Ibousand men under the command of 
his foster-brother, to watch the movements of 
Ikmi, he retraced his steps towards Agm with the same 
cx|K*dltioii he had uscnI in the pursuit of his bndber. Hli 
mind^ Indeed, was harassed by fears of what might happcm 
in the capital during his absence : some of the powerful 
Kajm, such as Jemtingm or Jeuamseiague, would, |>erliaps, 
be thoughl,releai»eCA«tA»JeAm ftom primn;S{Uimm^t%dmA^ 
and the of Sermagner^ might descend as a torrent 
ffom their moutitains; iir, finally, Suliam «SipaA wimld 

* Sher KMn S<ir, the son of the governor of Jaanpiir, l«u* smae time 
In the lervMte of Mahaiom^d .Lohanf, king' of Behar* ife defiraled the 
EiaiJeror liimlyufi in 1 539 at Channssl in Ikhar, and In 1510 at Kaimitj, 
and pumed him onti he was driven beyond the Indm Shir Khln then 
l^me the sovereign of Ihrlhi, ascended the throne in 1541, nndef tht 
titk of Sher Shah ? and died in 1545. After an mSk- of iHecn yeari 
liimiydn nrittined to India, and liecante a secnnil tiiae Einpetor of 
Ifindostan, 

* Sind ^Scinde). The foniw m at Bnkltar on sa tdaiid in the Iiwini 
hsi'Ween Stnkktir and Rtdiri Owing to its porfliiin. jl mm a 

of peat Impoittficc. ^ 
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now probably venture to approach A slight in- 

cident now occurred, which, as it was occasioned by it, 
may serve to give an idea of Aiireng-Zelfe's precipitate 
mode of acting. 

While on his return from Monhan to Lahore and when 
marching with his accustomed rapidity, he was astonished 
to see the Itaja Jesseinpie at the head of four or five 
thousand well-appointed Ragipous, advancing towards 
him« Aureng-Zebe had, as usual, preceded his army ; and 
being aware of the Raja*s strong attachment to Chth- 
Jehan, it may easily be imagined that he considered his 
situation one of extreme peril. It was natural for him 
to conclude that Jesseingue would seize «|>on so happy 
an occasion and by a coup d'etat at once rescue his 
venerated sovereign from the iniquitous thraldom under 
which he groaned, and inflict condign punishment upon 
the unfeeling son from wdiom he had experienced so 
much unprovoked outrage and cruelty. It is, indeed, con- 
jectured that the Raja undertook this expedition with 
no other design than the capture of AurengZebe, and 
there appears ground for the opinion fr<)m the fiset of his 
having been met on the road leading from I^hor to 
Mmltan, when the information just before received by the 
Prince left no doubt upon his mind that the Raja was still 
at Dehli ; with such astonishing speed had he conducted 
this long march ! But the self-jjostession of Aunng-Zebe 
and his decision of character carried him safely through 
the impending danger. He betrayed no symptom of 
agitation or alarm, but assuming a countenance expressive 
of pleasure at the sight of the Raju, rode directly toward 
him, making signs with his hand for him to hasten his 
pace, and calling out, ^Salaruet bached Kychpf Salmmi 
hacked Baba^giJ* Thus hailing him as ^My Ix)rd Raja I 
My Lord Father!' When the Raja approached, he 
said : I cannot describe how iinjiatieiitly I have waited 
to see you. The war is at an end : Dam is rained 
and wanders alone. I have sent Mir^Boka.. after the 
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fugitive; he cannot possibly csca|)e/ He then took off 
bis pearl necklace, and, as an act of the utmost courtesy 
and condescension, placed it round the neck of the 
liifja* * My army is fatigued, I am anxious you should 
iminediately proceed to Labor, for I am apprehensive of 
some movement there. I appoint you Governor of the 
city, and commit ail things to your hands. I shall soon 
join you ; but before we part, I cannot avoid returning 
my thanks for your manner of disposing of SoHman^ChekauL 
Where have you left DehLkan} I shall know bow to 
punish him. Hasten to Ijikor, Salamei Barkest, Farewell!' 

Data, when arrived at I'aia^mkar^ nominated an eunuch 
distinguished for his intelligence and resolution, Governor 
of the fortress, and formed an excellent garrison of Paian4t, 
and Sa^ds, and as gunners, a number of Portuguese, EngUsk, 
French, and Germans, These Europeans were employed 
in the artillery, and had been induced by his magnificent 
promises to enter into the Princess service. In the event 
of his ascending the throne, it was intended to promote 
them to the rank of Omrahs, even although they were 
Franks, Depositing his treasure in the fortress, for he still 
pos^ssed a large quantity of gold and silver, Dara pursued 
his march without delay along the banks of the Indus 
towards Sdmd^, at the head of but two or three thousand 
men ; and traversing witli incredible sjieed the territories of 
the Raja Kaiche ^ soon reached the province of Guzarate, and 
presented himself before the gates of Amed-Abad. The 
Governor of the city was Ckah-Namzc^kan^ the father-in- 
law of Aureng-Xebe, descended from the ancient Princes of 
Mmhate^ [Moaca/c], a man of no military reputation, but 

^ Or at he it now culled, the Rao of Catch (Kachh). 

’ Shdbnawar Khan was fatherdndaw to Murid Bakhsh alto, and his 
daughter was in Ahmadaltiui when Dara came there* It was through 
her entreaties that Shihnaaiix Khan was induced to espouse the cause 
of DM. 

* Muscat (Miskat), the chief town of Otu^n This is 

interesting as it serves to support the statement |i the 
(fmard of *AlH!tt*r Raziak al Iluiainf, that i>hilhni||im Kh4n was a 
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aeeompUsheci, polite, and addicted to pleaiure. Tlic eity 
of Amed Almd * contained a strong gairtsoit, and wa« In 
a condition to oppose a vigorous resistance ; but whether 
from failure of courage in the governor, or from his having 
been taken by surprise, the gates were opened to Dam 
and he was received by ChaA-Nmmse with every mark of 
honour. It seems indeed that this man was so assiduous 
in paying court to Dam^ that he succeeded in impresstug 
his mind with an opinion of his devotedness and esteem ; 
and although warned of his treacherous character, the 
deluded Prince had the imprudence to confide in the 
governor’s professions, communicating to him the whole 
of his plans, and showing him the letters from the Raja 
JessoMsehtgae^ and several other faithful adherents, who 
were making preparations to join him with all the forces 
they could muster, 

Aureng Zebe was equally surprised and |>erplexed when 
he heard that Dara was master of Amrd-Afmd, He 
knew that his pecuniary^ resources were still considerable, 
and he could entertain no doubt that not only his 
brother s friends, but malcontents from all parts, wouM 
flock around his standanl. He was not insensi bie of the 
importance of following Dam in person tad dfslodging 
him from so advantageous a positkm : but at Itie same 
time he saw the danger of withdrawing so ftur from Agm 
and Chak JehaHf and of marching his amj tiilo provineet 

son of Mirza Rustam Kandahari, a great -grandwin Shak 
king of Persia, It is mnaiiy stated that he was the son <4 llic mwAt 
Asaph Khan, the Prime Minister of the Emperor JaMfiglr. For ttt 
account of *thc ancient Printo of Mascate^ of liernier*f nitrriUlvt, 
see the late Rev. George Percy Badger^ Histcry ^ tkt imimi md 
c/'Omdn. Trattslafed fr(tm ^ngimi Amitff, Loildim^ 
Hakluyt Society, 1871. 

* Situated about 50 mi^cs north of the head of the Gulf of 
and 3*0 miles from Bombay, on the banks of the S^bamwifAi rllNsiir, 
founded, in 1413, by Ahmad Sh 4 h on the site of an ancient 
city, and one of the most splendid towns of India during Ihe lllli 
17th centuries. 
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vhieh comjweHetided the territorim of Jetterngmi, Jatom- 
amgtie, uid other powerful Rc^a$. His attention was also 
diatiaeted by the rapid wlvance of Stdlm Styah — then near 
EUbtu — ^with a powerful army, and by the {neparatkms 
wbkdi be understood were being made by Sotinuu^-Ckeketih 
in coB^unctkni with the .Raja of tierenaguer to take an 
active part in the war. He was placed in a critical and 
inMcate situation ; but his best eourse, be thcmght, was 
to leave Gotra for the present with Chak-Naxme km, and 
to mareh toward SmUttH Stijah, who bad already crossed 
the Gtmge* at Elabtu. 

SiJUiH Siffok encamped at a small village called Kadjoui, 
a situation which on account of a large taUA, or reservoir of 
water, was judiciously chosen.* There be determined to 
await the attack of Amreng-Zrbe, who, on bringing up his 
army, look pp a position on the banks of a small river, 
distant abhul a league and a half. Between the two 
arnues was a i^iacious plain well adapted for them to 
engage. Aurfmg-Zehe felt impatient to finish the contest, 
and on the day after his arrival, leaving his baggage 
on the atkgr dde of the river, proceeded to the attadL 
The Eimr-Jemla, erstwhile prisoner in the Decan, joined 
him on the morning of the action with the forces he 
could collect; the flight of the unhappy Dam having 
released his wife and children Irom captivity, and his own 
im{)risoiiinent being no longer necessary to the promo* 
tion of Aamg-Zebe’t designs. The battle was warmly 
contested, and the efforts of the assailants were almost 
inerediUe; but SiUtan HaJtA maintained bis ground, re- 
pulsing every assault with great slaughter, and increasing 
Attnmg-Ztbe't embarrasament by steadily adhering to his 

* ' Sbttji’s smy rested by the tank of Khajwa or Kachhwa* — Amal- 
i Now called Khajiia, about y> milts to the west of Fatehpor* 

Haswa ia the Allahabad District, between the Ganps and the jaama. 
The VxitUe was fought on the 5th January i6s9. ' Talai w aafllMi 
form of thvwotd meaning an artificial poo^ Ik tank as usully 
translated. 
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plan of not advancing into the plain. To defend the 
advantageous and well^fortified position he had selected 
was for the present his sole object, foreseeing that the 
heat of the weather would very soon compel his enemy to 
retreat to the river, and that it would then be the time to 
fall with effect upon his rear guard. Aurtng Zehewm very 
sensible of tlie reasons which actuated his brother^ and 
becmie the more intent on pressing forward. But a new 
and unexpected source of uneasiness now presented itself. 

He was infonned that the Raja Jessomxeingue, who had, 
with apparent sincerity, entered into terms of amity, had 
fallen suddenly upon the rear-guarth routed and put it to 
flight, and that he was now employed in pillaging the 
baggage and treasure. The news soon spread ; and as is 
common in Asiatic annies, the fears of the soldiers multi- 
plied the danger. But Aureng-Zrfw did not lose his 
presence of mind, and being aware that retreat would be 
ruinous to his hopes, he detennined. as at the battle with 
Dam, not to recede, but await with firmness the pro- 
gress of events. Tiie disorder spread more and more 
among the troops, and Saiiafi Sujak availing himself of«^iO 
unlooked-for an opportunity, commencet! a furioui attack. 
An arrow killed the man who guided Anrmg-Zebcs 
elephant ; the animal l>ecame tininaiiageabte, and the 
danger growing more ap]>alltng^ he w»i about to dis- 
mount, when EmirJemia, who was near likm, and whose 
conduct the w hole of this day exeitcil the admiration of 
every beholder, ejaculated with a loud voice, Ihmufmwf 
Demnkou! (where is the Decan and farevented him 
from accomplishing his fatal purpose. Anrmg*Siette wm'' 

^ This war-cry was pobably usetl wmewhat Uomiugly in the aaiiie 
of * Where are ye now, O men of ihc Detxan ? * Hee p. 50* fooiliotat^ 
This and the war-cries given at p. 50, may W Taken m simibr to ite 
‘Bonn the Gallow-gate, my fads* of .Sir John Moore, !o cticrntragca 
rq^ment in the Peninsula which had a nuitiher of Gla^igOW iMse In llit 
ranks ; ,or to the sh]»gan, * It s a far cry to lx»cb Aw-e,* and that of iN 
clan Grant, * Stand last, Craigeltadiie,* m nobly tnainlainod of by , 
one of the dan at Thobal. 
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now ta aH Appeamtiee reduced to tbe laat extremity : bis 
situation seemed irremediable^ and he was every iii«peiit 
expecting to fall into the enemy's bands. Yet such is the 
capiiee of forititie^ that be was in a few minutes crowned 
with vietoiy ; and Aai/aa Stf/aA was obliged, like Dura 
the battle of Smmnguer, to fly for his life. 

SiiliitH Sujah owed his discomfiture to the same trifling 
ctreumstanee as occasioned the defeat of his eldest brother^ 
—•that of descending from his elephant for the sake of 
more expeditiously following the retreating foe : but it may 
be doubted whether the man by whose ad%^ice be acted 
was influenced by an honest or a pc^rfidious intention. 
Alhh^terdi^km} one of his pnitct|>al officers, earnestly 
entreated him to mount a liorse, and it is remarkable lluit 
he made use of an artifice very similar to that of dalil-uUuk- 
km at the battle of Sam^ngnen He ran towartls Sulim 
iSV/nfA, ami, when yet some way of*, saluted him (as did 
and then, joining his hands in the manner 
of fervent entreaty, be said : ‘ Why, my Prince, Incur 
uiiin^ixssaiy risk oti this exalted elephant ? do you not 
sc-a that iJif enemy is in complete disortler, and that it 
were ati au|iardonabir fault not to pursue him with 
alacrity ? Mount your horse, and you are King of the 
IndkM,* As in the ease of Hum, the sudden disappt^tranee 
of the Piinee from the view of the whole army induced a 
getiend idea that he was either killed or Wl rayed; the 
trfKifjs fell into disorder, and disjK'rsetl, without the 
possibility of restoring iiieir ranks.^ 

^ Aliwsrdlf KMii, (lovemcr of Tstna. who esjK'«.ised ibe mme of 
SiiUit) .Shoi4h, whoui he Mlowr<! lo iicagiil, whcft be was ktllail in 
Jttlyi659. 

* See j>|». 5;^ 54, Father Tieffeni haler, S.J., in the article on 

*Ct*uaMKh«j&t) in hi* DfMri^iwnit/ Berlin, i7S5,'»ay!i 
that Prince Su|tth^* deplmni fell into a pit W'hich may have 

heen a dry well, not uncommon in thorn |mru at the |rc«eol day) and 
that then the lYmcc fiwi Tiefienthaler also *laie» that 'a finescrii 
(^cartvanserar) at * C««a’ was the one bnill liy Aatangacb 
memorate hk victory. This fort like mm, a walled garden (calM 
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Jesmmsemgm}, perceiving the strange tarn that the 
aetinn had taken, coiitenteif himself with seeming ike 
fmits of bis plunder, and withatti lorn of time mtnmed to 
Jgm^ intending to <?ontinue his retreat thence to hl» own 
dominions. The rumour had already reached the capital 
that jMimg-Zebe had lost the battle ; that he and Embh^ 
Jemla were taken jwrisoners, and thst Saiten was 

advancing at the head of his victorious army. C’AaA-Aef#* 
(Jovemor of the city, and the uncle of Awreng^Xskt^ 
so fully believed the rej>ort, that when he saw Jt^msehigm^ 
of whose treason he had been apprised, approach the gate 
of the city, he grasped, in his despair, a cup of |ioison. He 
was prevented, however, from swallowing it by the promp- 
titude of his w'omen, who threw' themselves upon him, and 
dashed the cup to the ground. Two days eiajised before 
the inhabitants of Agm were undeceived ; and it is not 
doubted that the Haja would have succeeded in releasing 
Chah-Jehan from confinettienf had he acte<l with vigour 
and decision ; — had he threatened with Imldness. and 
promised with liberality : but as he was acquainted with 
the actual state of adiiirs, lie would neither venlure to pro- 
long his stay in the capital, nor to undertake any daring 
enterprise: he merely marched through llie town, and 
proceeded horaewani, agreeably to bis orighial intcntloti 
Atirmg-Zehe was full of inquietude as to the probable 
proceedings of Jetamsemptey aiiil cx|N*ctfd to hear of a 
revolution at Agra. He, therefore, scarcely folfowed iWtaa 
Sujnh in his retreat, but directed bis rapid stop® Iw the 
capital with the w hole of his army He mm kafiit, hair* 
ever, that the troops whom he had just enconntriwd, 
who suffered little or no diminution of immliert In the 

the Bagh, or Koy-sU Gar«kn|, ami a mmm%f Hl'ilk 

area of fourteen iic.rai, still remain m a memoml of 

licence* The serai has m may m ijo sds of wttUed llilto.a#- 

whieh have tjeen thrown into one to serve m a , The nqUaiC III . 

the caitre of the «rmi has an area of ten acras, and aaet' III, alt ate 

covcm! by thtaie 



\,:y' *4. 

Iste aetfop, wcve ^7 ree^Mag oomidenbfe Meeiiiaii of 
ilmiftb the different whom vm 

iiliii^ <Mi betb ildai of the Gmgea, md who were In- 
dneed to five tlieir MM$i§tmee m the Mteength of the 
refmtntkm S§f^A had for wealth and Ilberalitjr* 

He found atao that hla brother was esIaMlabitif 
hi JEktm, that imfiortaiit and celebrated paimge of the 
Gmges, and justly eonasdered the key of Bmgah, 

Under these cireumstanees, it occurred to 
tliat he iiiid two persons near him very capable of 
rendering titm assistance — his eldest son, and Emir-Jrmlo ; 
but he knew that those who have rendered essential 
serificc to their Prince often become inflated with the 
idea that no recompenee is too great for them. He 
already fierceived that %/liia Mokmmd betrayed im- 
(latieiice of paternal control, ami was contiiiitally pre- 
suming on the skill and prowess he had displayed sti the 
capture of the citadel of Agra^ whereby^ all the plans of 
(‘kah Jfkm had lieeii battled. In regard to the £fiMr, the 
Prince fully appreciated his tmtiseendent talenis, his 
conduct) and his courage; but these very' excellencies 
tilled him with apprehensiem and distrust : for the £iair « 
great riches^ and the re|jKilation he possessed of being the 
prime mover in all affairs of importance, and the most 
acute siatesmati in Ittdia, left no doubt on the mind of 
Aurmg Zebe that the expectatioui of this extraordinary 
man were as high as those of Seiiam Mokmmd, 

Thi^ eontideralions would have diseoiieerted an 
ordinary miiid ; but Aomig^Zebe knew how to remove 
these two persntiag<w to a dbtaiiee from the emirt with 
so much address timt neither the one nor the other felt 
any cause of eoinplaiiit. He neni them at the head of a 
powerful army against «Vaf/aa giving the JKawr to 

understand not only that the valuable gwemment of 
Wat intended for him during life, hut that he 
should be succeeded therein by his son. He; added that 
this was but one mark of the seitim he <^lei|ilned idt fate 
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great aerviees ; when he had defeated Sajak he be 

created Mir^tti*amrak [Am$t-ml-Umard^ ; the first and mest 
honourable title in Hind^mtm, signifying IViiice of the 
Ommks. 

To HvtUan Mmhmud he addressed only these few words : 

* Remeinlier that you are the eldest of my ehtldren, and 
that you are going to fight your own battles. You have 
done niueli; and yet, properly speaking, you cannot be 
said to have done anything until the prtyects of Sitiim 
tSuJak be defeated, and you become master of his })crson : 
he is the most formidable of our adversaries.* 

Aun*ng-Zehe then presented Ixith the Emir and SnUm 
Mahmoud with tlie customary jremp/«w,* or rich vests^ a 
few horses and elephants, superbly ca}:Mnisotied, and con- 
trived to retain at court bis son's wife (the King of 
Holkondas daughter) and Emir-Jemla s only son Mahmei 
Emir kau ; the former, because tlie presence of so dis- 
tinguished a woman might eiiiharrass the f>|.H*ratioiis of 
the anny ; the latter, liecause he ^\m partial to the youth, 
and wished to superintend his education : but he viewed 
them doubtless in tiie light of liostages for the fidelity 
of the two commanders. * 

Snlian Stijah was conlifiuaity in dread that the KaJlWI erf* 
I Mirer tkiig(ih\ who had remon to eotnplain of hia et* 
actions, would be elicited to imtirreetUm against bis 
authority. He was. therefore, no sooner apprised of these 
arratigemenls than he liroke up his camp at Ekfmp aod 
marched to Hemrrs and Palna^ and afterw|||tla to Mogmert!^ 
a sinali town on the comnmnly called IheKi^ pf 

the Kiiigdoin of Jkngaie, fortoing a species of sirail 
tween the mountains and a forc^st which is coiitigiion» 
the town. He made this niovefneiit from an apprehensimi 
that it was meant to cut off hh retreat, and that JBanV- 

* Sar-0*p4, from ihr Pcrfkn mcaatag from htskA to 

a coinpleic sttit, Or robe of hofiour. ' 

* Moagliyr, ibc fort descriiied Iry Bermer, aoa cimtsfa* the 
offices, aiHl the residences of the Earopeam. . 
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JmJk urimld cwm the river either ebeve et below 
Ittleiidiiig to make e fttand at Megukre, be threw ttfi fortl*^ 
fieatimie^ and eiit a deep trench (which I saw some yeata 
alterwards)^ eatendhig from the town and the river to the 
mofutains* In this strong petition he resolved to wait 
the approach of his eheitiy^ and dispute the passage of the 
Gmge 9 . He was, however^ greatly meutified when in*- 
formed that the troops which were slowly descaiding the 
batiks of the river were designed merely for a feint ; that 
Emk\/tmla was not with them ; but that having gained 
over the /la/as whose territories lay among the mountain^ 
on^the right of the river, he and HuHm Mokmoud were 
marehing with the utmost speed across those mountains 
toward Ruge-Mehaile^ accompanied by the flower of the 
army, evidently with the object of shutting him out from 
Bmgate, He was constrained, therefore, to abandon all 
the fortifications erected with so much care : yet notwith- 
standing that his march was much lengthened by the 
necessity of following the various bends of the Goagrt, 
still he arrived at Hnge-MehaUe some days before the 
Emir. Time was alTorded hun to throw up entrench- 
ments ; because, when the combined commanders per-* 
ceived that SvUm Sujak could not be prevented from 
oceiipyiiig Rage^MehalU^ they inclined on the left toward 
the Gaager, through almost impracticable paths, for the 
purpose of receiving the troops, heavy artillery and 
baggage, which were coming down the river. ViTien this 
object was accomplished, they proceeded to the attack of 
&Hiim SuJ&Mf who defended his position during five or sit 
dliys with eonsidcfable attccess ; but perceiving that the 
ceaseless fire of the jRan/t artillery ruined his foitlfieidioni, 
which consisted otdy of made earth, sandt and fasdnes, 

* On Uie jisl l>ccciubcf ifiOs, when Iravellinf with Tavtmice. 
voL i p. 134, 

^ ® Mjmflhal, Akl*ar*$ csfnta) of Bengal, on the Ifelil bulk of Iha 
The Muhamtnailafi city is now in 1010% ttJbndiaf for riUtml 
four tuUes to die west of the modem rity. 
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md that the approftchtng rains would render hk poaition 
still less tenable, he withdrew under favour of the i%ht4 
leaving behind him two larges pieces of ordnanee. The 
fear of some ambuscade deterred the enetny from pursuing 
him that night, and before break of day the rain descetided 
80 violently that no idea could be entertained of quitting 
Rage^Mefuilie. Happily for Suiian Sufnkj, the shower tliat 
fell so opportunely, was the commencement of thtvse 
Ineessanit and heavy rains with which the countiy is 
visited in the months of July, Augusi, Sepiember, and 
Pdoben T^iey render the roads so ditficuit that no army 
ean act offensively during their prevalence ; and upon the 
present occasion the Emir was obliged to put his troopa 
into winter-quarters at ilage-MekuHe ; while Sujak re- 
mained at liberty to ehtKise the place of his retreat, and 
to reinforce his aniiy. A large number of Portuguese 
came to him from Imrer Umgale, bringing with them 
sevend pieces of cannon, liie great fertility of the toil 
attracts many Eumiieam t<i these f>arts, and it waa Sulim 
SujaEs policy to encourage and conciliate the foreignem 
settled in this province. He |>artteularly favoured the 
Portuguese Missionary Fathers, holding out a pr^pect 
of future wealth to them all, and promiatng to build 
churches wheresoever they might deiirc to have llieui 
erected. Indeed these fK-ople were enpable of rendeiing 
the I^riiice essential service ; the Frml^k familieii rcaiding 
in the kingdom of Jiengule, whether lialf-eafte* pr if 
Porfagweirc birth, amounting to eiglii or nine 
the lowest computation. 

During the interval there aitne a seHowa dirntgrem^t 
between AW//aa Mahmoud and Emlf^tmla. llie 
aspired to the absolute and imdivjded command of tfaeiiliqr* 
and behaved to the biller with studied insolenee mid coiv 
tempt. He eien allowed expressions to eseape hbu ilrtt 
denoted a total disregard of the affeciitm and retpeet duP 
to bis father ; spoke openly of his acbieveitiesit III Ihp 
* * Mestfc * in llie orjgiitai« 
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filitriMi 0i Agm, and boaated that it was in him Jitmigu 
fhaald feal Indebled for his erowsi. He was at kngth 
iofoiiiied of the anger he had excited in bis fatber^s breart ; 
and fearing lest the Emir should receive orders to seise 
his person, be withdrew [from BAjniahil] attended by very 
few followers, and retiring towards Sulim Sujah made that 
Prince a tender of his servieea But SyaA^ sospectlng this 
to be a deviee of Amntg^Zehe and of Emir^JewJa to entrap 
him, placed no confidence in his splendid promises, m 
in his oaths of undeviating constancy. He, therefore, in* 
trusted him with no command of importance, and kept an 
ey'c upon hk coiiduet* Sulim Makmmd was soon disgusted 
with this treatment, and, after the absence of a few months, 
in despair of what might befall him, abandoned his new 
master, and ventured to appear m Jemlu * presence. The 
Emir received him with some degree of courtesy, promis* 
ing to intercede with Aurmg-ZelK in his iiehaif, and per* 
suade him to pardon this great transgressian. 

Many persons have told me that all this strange conduct 
of Sulim Mamuud was planned by Jairwg-ZrAe, who was 
very willing to see his son engage in any enterprite, how- 
ever haxardous, adiich had for its object the ruin of SuOm 
Sujah. Whatever the event might be, he ho|ied to gain 
some specious pretext for tiaving Sulkm Mahmoud conveyed 
to a place of security. AaJordiiigl}% when informed of his 
son's return [to Bijmahil], feeling, or feigning to feel, the 
utmost ttidignaiion, he sent a letter, eomfitaiidiiig him in 
percmptoiy terms to repair to tkklL The unhappy Prince 
dared not discdiey ; but be had scarcely set foot on the 
opposite iliore of the, Cktngm^ wlien a company of armed 
men seiaed and forced him into an embory * as had been 
#omrf-Ai 4 rie| be was then conducted to Golmlmr in 
which fortress he will prolndity end bis daya^ 

* Stt p 6f text, mad footnote 

• Saliiij Muhamiiiad dwsd m the 5th tkccndief il|0 k the lbi|#C 

^Oattor, the title piitou, aad mi» biirkd al DeuiL mar Ibc 

Kettiik ^ ’ 
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Hairing thus disposed of his eldest son^ Ammg-Ztbe 
advised his second son^ Sulim Masum^ not to imUate the 
lofty and unyielding spirit of his brother. •'ITie art of 
reigning/ he told him, ^ is so delicate, that a King’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow. Be wise, or a 
fate similar to that which has befallen your brother awaits 
you. Indulge not the fatal delusion that Aurmg^Zebe may 
be treated by his children as was Jehm-Guffre by his son 
Ckah*Jehau; or that, like the latter, lie will permit the 
sceptre to fall from his hand.* 



t* (u<. 4. — Saltan 


Here, however, I ii»y observ'e that, JtK^(iftf 
whole tenor of Mtnum’t conduct, hi» fatW Imp no 
reason to suspect him of any evU design : the most al^|«4 , 
slave cannot be more tractable or c^sequioas ; nor is H 
possible that the language and bebsvlottr of tbf iennil 
menial should discover less of the workings at m jBwwWtr 
tented and ambitious miiKl. Anirng-Xebe never s p |i< nw M(, 
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taws e$3tdtm of power md dignity, or more devoted to 
theouiie of religiofi end charity. There are many ahrewd 
peracms^ however, who believe tliat the father's character 
is, in every respect, the archetype of Uie son's, and that 
the heart of Sulim Mmum is set upon sovereign authority/ 
of which we may have proof in due couime ; meanwhile let 
us pass on to other occurrences. 

Whilst all these events were happening in Bmgmk, 
Sulim Sttfok resusted, to the best of his ability, his skilful 
opponent, passed, as he judged it expedient, from one bank 
of the GamgfM to the other, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and water-courses with which this part of the 
country abounds. Meanwhile, Aurmg-Zehe remained in 
the neighbourhood of Agm. At length, after having cmi- 
signed Morad-liakche to Gai^tlear, he went to Dehli, where 
he began in good earnest, and undisguisedly, to assume all 
the acts, and exercise all the prerogatives, of a legitimate 
King. His attention was principally engaged in the forma- 
tion of plans for expelling UonifTYiin Guzamie ; an object very 
near his heart, but, for the reasons already stated, difficult 
of accomplishment. Nevertheless, his extraordinary idcill 
and continued good-fortune overcame every im}>ediment* 

Jesmmseiugnehml no sooner retunied to bis own country 
than he employed the treasure plundered at the Imttlc of 
Kudjme in raiding a strong army. He then informed Dam 
that he would join him with all hts forces on the road lead- 
ing to Agrn.ou which city he advised him to march without 
delay. The IVinee had himself contrived to assemble a 
large namlier of troops, tbougih not perha|»$ of the choicest 
defcriptton : and beingsaiigutne in his expectation that as 
he approached the capital, accoinpanied hy this dis- 
tingukhed Ikja, his fnei^s would l>e encoumged to crowd 
around his standard, he quilted Akmed-Abml and hastened 

*' Aunuigiieb, at. this time alvjut lived and 

'tfigneii to the age of 'ninety, tad was $uec«fcdcd| ia tyoy, by his iba, 
Satl^ Ma^aittaai, wtih the title of Sh4h ^Aljua iBajh^dur Shah, who^ 
turvived hit father only five years, v 
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to Amke/ a city seven or eight days* journey fiom Jgm* 
But Jemtmseingm violated his promise. The Riya Jeaemgm 
considering that the chances of war were decidedly In 
favour of Aurmg-Zebe and that it was his best pob<^ to 
conciliate that Prince, exercised his influence with 
Jessomseingue to deter him Inom espousing the cause of Dom. 
* What can be your inducement/ he wrote to him, ^ to 
endeavour to sustain the falling fortunes of this prince? 
Per^verance in such an undertaking must inevitably 
bring ruin upon you and your family, without advancing 
the interests of the wretched Dorw. From Ammg- 
Zehe you will never obtain forgiveness. I, who am also 
a Haju, conjure you to spare the blood of the Ha^p0m, 
Do not buoy yourself up with the hope of drawing the 
other rajas to your party ; for I have means to counteract 
any such attempt. This is a business which concerns all 
the Indous (that is to say all the Gentiles),^ and you can- 
not be permitted to kindle a flame that would soon rage 
throughout the kingdom, and which no effort might be 
able to extinguish. If, on the other hand, you leave Dam 
to his own resources, Anreng-^Zehe will bury all th^ past 
in oblivion ; will not reclaim the money you obtained at 
Kadjoiie, but will at once nominate you to the government 
of Gitsaraie, You can easily appreciate the advantage 
of ruling a province so contiguous to your own territories : 
there you wull remain in perfect quiet jand security, and 
I hereby offer you my guarantee for the exact fulfilment 
of all I have mentioned.* To be brief, JeMsommngm was 
persuaded to remain at home, while Aureng^Zebe advanced 
with the whole of his army on Asmh^, and encamped 
within view of Dara, 

Who that reads this history can refiress an emotion of 

^ Ajmere, about 230 miles to the south-west of Agra. The 
Emperors Jahdngir and Sh^h Jaban often resided there, and it was 
here that Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James U Cf EagtiMld, 
was received by the Emperor Jahangir in December ifiSf. 

* In the original, ‘ e’est k dire loute la GenttUt^/ 
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|iily for tbe mkguided and betrayed Dam t He He# dla^ 
e#vei*ed the bad faith ef Jtuomteingue; but it iM^aa too 
tide t0 provide agmlnut its iatal consequences. Willingly 
would he have conducted the army back to Amed-Ahn^f 
but how could he hope to eiTect this desirable object in 
the midst of the hot season, and during the drought that 
then prevails j having a march of five-and-thirty days to 
acmnplisfa tlirough tbe territories of Rajas, friends or 
allies of Jemomserngue, and closely presseil by the eager 
Amrmg^Zebf at the head of a fresh and numerous army ? 
‘ It is Ijctter/ he said, * to die at once the death of a 
soldier ; the contest is sadly unequal, but on this spot I 
must conquer or perish/ He did not, however, com- 
prehend the full extent of his danger ; treason was lurk- 
ing where he least expected it ; and he continued to con- 
fide in the perfidious C/tah-Savem kan, who kept up a 
regular correspondence with /Iwrcifg-/<f6c, putting him in 
jMissession of all Darax designs. As a just retribution 
for his faithlessness, tins man was slain in the battle, 
either by the hand of Dam himself, or, as is thought more 
probable, by the sw<»rds of persons in Aureng'^Zel^t* s array, 
who, being the secret partisans of Dara^ felt apprehensive 
that Cimh^Xavaze kan would denounce them, and make 
mention of tlie letters they had been in the habit of 
writing to that iVince. But what now availed tbe death 
of the traitor? It was from the first moment of his taking 
possession of Ahniedahad that Dam ought to have listened 
to the sage advice of his best friends and treated CAuA- 
Namse with the ctmtemptjaiid distrust he merited. 

The action commenced between nine and ten in the 
morning/ Darax artillery, which was advantageously 
placed on a small eminence, made noise enough; but 
the pieces, it is supfmsed, w^ere charged only with Idank 

^ For Khifi accouni of tbe defection of KA|a Jasa^aal Siugli 

aad the battle (foufj^ht on the iath and 13th 1659 at 

about six miles to ihe sonlb of Ajmcrc), see Sir H.' I|*. £lUot*i 
etc,, vol vll* pp. 238*240. i 
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cartddgesy so widely was the treachery eictended. |l is 
unnecessary to enter into any particular detail of this 
battle^ if battle it should be called ; it was soon a Com- 
plete rout. 1 shall mmpl;i^ state that the first shot was 
scarcely fired when Jesseingue, placing himself within 
sight of Dam, sent an officer to inform him that if he 
wished to avoid capture he must instantly quit the field. 
The poor Prince, seized with sudden fear and .surprise, 
acted upon this advice, and flew with so much precipita- 
tion that he gave no directions concerning his baggage : 
indeed, considering the critical situation in which he was 
placed, he had reason to congratulate himself on being 
allowed time to secure his wife and family. It is certain 
that he was in the power of Jesseinpie, and that it was to 
his forbearance he was indebted for his escape : but the 
Raja, Aware of the danger that would attend any iimilt 
oflTered to a Prince of the blood, lias upon all occasions 
shown respect to ever}' branch of the Royal family. 

The miserable and devoted Dam, whose only chance of 
preservation was to regain Anted- Ahad, was constrained to 
pass through a long range of what might be cotisiderec| 
hostile territory, destitute of tents and baggage* The 
country between A snare and Amed-Atmd consists almost 
entirely of territories belonging to Rajas. The Prince 
was accompanied by two thousand men at ifioat ; the heal 
was intolerable ; and tht^ Koullj^s foliow'cd day and 
night, pillaging and assassinating so many of his ioldiem 
that it l>ecame dangerous to separate even a few yards 
from the main body. These KouU^s ^ arc the peasantiy 
of this jjart of the country, and arc the greatest itibbers, 

* In Bernier’s lime, this was the term appliid to dweili^n in tillages 
The word k supposed to be derived from the Tamil kuii^ meaniiqi 
hire or wages $ in morlern times Ccoiy. For an inieresting note pn 
this subject, see Vale’s GUssary, under the head " Cwly/ I'bcre is a 
race of hill people, the Kolk, who are to he found in m the 

Konkan, and in the Deccan ; and in the J^ 4 s Mdid the Kooiecs aie 
spoken of as a tribe that lived near the Indus. In Blaeii’s map of 
I£mfir€ of the Great Mogot, published in 1655, to tli# 
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Hud ^togetlier Ibe imost titipiindplc^ people in the Jfdie$. 
Notidthstmidlng every obstruction, Dam contrived to 
idfftUce within a day's journey from Amd-Abad, expecting 
to enter the city on the following day, and to assemble 
aa army; but the hopes of the vlmquisbed and tiiifor- 
innate are sehi^^ realised. 

The Oovemot whom be bad left in the castle of Anted- 
Abad, alafned by the menaces, or allured by the prmnises 
of Aureng-Zebe, had basely deserted the cause of his 
master; and sent a letter to Dam by which he desired 
him not to advance nearer to the city, whose gates were 
shut, and whose inhabitants were armed to oppose his 
entrance. I had now been three days with Dora, 
whom I met on the road by the strangest chance 
imaginable ; and being destitute of any medical atten- 
dant, he compelled me to acciunpaiiy him in the capacity 
of physician. The <lay preceding that on which he re- 
ceived the Governor's communication, he expressed his 
fear lest 1 should be murdered by the Aoi»//yr, and 
insisted upon my passing the night in the Kammn- 
sermk, where he then was. The cords of the kmiates, 
or screens, which concealed his wife and women (for 
he vras without even a tent) were fastened to the wheels 
of the carriage, wherein I reposed. This may appear 
almost incredible to those who know how extremely 
jealous the great men of Hindowtlau are of their wives, 
and I mention the eircuinsiance as a pn>of of the low 
condition to which the fortunes of the Prince were res 
duced. It wm at break of day that the Governors 
message was delivercil, itnd the shrieks of the females 

west of Caittl:my lit lev! AV#iri» Chardin, iii his Utattfs 

itt AVma (p: 479, vol. vii. of Langtdt" editiim, Paris 181 1), tells us 
of a race of robbers So Persia whom he calls Aaufys or and 

says of theSft that they were all arrant n»gues and thieveSf like the 
gipsies of hli own country. In 7 A# if/irf/, Alkhahad, 19111 

August 1891, will be found (pp, ^39-340} a long account of the luoint 
dotttgs in the Akola District of a * Native Jack Shepard/ one RasJ^e 
Koli. 
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drew tear® from every eye. We were all overwhelmed 
with eonfitston and dismay^ In speechless horror at 

each other, at a loss what plan to recommend^ and 
ignoniiit of the fate w'hicfa perhaps awaited us from hour 
to hour. We obsei4ed liam stepping out, more dead 
than alive, speaking now to one, then to another; stop* 
ping and cmisuliing even the commonest soldier. He saw 
eonstemaiton depicted in every countenance, and felt 
assured that he should be left without a single follower ; 
but what was to become of him ? whither must he go ? to 
delay his departure was to accelerate his ruin. 

During tlie time that I remained in this Prince's 
retinue, we marched, nearly without intermission, day and 
night ; and so insupportable was the heat, and so siiffbeat* 
ing the dust, that of the three large oxen of (haaraie which 
drew my carriage, one h:td died, another was in a dying 
state, and the tliinl w* > unable pr<K*eed from fatigue. 

felt anxious to retain me in his service,* es{MtekIly as 
one of his w ives had a hail w’ouiul in her leg ; yet neither 
his threats nor entreaties could procure for me a single 

* Tavernier, who proi>ai>ly #leriveo his infarnmiioii fictai 
himself, thiii describes this incident: *As hr f'D&ra] appJf'Cttherl 
AiimadakAd, Monsieur llF.K>fiEX, a French phywmn, wjh,o was cm his 
way to Agka to visit the Court of the GREAT Mocrh* sukI wloii well 
known to alt the world, as much by his personal merits m by the chlinii* 
ing accounts of his travels, w'as of great to one of fUt wives of 

this Prince who was attacked with cryj»ipelM in t>4ai 

having learnt that an accompHsheil Phiropran ph j dckii wjis at hami, aii^l 
immediately for him, and Monsieur Br.R^stEit weni to h» tent, mlmmihlf 
saw this lady and examined into her ailment, for which he gavch 
remedy and quick relief. Th^s f»or>r l'‘rtnce, being mtteh fdeafed with 
Monsieur Bernier, strongly pressed him to remain in hk 
he might have accepted the offer if DArA Shah had not reiseifM iattWu , 
the same night that the Governor whom he hail left at AllMAUllklO 
had refused to allow his quarter-master to enter iht town,, and hud 
declared for AuraNgzrb. This compelled DaeA Sif Ah to decauif 
quickly in the darkness of the n%hf, and take the r'^ad toSlMn ftiar- 
ifig some new treachery, which he could not defend himstlf Ircmi ill 
the unhappy condition in which be found himscif/--riil«if/4i«^ 
P-349. 
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irnm^ ox» or camel ; so totally destitute of poirer and 
infuenee bad be become! I remained behind^ Ihetfefore, 
beeauae of tbe absolute imposslbiltty of cofitinulnf the 
journey^ and eoukl not but weep when I beheld the 
Prince depart with a force daminfshed to four or fire 
hundred horsemen. There were also a couple of 
elephaitts laden, it was said^ with gold and silver. Dttm^ 

I understood, intended to take the road to I'Mehbakar, 
and under all elreumstanees this was not periiaps an un- 
wise selection. There was indeed only a choice of appal- 
ling dtficuliies, and I could not cherish the hope that the 
Prince would succeed in crossing the sandy desert which 
separated him from that Fori. In fact, nearly the whole 
of the men, and many of the women, did perish ; some 
dying of thirst, hunger, or fatigue, while others were 
killed by the hands of the merciless Foa//^. Happy 
would it have been for Jhm had be not himself survived 
this perilous march * but he struggled through ever}’ 
obstacle, and reached the territory of the Haja A'oliAe.* 

The llaja received him with the utmost hospitaUty, 
promising to place the whole of his anny at Dartii 
dispimal, provided that Prince gave his daughter in 
marriage to his son,^ But the intrigues of Jrmmngm 
were as successful aith this JRo/Vi as they had been with 
JemmimHgm ; a change in his ctinduct was very soon 
perceptible, and Ihm, haiiiig reason to apprehend that 
the barbarian had a design against his life, departed 
without a nionient*s hesitation for T&ia-bfdar, 

I should, 1 fear, only lire my readers were I to enter 
Upon a long narration €»f my own adventures with 
Mtmmn the or robbers ; relating how I moved 

* Kli40 KMn states that when Data was denied entrr to Ahmatil* 
hM he went * to Kari, tw<» from the city and there scsighl aisistiMice 
lr«>iu Kkn^i Kcdl, one t»f the moii notorkaui reMs and rohheit of that 
cdinlry. Kitiji lotned htm and conditeted lu»i Id" the cemfinea of 
■Kaehh/ 

• Thh cou&ms in scmal detaits, KhlH Kldb*« u)|fmtive* See 

H. M, Elliott vc 4 * vit. p, 243. f 
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their compassion, and by what means I preserved the 
little money which was about my person. I made a grand 
display of my professional skill ; and my two servants^ 
who experienced the same terror as myself, declared I 
was the most eminent physician in the world, and that 
Dam^s soldiers had used me extremely ill, depriving me of 
eveiy thing valuable. It was fortunate for me that we 
succeeded in creating in these people an interest in my 
favour ; for after detaining me seven or eight days, they 
attached a bullock to my carriage, and conducted me 
within view of the minarets of Amed-Aimd. In this city 
I met with an Omrah who was proceeding to I>rWi, and I 
travelled under his protection. On the roa<l our eyes were 
too often offended with the sight of dead men, elephants, 
oxen, horses, and camels; tlie wrecks of fM>or Dam's army. 

While Dam pursued his dreary w ay towards TataAnikar, 
the war was still raging in lien^aie ; Sniim Sajah making 
much greater efforts than had been foreseen by his enemlea. 
But tbe state of affairs in this quarter occasioned little 
inquietude to A^mg-Zefn*, who knew how to apprceiate 
the talents and cmuluct of Emir-Jemla ; and tbe distance 
of Jkngak from Agra lessened the immediate iiii|itirtancc 
of the military' o|>eratians in that count rj’ A source of 
much greater anxiety was the virinity of 
and the apprehension w hkh seemed to prevail 

that he and the liaja were almut to descend with a bostite 
force from the mountains,* distmd s<arerly eight days* 
journey from Agra. Iliis enemy /farrag ZA mm too 
prudent to despise, and how to cin umvrnt Saltmm Ckeknfk 
became now the chief object of his atteiiiioii 

The most likely lucthod of attaining that object wa|* 
he conceived, to negotiate with the liaJa of Semmgmr^^ 
through the medium of Jesseingne ; who according^ WVH^ 
to him letter upon letter promistfig the moal tpieujid 
remuneration if he delivered up Sotimm Chimk^ dffiNl 
threatening the severest punishment should lie 
* Of Srinagar, i>. the Siirahki. Sec p 59* 
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ecmidy* The R&Ja answered that the less of his whole 
tenltoiy would affect him leiw than the idea that he bad 
been guilty of so base «rld ungenerous an action* When 
it became eridlnt that neither solicitation nor menace 
could more the Raja from the path of honour and 
rectitude, Aurmg^Zebe inarched his army to the fioot of 
the mountains, and there emplojred an tmniense number 
of pioneers in levelling huge rocks and widetiing narrow 
ways: but the Raja laughed at these vain and puerile 
attempts to gain an ingress Into hts country ; the 
mountains would have been inaccessible though assailed 
by the armies of four such countries as HimdmMtan ; m 
that after all this display of itii|)otent resentmeiit, the 
army was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile Data approached the fortress of Taia-lmkar; 
and when only two or three days* journey from the place, 
he received intelligence (as I have Ijcen since infomied 
by our Frenchmm and other Fmaks who fonned part of 
the garrison) tliat Mir^Raim, by whom the fortress hail 
l>een long liesiegcd, had at length reduced it to the last 
extremity. Rice and meal sold for upwards of a crown * 
{>er pound and other necessaries in the same proportion. 
Still the Govenior continued undaunted ; making frequent 
and suceetsfu) sorties, and in every respect approving 
htfiiself a prudent, brave, and faithful soldier ; opposing, 
with equal calmness and resoUition, the vigorous assault 
of General and deriding both the threats and 

the promises of Aunrag-Xebe. 

That such was the praiseworthy conduct of the Gover- 
nor I have been wel} assured by Frem:hmtm, our fellow- 
countrymen, and many other Frmks who were his emn» 
pillions in arms. 1 have beard them say that when he 
received news of lkim*r approach, he increased bis liberal 
payments ; and tliat the whole garrison would eheerftilly 
We sacrificed thetnselves in an effort, to drive the. tmciny 

^ Mm in the oi%itial, w(»rtli 4s. M* X 

^ UwK in tilt otl^Wlf cqmtvakni to ilb lot; to| 4r. av* 
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from the wells, snd open a passage tor the entmwe 
Dam ; so well did this valiant coinmaoder undentMod 

how to gain the hearts of hts soldiers. He had mpwowf 
so jiidicioiisly managed, by means of numerous and intel- 
ligent spies, whom be eontrived, by various dexterous 
schemes, to introduce in Mir-Bahas cam}i, as to iiii{iose 
upon the besiegers a finn belief that Dam was coming up 
with a formidable btnly of troops for the purpose of raising 
the siege. These spies pretended they had themselves 
seen him and his army ; and this stratagem produced all 
the effect which the governor anticijKited ; terror seised 
the enemy's tnio{M, and no doubt w^as entertained that, 
if Data had arrived at the time he was eonlideiitly ex- 
pected, Mir-Bnha\x army would partly have disbanded, and 
partly joined the Prince's party. 

But Data seemed doonieil never to succeed in any en- 
terprise. Considering it inijmssible to raise the siege 
with his handful of men, he was at one time resolved to 
cross the river Indus ^ and make the l>est of his way to 
Persia ; although that plan woukt iikewisic have been 
attended with nearly iiisuniiouutablr obstacles ; he would 
have had to traverse the lands of the iueoniiider- 

able Rajas who acknowledge neither the authorily of 
Perda nor of the Magrd ; and a vast wilderness foterpoaed 
ill which he could not hojie to find wlioles^ime water* But 
his wife persuaded him to abandon the idea of |Nriie!i»ling 
into that kingtioixi, alleging a much weaker ftmm thmi 
those I have mentioned. If he |Krsevefed in hi^ inten- 
tion, he must make up his tirind, she told him, to »eg 
both her and his daughter slaves of the Permn Monafeb, 
an ignominy which no memher of his family could p#- 
sibly endure. She and Brim forgot, or seemed to 
that the wife of Houmatfon^ witeti placed under iteilar 
circumstances, was subjected to no such ind%|iily^ hut; 
treated with great respect and kindness.^ 

* Here meaning the Afghins, and their namerou# clmia ' 

* Seep. 71. ;:K 
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Wliiie Ikim'i mincl wm in tJii» itate of peiplexity and 
indfctiiioiir 11 ooeuirred to him that be was at no ecm^ 
sldeiwble distanoe ftom Gioa-ibm*^ a Falam of some power 
md note^ whose life he bad been twice the means at 
preserving, when condemned by Chah-Jehmn to be thrown 
under the elephant's feet, as a punishment for rarimas 
acts of rebelliott. To IMm detemiined to pro* 

ceed^ hoping to obtain by his means forces to enable him 
to drive MmBaba lh>m the walls of TaUB-^rnkMin The plan 
he now proposed to himself w^as briefly this after msing 
the siege with the troops supplied by the Paiam, he irh 
tended to proceed, with the treasure depo§tte<l in that 
city, to Kandahar^ whence he might easily reach the king* 
dom of KabiimL When in Kabml he felt quite sanguine 
in the expectation that Mofmbei^n would xealously and 
iinhesitatiiigly embrace his clause. It was to JUaro this 
officer was indebted for the government of that country, 
and iKting possessetl of grif^at jiower and influence, and 
very jK^piilar in Kalmni^ the Prince w as not unreasonalde 
ill the ho^ie that he would find in Mtthahel^kan a sincere 
and efficacious ally. But i>am» family, agitated by dismal 
forebodings, employed every entreaty to prevent him from 
venturing tti Gumdsmms preaenee. His wife, daughter, 
and his young son, Hejw-Vhekmk^ fell at his feet, endea- 
vouring, with tears tn their eyes, to turn him asid«^ from 
his design* The Puim^ they observed, was notoriously a 
robber and a reliel, and to place confidence in such a 
clwacter was at once to rush headlong into destruction. 
There was no su^cient reason, they added, why he should 
be so pertitiaeiously bent upon raising the siege of Ta/o* 
Wbr ; the road to jKuW/ might be safely pursued wilhput 

* The • Mtlik |iwaii Ayyiib, an Afghan * of the ; 

whose icrrit'^ry was IWar, the chief town of the «iw« namt, being 
shout S mile* east of the Msti Vmtt snd between Si hi 'Shd Rindlron the 
'Bdan *ectioii of ,the Sind 'Pishin JKy*, •sttrttwinded ly-lwitc^aiid iochy,, 
which render the heat' In summer peihafas ipreateir 'dluui that of agy' 
othii^ plaoe in the world in the same pacaM li^* ^ l|| of latitude/ 
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that operation, for Mir-Baba would scarcely abandon the 
siege for the sake of interrupting his march* 

Xhirn, as if hurried away by his evil genius, could not 
perceive the force of these arguments ; remarkingi what 
indeed was the truth, that the journey to K&boul would 
be full of difficulty and danger ; and that he did not 
believe it possible he should be betrayed by a man bound 
to him by such strong ties of gratitude. He departed, 
notwithstanding every solicitation ; and soon afforded an 
additional and melancholy proof that the wicked feel imt 
the weight of obligations when their interests demand 
the sacrifice of their benefactors. 

This robber, who imagined that Dam was attended by a 
large body of soldiers, received the Prince with apparent 
respect and cordiality, quartering his men upon the in- 
habitants, with particular injunctions to supply all their 
wants, and treat them as friends and brethren. But 
when Gion-kan ascertained that Dam* x followers did not 
exceed two or three hundred men. he threw’ off all disguise. 
It is still doubtful whether he had l>een tampered with 
by or whether he were suddenly tempted to 
the commission of this monstrous crime.^ The s%bt of 
a few mules laden with the gold, which Dam bad faved 
from the hands of the robliers, by wdiom he had been eem- 
stantly harassed, verj’ probably raetted hm cupidity. Be 

* Tavernier tells us that Dara, on keatiou ol iHe death * of one of hit 
wives whom he lovel most * from heal aad (sec p. Ibotaota *, 
for Kbifi Khaii^ account, which c»»tilinti.i Tavefrnkt)* was so over* 
come by this grief, although he ha<l always appealed to be mmmfd 
on all previous occasions of mkfoitcine, tliat he refused tU the consobt* 
tion otfered by his friends and pul on garments of moumiag* * 1| was 
in this miserable costume that he entered the boose of tht traitor |nt It 
KhAh, where, having kid himself down on a camp- W to wag* m new 
subject of grief appeared on his awakening. Jo i K nln on atlcmpiillg 
to sell® Sevehx SffRKO, the second son of DAti ShAu* llmyuits^ 
IVince, though but a child, resisteri the traitor whli coUragei ind having 
taken up hw bow and arrow kid three men low on the ft^ownd* Bnl 
being alone he wm unable to resist the nionbcf of UnUoff* who Mibltd 
the doors of the house, and did not allow any one of tlinae who i^t 
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tliiti M it may, the Potott baving aMemUad, daxtag ^ 
nighty A eonsiderttble nmnber of ariiied tnen^ seised tbis 
goldy together with the women^s jeweb, mnd fell upon 
[km and Sepe^Chekotth, killed the persons who attempted 
to defend them» and tied the Prince on the back of an 
ele|iltaiit The public exeetiiiotier was ordered to ti| 
beJhind^ for the purpose of cutting oflT his head, upon the 
iimt appearance of resistance, either on bis own pari, or 
on that of any of his adherents ; and in this degrading 
posture Dam w|n ear^ to the army before Ted&Mtar, 
and delivered Mto the bands of General Mir^Baba. This 
officer then commanded the Traitor, Gion^mi, to proceed 
With his prisoner, first to Labor and afterwards to DeklL 
When the unhappy Prince was brought to the gates at 
Dehti, it became a question with Amrtng-Zthe, whether, in 
conducting him to the fortress of GoUaUor^ he should be 
made to pass through the captaK It was the opinion of 
some courtiers that this was by all means to be avoided, 
because, not only would such an esliibition be derogatory 
to the royal family, but ft might liccome the signal for 
rt!volt, and the rescue of Dam might be successfully 
attempted. Others maintained, on the contrar^^ that be 
oU|^t to be seen by the whole city ; that it was necessary 
to strike the people with terror and astonishment, and to 
impress their minds with an Idea of the absolute and 

hare aided litm to eater. DArA ShAh, haring been awakened by the 
noise which these cruel iatelUtes made when semng thb little Ptinct, 
saw bchae his eyes his son, whom they brotight in with hk hands tied 
behind hl$ back The iinhappy latber, nnable to doubt any longer the 
black treason oC his host, ecwld not restiain himself ftom laiinchtnf 
lhaiewofds against the traitbr juiii RhAn : Ff'msi^JSmskt" mM he, 
'mid if^amms ttmirk tkai tkm art^fimisk ibai wbirb ibm 
rmmmmdi ws an tJka wMms ^ m/ j^trnm md iki m^mti 
jfwiiim af AoaaKorEi, kd ntmmkr ibai Idamai m^^dm4b mmft 
fir bmiag jssoaf ibf md mmamkr ibai « ^ /I# nymi 

^imd m:€r hd to bamdi imd kkimd bi$ bmk ^ J UIJI bdsqj; to 
some eitent moved by these words, ordered tie Ale Pifeiee tophi', 
teimsed, and mmly placed gmrds over DAilA mid his ham 
— Bwito, vhl* i pp. jfi, 35a* 
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irrestelible power of AurengSSebe* It was also advisaUe> 
tbey added^ to undeceive the Ommhs and the people^ who 
still entertained doubts of Daras captivity, and to eictiii** 
guish at once the hopes of his secret partisans. Aureng-- 
Hebe viewed the matter in the same light ; the wretched 
prisoner was therefore secured on an elephant ; his young 
son, Sepe^Cheimih, placed at his side, and behind them, 
instead of the executioner, was seated Bhadut^Km^ This 
was not one of the majestic elephants of Pegu or Ceylm, 
which Dam had been in the habit of mounting, pompously 
caparisoned, the haniess gilt, and trappings decorateil with 
figured work ; and carrying a beautifully painted howdab, 
Inlaid with gold, and a magnificent canopy to shelter the 
Prince from the sun : Dam was now seen seated on a 
miserable and worn-out animal, covered with filth ; he no 
longer wore the necklace of large f>eark wdiicli distinguish 
the princes of Hindomtan, nor the rich ttirlmn and em- 
broidered coat ; he and his son were now lialated in dirty 
cloth of the coarsest texture, and his sorry turban was 
wrapt round with a Kachemire shawl or scarf, resembling 
that worn by the meanest of the jK?ople. 

Such was the appearance o{ Dam when led Ihtnugb the 
Batarx and every quarter of the city. I could not divest 
myself of the idea that some dreadful execution was about 
to take place, and felt surprise that goveminent should 
have the hardihood to commit all tbese indignities upon 
a Prince confessedly popukr amoiig the lower orders, 
especially as 1 saw scarcely any armeil force* The pec^e 
had for some time inveighed bitterly against the uittiatura} 
conduct of Aureng-Zebe : the imprisonment of his father^ 
of his son SuUan Mahmoud^ and of his brother 
Bakcke, filled every bosom with horror and disgiud. The > 
crowd assembled u|)Ofi this di^^p^cefiil occaskm wiia 
Immense; and everywhere I oliserved the peo|ie wmfh' 
ing, and lamenting the fate of Dam In the tnust touchingf 

* Ba^ur KMo, one of Afumngseb’t olcsin, who IumI bocw 
from Ajmare in puriail of Diui. ' 
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I took my sUtioii In one of the moftl eon* 
spieiious fmU of the city^ in the midit of the 
bmmt; wm mounted on a good horie^ and aecompanied 
by two servants and two intimate friends* From every 
quarter I beiud piercing and distressing shriek^ for the 
Indian people have a very tender heart; men, women, 
and children wailing as if some mighty calamity had 
happened to themselves, Oion-km rode near the wretched 
Bam; and the abusive and indignant cries vociferated 



as the traitor moved along were alisolutely deafening. 
I observed some mA several poor people throw 

stimes at the infamous Pt^m ; ^ but not a single move* 
menl was made, no one offered to draw his sirord, with a 

* He received the title of haklitlyir Kh4« for this act of treadiefy. 
See Sir il* M. Elllol% vol. vii. pp s#$* mb lor KhUi 

Kldn% very vivid accoonl of the iodigaatioti of the {>eo|ilf spiasf 
Mahk JIweh* | 
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view ef delivering the beloved end compiisstonitted Pitoee. 
When this disgraceful procession had passed thiwughevafy 
part of DeA/i, the poor prisoner was shut up in one of hk 
own gardens, called Heider-Almd.^ 

Aureng-Zebe was immediately made acquainted with the 
impression which this spectacle produced upon the public 
mind, the indignation manifested by the populace against 
the Palm, the threats held out to stone the perfidious 
man, and with the fears entertained of a general insurrec- 
tion* A second council was consequently convened, and 
the question discussed, whether it were more expedient 
to conduct l}ara to Goiialear, agreeably to the original 
intention, or to put him to death without further delay. 
By some it was maintained that there was no reason for 
proceeding to extremities, and that the Prince might 
safely be taken to Gomieor, provided he were attended 
with a strong escort : Danech-Matd-kan^ although he and 
Dara had long been on bad terms, enforced this opinion 
with all his pfiwers of argument ; but it was ultimately de- 
cided that Dara should die, and that Sepe^CKtkouh should 
l>e confined in Gamleon At this meeting Kauch^aru^ 
Brgum betrayed all her enmity against her hapless bnithcr, 
combating the arguments of Daneth^Mend, and exciting 
Aurmg-Zebe to this foul and unnatural murde r. Her efforts 
were but too successfully seconded by and 

Chah hest-kan, both of them old enemies of ; and by 
Takarrt(b kan, a wretched ])arasite rec«!ntfy raised to the rank 
of Omrafi, and fonnerly a physician. He was oiigittally 
distinguished by the appellation of Hakim Jhmtd, and had 
been compelled to fly from Persia.^ This man rendenad 

* ‘ KhkrAMtl, m old Debli,’ in Khifi account 
2 Hakim ( Doctor) Daoud was tbe principal medical attendant m HMh 
Siifi 1. the king of Persia who reigned from i62S-4i| but by bit In- 
triguing conduct was obliged to fly to India, where he amaased great ^ 
wealth, part of which he spent in building cme of the pdndiiud mosques 
in Ispahan (the Hdkim Da&ud Afasjid)^ where his family lived hi great 
style on the money he remitted to them from Hindotmti Chaidifi iays 
that he was called Areb Can in India, and that his end theti ivti a 
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himself oonsj^cuous in the eonncil t»y hit violent hstmngne. 

* Bom ought not to live/ he exclaimed ; ^ the safety of the 
Stale depends upon his immediate execution ; and 1 feel 
the less reluctant to recommend his being put to death, 
because be hat long since ceased to be a Mmtthmm, and 
become a Knjer. If it be sinful to shed the blood of such 
a person, may the sin be visited upon my own head ! ' An 
imprecation which was not allowed to pass unregarded ; 
for divine justice overtook this man In his career of wickeds 
ness : he was soon disgraced, declared inlkmous, and sen* 
tenced to a miserable death* 

The charge of this atrocious murder ^ was intrusted to 
a slave of the name of Naser, who had been educated 
by Chah-Jehany but experienced some ilhtreatment from 
l}am. The Prince, apprehensive that poison would be 
administered to him, was employed with Sepe^Ckektmk 

miserable one, lu» dowtifall being brought on by the failure of some of 
hi» political intrigues. See p. 462 of vol. vii- of Jt* Ckitmikr 

CkarJiu en Persia Paris 18 1 1. Areb Can is proliably intended for 
Tskurab Khin, as given by ikrtijcr, as Charditi is not so correct in 
his transliteration as his friend ikrnier* 

^ Catron's account of this tragic scene, which he took from the 
narrative of Manouchi, the Venetian physician, who, as has leen be* 
fore slated (p« 6b had attached himself to the i^erion and fortunes 
of IMri, and was probaldy an eye*wirne«t, h as follows :---*I>ara was 
waiting in his pri^^m (he deciskm of his fate, when his son was falcen 
from his anus, to lie conveyed to the citadel of Gualier, the orduuity 
place of conhnenietit for Princct. When the father hmnd himself de- 
prived ofhis son he rightly judged that it was time to think of preparii^ 
for death. The Christian sentiments, with which the Mtssionanes had 
endeavoured lo inspire him, were revived in the clostng hour of his life. 
He requested to be allowed a conversation with Farhet Bus^\ a Flemish 
Jesuit, who had formerly instructed him in our sacred Mysteries, All 
communication with the Europeans was dented him# In this iinivcrsal 
desolatkm, the Prince sought for consolation in God, He was heard 
lo say rnoiv than once : MaA&mei hat dksitwyt^d CkrtsftJks 

sm ^ tki Mhmal wiU smfe m, A few hours before he was put to 
death Omngxeb caused a captious question to be pig: to his brother : 

** What would you have done to the Kmpciw/* lliy said to him,,, # 
**hid he frUeti into your hands as you hate Mien blp his?*** **110 
is a r^l and a parricide,’* said Para ; ** lei him ju 4 |{e of Hm Heat- 
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in boiling lentils^ wh^n Nazer and four other ruffians 
entered his apartment ^My dear son/ he cried out, 
Hhese men are come to murder us!’ He then seised a 
small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his possesstom 
One of the mimlerers having secured Sepedekouii,^ the 
rest fell upon Dara^ threw him down, and while three of 
the assassins held him, Nazer decapitated his wretched 
victim. The head was instantly carried to Anreng-Etbe, 
who commanded that it should be placed in a dish, and 
that water should he brought. The blocnl was then washed 
from the face, and when it could no longer be doubietl 

ment he has raerite<J by reflecting upon his crimes, and such deserts 
he would have received with the utmost rigour at my hands.” Thl* 
answer exa$}>erated Orangreb, He only now sought a minion who 
would have the larbarity to execute his orders. Na/ar, one of the 
staves of Cha-Jaham, whose occupation was that of a writer to the 
Emperors, offered himself fur this cruel service. He proceeded to the 
spot where Dara was ex feeding the moment which was to terminate 
his miseries. He found (he Frincc in his apartment raising hti eyes 
to heaven, and ret>eating these words; Af aka mui mara mkHfkti i 
Itm alia Mariofn mi kuhet'* [Mahammad ma<^ra mikushad, tbn Allah 
Maryam miliashaid, Fers.], which is, ** Mahomet gives me dealb, tutd 
the Son of God (and Mary') will (are necessary to] save me,** He Sad 
scarcely finished these words, when the cxeeutionet threw htm to the 
earth and cut off his head. Such wat the lermmaittoii of the life of 
a Prince in whose character was blen<led such a miaturf of virtucf 
and defects as to render him more ca}>able of taking the lead m a 
Mogol noble, than fit him fur controlling the He died Ofi 

the 22d of October in the year 1657 [jiVj, kmenied by the peofile, 
and regretted even by those who had abindrmed and hetrayed him** 

It is probable that 1657 is a misprint for 1659. Khlff Khlii sslat«f« 
that it was in September 1659 that the order was given fot hi* execu- 
tion, ‘under a legal opinion of tlie lawyer, because he had ftfioi^fUlaed 
from the law, had vilified religion, and had allied himself with luatiy 
and infidelity/ The judtctal murder may thus have lieeit perpdttlded 
on the 22d October as stated by Manouchi ; m Ihi* poiiit* hoirewB*, 
there are many conflicting itaf cmciJt*. See (he kle Profenor 
matin’s paper on TAg Ca/ime ami Dmik lUrd foittv 

Soc, Bc^, pp. 274-179, vol. xxtbu, liyo. 

* Tavernier says, ‘ In the measutoie Saraim SliiUto wa» diaiiWl 
wide, and, whilst they amused him, a slave citi of DAlA Slf A||% 
hea 4 '-*lhtee/r, vol i, p 354. 
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that it was Indeed the head o( Dttm^ be dbed tem, and 
said^ ^ Ah [Aij BMkM / Ah wretched one ! let this slmdc* 
ing sight no more offend my eye», but take away the 
heidi» and let it be buried tti Houmayms tomb/ ^ 

JEkrm*# daughter was taken that same erening to the 
seraglio, but afterwards sent to ChahrJehan and 
Sai^l who beefed of Aurtng Ztbe to commit the young 
Priitces^ to their ijare. Doras wife, foreseeing the 
calamities which awaited her and her husband, had 
already put a period to her existence, 1^ swallowing 
poison at Lahor,^ Sepe-X^hekouh was immured in the 

^ Otrou (Manoucht) tells ut that when Dirt’s head was brought to 
Attrangzeb, *he examined it with an air of iatisfaction ; he lottebed it 
with the point of his sword ; he opened the closed eyes to obserre a 
speck, that Ih‘ might lie convinced that another hciwi had not been 
sul}stituted in the place of the one he had ordered to be strtick off.* 
Afterwank, following the counsel of Raushan Ari Begum, be caused it 
to be embalmed and conveyed to Shah Jahin and enclosed in a box, 
to l»e o0ered to him in the name of AurangxeK ikfore the box was 
ot>ened the old Ein{)eror said, * It is at least a consolaiion for an tin* 
happy father to bnd that the nsuf|)er has not wholly forgotleii me,' 
but when the packet was opened, and he beheld * the head of the son 
so tenderly liclovcd, the gt>o<l old man fell into a swoon* The Princess 
Hcgbni Saeb, always faithful to the cause of Dara, made the airfesottnd 
with her cries. Ni>thing, indeed, could be more aHecting IhaA the 
melancholy and des^iair excited by m tragical a spectacle in the prison 
of Agra.* 

’ It is stated by Khifl Khan, that Dari’s irtfe, Nadira Begum, died 
when with hei hmlxutd in Malik Jiwan’t tcrntor>% and that her body 
was sent to Lahore to be buried. * When Data reached the land of 
this evil mmimidrf Malik Jiwan came out like the destroying angel to 
most him. As a guest -murdering host he conducted Dari home, amd 
exerted himself to eiiiertain him. During the two or three days that 
Diri remained here, his wife Kadira Begam, daughter of f%rwe* 
[Sultan Parwea bts unck, second mn of llie Emperor |ihii^* Dili 
was married to Nidira in ibjj, when he was twenty years of age, and 
die was the mother of Sulaimin Sblkob and Sipilir Shikoh], died d* 
dysentery and vatationu Mountaiit after mountain of iroublt thus 
pressed upon the bean of Dkra, grief was added to Ipiel, ttirrow to 
smrtow, «o that hk mind no longer retainetl it* eq[ullSA Without 
wiside^ the eonaequenoet fthe deceased had left a will destriag to 
be buried in llkdostan«**»'<<f/iri^ he sent bee corpse lo 
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fortress af GoUakor ; and soon after these tragteal erenfo 
Gim 4 aM was summoned before the council end thaa 
dismissed fh>m DeA/i with a few presents. He did not 
escape the fate, however, which he merited, being way- 
laid and assassinated in a forest, within a few leagues of 
his own territory. This barbarian had not sufficiently 
refiected, that though tyrants appear to countenance the 
blackest crimes while they conduce to their interest^ or 
promote a favourite object, they yet hold the perpetrators 
in abhorrence, and will not scruple to punish them when 
they can no longer be rendered subservient to any ini- 
quitoui project 

In the mean time, the brave governor of Taia^-baimr 
was com[)elied to surrender the place, an order for its 
immediate surrender, exacted from Dara himself, having 
been sent to the faithful eiimich; who timsied, how- 
ever, on honourable tenns of capitulation. The per- 
fidioits enemy, intending to violate every promiie, readily 
assented to the conditions proposed, and Mit^Jiaha was 
admitted into the town. 

The governor proceeded to Idthur, where he and the 
feeble remains of liLs intrepid garrison were miserably 
slaughtered by KaliSutlah kan, who cotnmanded in that 
city. The reason for this atrocious act was, that although 
the eunuch professed his intention of visiting the King 
at Dehli, to gratify the desire exjrmecl hy 
to converse with so brave a soldier, yet he really medl** 
tated a rapid march to Seremgser, With all Mi followCf% 
for the purpose of making coniiuon cau»e with 
Chekonk Among these followers (many of whewn were 
Franks) he distributed money with a liberal band. 

Of Dara*s family, there now remmued only 
Chekmth^ whom it would not have been eaiqr to draw ISfCW 

Libojre in charge of (ktl Muhammad lo he hiiried ihtfa H# foCi 
parted from one who had been faithful to him 
troubles/ Sir H. M. Elliott vol vii p. a44. Sesvp 

for Taveiiiier's account. 
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Settmgmr, If th0 i%ii hiui hem fiiithful to his mgefp> 
ments# But the inlrigttes of Jeuemgae, the promises wsd 
thresis of Aufmg^ebe, the dtestb of Oom, and the bosttle 
preparations of the neighbouHtig Rajas^ sitook the reaolii* 
tion of this posiUaniiKioas protector. felt 

that he was no longer in safety^ and endeavoured to leach 
Gre^i Tibd^ His mate lay across the most dreary coaiitry, 
consisting of nothing but sterile and mountainous Iraela. 
He was pursued by the Raja's son, overtaken and wounded; 
and bet^ conveyed to DeUiy was shut up in Selim^gmtr, 
Uie fortress in which Momd-Bokche was imprisoned.^ 

Amrmg^Zehe acted upon this occasion as he had done in 
the case of Dam, That Soliman^Ckekmh^s identity might 
be established, the King commanded that he should be 
brought into the presence of all the courtiers. I could 
not repress my curiosity, and witnessed the whole of this 
dismal scene. The fetters were taken from the Prince s 
feet before he entered the chamber wherein the OatmAt 
were assembled, but the chains, which were gilt,'^ remained 
about his hands. Many of the courtiers shed tears at the 
sight of this iiiteresting young man, trho was tall and 
extremely handsiiine. The principal ladies of the court 

* The territory now known as Ladakh. ’ Set |». 6^ 

* When Isaac Conmeims, king oi utirrcndeml to Richard i. 

C(ear de Lion, king of England, in May 1191, he Ixsgged that he 
might not be fettered with chains of trofi. Hichtid accordiiigly 
ordered that hi« chains should l>e of silver in consideration of Ms royal 
birth. In the woida of John Brompion, the conij^ilcr of old chfonides, 
who, in this insiaiicc, is €atUirfiie«l by historians of acce|>ted aulhority, 
£/ mm in mmn 0 />0isiaie rf^s rnmnia /nm emnf *} 

««' m c&mjli^dihis if maaku fitrtu mm . . . AVa* mr^ 

tjm mdiem utif, Qnia n^^iiis 0 mhrnms mm awort, 
ied Hi ' miktHu argmftu asiriBtgniatf'* Cok tiioa 

Catron tdb m that the * fetters and hatidcu^ * wiih which Muiid 
Bakhsh was secured were of silver, and that hia bfothcfy 

(Aurangeeb) had caused theai to he made #long tliic pcewoaslyt 
^and whidi hC' often shouted to;hts son Mahainod^ i^^ketp^klm to 
^ doty. As for, the tmuich {Suthbial/he was -alibied sd^tlioiit' 
dlllculty and loaded wlfo ifou | 
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had permission to be present, concealed behind a kttke^ 
work, and were also greatly moved. too, 

affected to deplore the fate of his nephew, and spoke to 
him with apparent kindness. ^ Be comforted/ the King 
told him ; * no harm shall befall you. You shall be 
treated with tenderness. God is great, and you should 
put }xmr trust in him. Dam, your father, was not per^ 
mitted to live only because he had become a Kqfer, a man 
devoid of all religion/ Whereu|>on the Prince made the 
salaam, or sign of grateful acknowledgment, lowering his 
hands to the ground, and lifting them, as well as he was 
able, to his head, according to the custom of the country. 
He then told the King, with much self-pissessiori, that if 
it were intended to give him the fHrnsi to drink, he begged 
he might be iniinediatcly put to death. Aurmg-Ztbe 
promised in a solemn manner, and in a loud voice, that 
this drink sbatild most certainly not be adnimistered, and 
that his mind might be perfectly easy. The Prince was 
then required to make a sercoiul salaam ; and when a few 
questions had been put to him, by the Kings desire, 
conceniiiig the elephant laden with golden nuiptca,*which 
had been taken from him dtiring his retreat to Serefiagmr, 
he was taken out of the chamber, and conducted on the 
follow ing day to G&mieor, with the olbi^ 

This jmtsl is nothing but pop}iy^lieada crushed, and 
allowed to soak for a night in wateh iThis is the potloii 
generally given to Princc-s cronhiied in the fortress of 
Gamtmr, whom heads the Monarch is deleited by pen^ 
dential reasons from taking offj A large mp of tlAl 

^ Johannes de Lad, at p. 40 of hk book /M Imjfitrm 
sive Mm Fera, I^gd. Bat. Ehefk, tliji, gives a very Imm0ag 
tlcsaiption of the Mogul state prisom h lu Us acmpou 

of the fort m Gwalior, he mf$t *AW»c die fourth and highest 
stands the figure of an depham tkilfulty cut <mt td* stone. tTMs h ihf 
well-known Naikipal, or Elephant's Gateway/' 
desenbes, in a pievknu paiwage, the vast statrsase Mfii to ':ife» ad 
fiuailiar to all visitois to this oelebrated fertrai.} TUi i* li 
mod iuinpiuoiijilf Irndt of greeii and Utte utonet oo llw pf 
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bevemge is brcmgiit l«i them early in the memitif^ miA 
they are not anything to eat until it be swallowed ; 
they would sooner let the prisoner die of hunger. This 
drink emaciates the wretched victims ; who lose their 
strength and intellect by slow degrees;, become torpid and 
senseless^ and at length die. It is said that it was 
this means, that Sepe-Chtkouk, the grandchild of Mmt^^ 
liakcke and Sb&wan-CAdb«A, were sent out of the world. 

M^md-Bakehe was put to death in a more violent and 
open manner. Though in prison, he was yet very popular, 
and verses were continually composed in praise of his 
courage and conduct Aurmg^Zehe, therefore, did not 
deem it safe to make away with him in secret, by the 
imud as the others wertr ; fearing that there would always 

several pldcd turrets that lihine briUiantljr. Here the Governor of the 
place dwells ; and here also State prisoners arc confined. The Kina 
is said to have three prisons of this kind. The second is at Rintipore 
(Hanthantbhor or Rituimbur, the tdetofevc|ite anctent rock-forttesa in 
the Jef pore State, formerly a stronghold of the Raja of Buodi who trans- 
ferred it to the Emperor Akbar], forty coss frtan this place, whither 
the King sends those whom he has condemned to death. 1 ‘hey arc 
for the moat |>ari kept here for two months, after which the Governor 
brings them out, places them on the lop of the wait, and having earned 
them to drink tome milk, casts them down headlong on the rocks 
l^eneath. [Prmfifim tm i/ in /mhp'if mmrt cmMm* 

/w €( ioi'U /(9/a/^, /rtmip-tUs ofii m iw^/rr/iur nv/vi, thus in the 
original The ‘ * milk ' Ijctitg a decoetton of the milky juice of the poppy 
given to the priftoners to render them insenstlde. The fmsf, a slow 
poison (i^kta, a poppy, ako called which, like iome 

of the prepaiations of sold in the opium dent of Ijiickiioir, 

had the effect of emaciating those who partook of it by lakti^g away 
an appetite for $t»lid fend) of Eeiiikv*s descrtpikiti bdbf reserved to 
metnheri of the Eoyal family, as being a more secret death, free from 
the outwarri signs of laying iHbleiit hands upon ewte of the Blood Koyat* 
in this coiineclto» i>p, py, too, imd iSoi The third prison tolms 
w in file tot of Rotas [Kohidigarli, about 30 miles south of the town trf 
in Bengal, oveflooking the jutidioti of the JCoal and Soane 
w^an andcnl site, the lop of to plateau, on which ^ imniiitit of 
the itand, bf||| 14^ feet above the level el to e#ii^t eounttyi 
w ihe province of Bengal, whither am teni ihoee who ail cmideiim^ 
l>»pilioiimeiit to lift i toy very seldom manege 10 eid|^/ 
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be some doabt whether he had been really put In death 
m not^ and that this uncertainty might some day be used 
as a pretext for an uprising, the following ehargei "diey 
say, was brought up against him. 

At the period when MomdJiakcke was making extenisive 
preparations for war, in his government of Gummie^ be 
put to death a certain Sajfed at Amed^Abad^ that be 
obtain possession of his great wealth. The clilldim St 
the murdered Sailed now presented themselves in open 
court, calling loudly for justice, and demanding the bead 
of Momti^Bakdit. No Omrah would venture to repeote 
or silence this procedure ; Iwth because the person 
whose innocent blootl hud been shed was a Sa^ed, or 
descendant of the prophet Mahomet, to whom tinl>ounded 
veneration is due, and liecaiise it could not but be evident 
to every j>erson that this was a mode designed by the 
King to rid himself of a dangerous rivai tinder the cloak of 
justice. The demand of the miiis^ was graiiteil, and with* 
out any oilier form of process, an order for the head of 
the iiiurderer was given, with wdiich they ipmedialely 
re|Mired to Gouaieor, ^ 

There now existeil only one member of his {amily who 
created anxiety or apprehension in the mind at Amat^ 
Zebf, and this was Sulim Sujak Hitherto he had d^ 
played much resolution and vigour, but now felt the 
necessity of yielding to the power and fortune of hli 

^ KhafI Khan’s {who staler that fek fatha' was oiw of Miti4d BckhriliV 
couMentiai servants) account of this mock trial does not i|uitc a|fft 
IkrnkrV. He says lha! the eldrsl noo rcfimed tO deiuiftil imiiihdk«Ci 
for hb father’* death, but that the second son complied with the ex* 
pressed wish of mme of the Km|»ctor’» frteadi, via, ihat the two foiii 
of All Kflki, whom Murid Bakhsdi had put to deaih, thoiiM 
charge of muKitr agatfiM him. Alio that after lit diwih erf 
Bakbsh. Attrangreb rewarded the eldest aoti for wot oilmnciiig hb 
claim of blocMi. Catmtt aiatea that Aarangreb ccimpaaiMd hk hiPotlWBr'f 
death by otderiiit some scddieri of hia guard to pcoeead lo<3t«wlfor, 
aad fherestiim him * by one of those adders whow poimn ht ^iAoh fM 
mortal/ , 
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Rdiifoitseiiieiite cmlmued I0 be •enl to JEmbr^ 
Jmk, wsitil Ibe Prioee, eneompessed on tll tide% wm 
compelled to fly for his persotiel safety to Bdfe?,* which is 
the lust town in Bmgak, on the borders of the sea ; and 
this ends the whole tragedy. 

The Prince being destitute of ships to pul to seii» and 
not knowing whither to fly for refugCi sent his eldest scui^ 
SuUm Banqm^ to the King of Racm^ or Mog,^ a GetiiMe or 
idolater^ to ascertain if he would grant him a temporaiy 
asyl^nii and a passage to Moht, when the favourable 
season arrived ; ^ it being his wish to proceed thence to 
3feca, and afterward take op his residence in Turkiy or 
Persia. The King's answer was in the aflirmattve, and 
exjin*ssed in the kindest terms. Sulim Bmque returned 
to with a large number of galmues* (as they call 
the half galleys of this King) manned by Frants, for so 
I would designate those fugitive Poriuguese, and other 
wandering Ckristiam, who had entered into the King's 
service, and whose chief oceuiiation was to ravage this 
part of Ijmer llengale. On board these vessels, Sulim 
Sujah cmbarkeil with his family, consisting of his wife, his 
three sons and his daughters. The King [of Arakan] gave 
them a tolerable reception, and supplied them with evciy 
necessar)" of life. Month after month passed ; the favour* 
able sea.sou arrived, but no mention was made of vessels 
to convey them to Mata, although SuHm Sujat required 
them on no other tenns than the payment of the hire ; for 
he ytt wanted not rmpies of gold and silver, or gemiL He 
had indeed loo great a plenty of them : bis great wealth 

* Dacca, cm the fburigaagiit river, formerly the maia K^ieain of the 
Giages* 

* Aiakati or Itagh, the tiattang of Khiifl Khan. 

* *]La moksoa dti vent' in the original. Ildbaon is Ibr the 

Aiahle wor^ mammi, t which the Ponngneia comiptod into 

mtqm; mi mmmm^ the French mmmm. 

fnm> the early Porttigwae word pAsaii which wli llwiisiiieibr, 
a Mad of half4ecked craft used on the diofts of the l|ed SeSt ckBcd 
in Arahic>ekr, from which k Mviri oitr Englbk 
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being probably the cause of, or at least very much coth 
tnbuting to, his ruin. These barbarous kings art devoid of 
true generosity, and little restrained by any promise wbifdi 
they have made. Seldom guided by considerations of 
good faith, their present interest is the sole guide of their 
conduct, and they appear insensible of the mischief which 
may accrue to themselves from their perfidiousness and 
cruelty. To ' escape out of their hands, either you must 
have nothing to tempt their avarice, or you must be 
possessed of superior strength. It was in vain that Sulim 
Sujah evinced the utmost solicitude to depart for ; 
the King turned a deaf ear to his entreaties ; became cool 
and uncivil, and reproached the Prince for not visiting him. 

I know not whether Sultan Sujah considered it beneath 
his dignity to associate with him, or whether he appre- 
hended that liis person would be seised, and his treasure 
plundered, if he ventured into the palace. Emr-Jemh 
had offered the King, in the name of Aureug-Ztbe, large 
sums of money, and other considerable advantages, on 
condition of his delivering u]> the Prince. Though Sulian 
Sujah would not himself venture into the royal residence, 
yet he sent his son, Suiian Banque, who, as he approached 
the }>alace, bestowed largeste to the people, throwing 
among them half roupies, and also whole rtmptMj, both of 
gold and silver; and, when he came before the King, 
presented him with various rich brocades and rare pitm§ 
of goldsmith's work, set with preeioui Stones of great 
value; and apologising for the unavoidable absence of 
his father, who was indisposed, entreated the Kiiig to 
remeinlier the vessel and the promise which be bad 
made. 

This visit proved as unavailing as every preceding efl^ 
to induce the barbarian to fulfil his engag etnenls ; Md to 
add to the mortification and perplexity of the iUliiArlillli 
fugitive, the King, five or six days after this 
made a formal demand of one of his daughters in 
Sulim Su/aEi relusal to accede to this reguest 
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him to iiieh a degree that the Prince’s sttnailinii beomie 
quite desperate. What then ought he to do ? To lemain 
inactive was only quietly to await destruction. The season 
for departure was passing away ; it was therefdre necessaiy 
to come to a decision of some kind. He medU^ktd, at 
lengthy an enterprise which never was exceeded in ex- 
travagance^ and which proves the hopelessness of the 
situation to which he was reduced. 

Although the King of Rakan be a Gtmiiie, yet there are 
many Muhometans mixed with the people, who have either 
chosen to retire among them, or have been enslaved by 
the PoriugHtse before mentioned, in their expeditions to 
the neighbouring coasts. Sulim Suj^k secretly gained 
over these Mah&meiam^ whom he joined with two or three 
hundred of his own people, the remnant of those who 
followed him from Bmgale ; and with this force re- 
solved to surprise the house of the King, put bis family 
to the sword, and make himself sovereign of the country. 
This bold attempt, which resembled more the enterprise 
of a desperado than that of a prudent man, had neverthe- 
less a certain feasibility in it, as I aras informed by several 
Mahametms, Poriuguesey and HoHanders, who were then on 
the spot But the day before the blow was to be struck, 
a discovery was made of the design, which altogether 
ruined the affairs of Sultan Sujah, ai>d involved in it the 
destruction of his family. 

The Prince endeavoured to escape into Pegu ; a purpose 
scarcely possible to be effeeted, by reason of the vast 
mountains and forests that lay in the route ; for there is 
not now% as formerly, a regular road in that direction. 
He wfui pursued and overtaken, within twenty-four hours 
alter bk flight : he defended himself with an obstinacy of 
courage such as might have been expecledy and the 
number of barbarians that fell under hk sword was 
inmedible ; but at length, overpowered by the incfeaahag 
boat of hia assailantsy he was cotnpelled IC |^ve up the 
uiie«}ual combat. Si^m who had xic| advanced 

'4 
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so Rums his father^ fought also like a lion^ uotil eoi»« 4 m!ii 
with the blood of the wounds he received from the slotieii 
that had been showered upon him from all sideSi he was 
sei%ed» and carried away* with his two young brothers, 
his sisters, and his mother. 

No other particulars* on which much dependence may 
be placed* are known of SnltaH Stija/t. It is said that he 
reached the hills* aecomjianied by an eunuch, a wmnati, 
and two other persons ; that he received a wound on the 
hca<l from a stone, which brought him to the ground ; 
that the eunuch having bound up the Prince's head with 
his own turban he arose again, and esca|ied into the 
woods, 

I have heard three or four totally different accounts of 
the fate of the Prince, from those even who were on the 
spot. Some assured me that he was found among the 
slain, though it was difficult to recognise his btKiy ; and 1 
have seen a letter from a pers<m at the heail of tile Factory 
which the Hollanders maintain in that region, meiiiloiiiiig 
the same thing. Great uncertainty prevails, however, 
upon the subject, which is the reason why we have had 
so many alanuing rumours at DthlL It was reporled, at 
one time, that he was arrived at and tli*l 

* MastiJi[)atam, the mtwiern rcncleriag of the ftmacular name 
Machhli-patnani or * Fiiiti Town/ the geaeraUr receifed 
the name, which, however, Coioncl Ywk roiiaklefed effoueotia 
That dfetingui&hed histoncahgeqgraphei htdd that the C2oast was dlf 
Mmoim of the Greek geographer, and helkved the name to hc a 
relic of that word. Bernier’s version of the name tecmi to mi t*> 
support Colonel Vule’s cautention. It may, howevet, ha 
for * ^lachipatiiin/ a local, clipped, coIlcMjuial way of ptonimiieblg 
the name ; similar to ‘ MmkMJuikr * ftar MachhlLahalir, a town in the 
Jaunpur District iff the North- Western Provinm which k a tno^bm 
name, meaning ‘City of Fishes,* given to it owing /o itg liahlhty 
to Hoods in the rainy scaicm, its anctent tiattic Qiiiwl Tha^ 
Dutch established a factory at Masulit^uam ahoitl ihl ;|||e 
in 162a, the French in and the site of their fretory, a 
of ground aliout three hundred yards sciuare, is still dalmed tyfyu rm i 
Stamens * Elira * was at one time a resident at llaialllpalai|||| wt i^ 'llffT 
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the Kings ef G^Jkmda end Vii&pamr eogsged to snjq^ort 
hift esnse with all their forees. It was emfidently said, 
at anetber period, that he had passed within sight of 
Smmlef with two ships flying red eoloum, with whidh he 
had been presented either by the King of Pegm or of 
Sum. Again, we were told that the Prince was in Portia ; 
that he bad been seen in Schiras, and soon afterwards in 
KtmditJmr, ready to invade the kingdom of Cabmd^ 
Aurmg-Xebe once observed, perhaps by way of jd&e, that 
SiJim was become at last an Agj^ ^ or pilgrim ; 

insinuating that he bad %*isited Mem ; and even at this 
day, there are a great many persons fully persuaded that 
he is rctunied to Persia from Consiaaiimple, having ob* 
taineil large supplies of money in that city. But in my 
opinion there never existed ground for any of these reports. 
I attach great importance to the letter from the I^tich 
gentleman, which states that the Prince was killed in his 
attempt to esca{ie ; and one of Saimaa Sajak*s eunuchs, 
with whom I travelled from lietsgaie to Masmjmiamp and 
his former commandant of artillery, now in the service 
of the King of Golktmda, both assured me that iheirmaster 
was dead, although they were reluctant to communicate 
any further infonnation. The Frtmh merchants wbcmi 1 
saw at IJekU/ and who came direct from Ispahm^ had never 
heard a syllable t>f Hulian StyaFs bettig in Persia. It seems 

husband Mr, Daiikl Drabser was stationed in ibc service of ihe Honour^ 
able East India Company, and * Elba's Tree * was l« be aceii there, 
until it was unfortunately washed away in the cyclone of 1S64. Sec 
AiWfSif stihui Bsmkty^ by James i>oagla&, and Sir George Biidvood*s 
article, iUttstraled, in 71 k Jmrml sf Indim Jet, Cor January 1891, 
OQititled *Elka Oitper'a Leuer.* 

* For HIjji, tbe incorrect form used by Turks and Persiani of the 
Afibie wmd Mi//, a jpHgtim to Mecca. 

* Although l^mkr does not mtmUon his name, 1 bdteve one of 
the French miefdhants to have been Taveniter, who hlKi left lipahan 
m the S4th February 1665, and tmvetUng Bandar Abbas xtsdied 
Surat on the Msf. He remained in Surat ter epm and 
tevellngiuoat probably by B<ahte|mr, Gwalior, 

JihiiiibM (Delhi) in Septfsniber, where W halted tea lpr mtkSk On 
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also tliat his swoiti md dagger were found soon aftw iili 
defeat: and if he reached the woods, as some people 
pretend, it can scarcely be hoped that he escaped ; as It 
is probable he must have fallen into the hands of robbers, 
or have become a prey to the tigers or elephants which 
vtry greatly infest the forests of that country. 

But whatever doubts may l>e entertained of the fat© of 
Sulim SujaM, there are none as to the catastrophe which 
befell his family.^ When brought back, men, women, and 
children vrere all thrown into prison, and trt*ated with the 
utmost harshness. Some lime after, however, they were 
set at liberty, and used more kindly : the King then 
married the eldest Princess, ami the Queen-mother evinced 
a strong desire to b<‘ united to SuHan Bampie. 

While these events were Iiajipeni ng, Mmie servants of 
Sulim lianque joined the MaimmeimUy of m^hom I have 
spoken, in a |iIot sitnikr to the last. The indtscreei aeal 
of one of the conspinitf^rs, who was probably heated with 
wine, led to the discoveiy* of the design on the day on 
which it was to l>e executed. In regard to this affair, too, 

I have heard a thousand different tales ; and the mkjf (met 
I can relate with (’onfidence Is, that the King fell so 
exasperated against the family of Sujttk m to give offletw 
for its total extermination. Even the Prinam whom be 
had himself espoused, and who, it is said, was advanced in 

the loth NoremlKT he wm shown ihe ^ jewels, tac}iidi% die 

great Mogul diamond p. aa, % Shortly alliriMEli 

he kfl for Agra, sik! on the 25th November I #5 he, la cwfWUf'-WWh 
Bernier, started jf«'?r Bcogal. Tavemkr had with him a young 
son of hts brother Maurice Tarernicr, four atteadatilS ui dt ffp# 
professions, and a surgeoit.— latrodueticm to vd* t |M»d 
generally. 

^ Catron states that ‘the subjcctf of the of Amxm laveWad 
on all iidea the palace in which the Mogul Prince waa mk&ig. llti 
unfortunate Cha chuia found »o kmger any security but wat 
to fly to the forests. He made hk escape to ihtk depths, biu d»<ie 
tigers pursued him ; and after having tnassacral, whlicmi |dly, bh wifat 
and his children, they deprived him of Hie on the yih Of Falteiiif hi 
the year 1658 ‘ ’ 
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prejpKancy^ wiii misfIBmA aecordii^ to bfai tirtital maiidbite. 
Sulim Bmque and his brcdbeta wtte decapitated with 
gmeiiome-Inoking aie§»^ quite blunt, and the female 
membefi of this ill-fated family were closely confined In 
their apartmeitU, and left to die of hanger. 

Ill this manner terminated the war wbteb the list of 
domination had kindled among these four brothem It 
lasted between fire and six years; that is to say, from 
about the year 1655 to the year !6<>0 or l(i6l ; and it left 
Atirtug*Xebe the undisputed master of this mighty Etnplre. 

I <>\vec tic fiidlururcuseft harhes loutet ' in the original, 

jirolwibly intendeii to denote the we}!*known da*i m hllMcnife, whkh 
has A blade alwwt eighteen inches long, narrow at the tiafl, sqiwc and 
broad at the lop* pdntiewi and Hharfiened on one side only, set In a 
lundk* of wikkI, a tomlMXi root Wng coo^»idett't} the l»est ; a common 
weafxm at the |>ft»em day ami-mg the Aralian hill aim! at, hen 

on the north-east frontier of India* 
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Or m itccunni of the mmt imiH}rtaHl CMutt the wur^ 

during ^fire ifcars or thereby ^ in the States qf the Great 
Mogoi. 



HE war being ended, the Tatiars of llsbec eagerly 
I des}>atched amlMissadors to Aureng^Zrhe, Tliete 
f»eople had been witnesses of his condtiel and 
valour in many battles, nrhen in command of the corps 
which Ckah-Jehan sent to the assistance of the Km of 
Samarcoftde, then engaged in hostiltties with bitn of Balk; 
and they had reason to apprehend that Jmrmg-Zelm did 
not forget the treachery of which they had been godly 
when he was on the point of eapttiring Balk^ the oipital 
city of the enemy. Upon that eummoa, the two J&em 
made up their differences, and iiniled in one comiiioii 
effort to drive him back, Icsst he should idiie upon both 
their territories, in the same manner at Eibm had obtiiimd 
possession of the kingdom of Kmkemim, Ttie Usiki 
Tartars were not ignorant of the oceorreneft which hid 
taken place in HiadamiuH, of the vktoriiii gainol fay 
Aurmg-Zebt, and of the total discomiliife and dOhUl ^ 
the other compeiitort for the crown. They wme iiriif 
that although Chah^ckiM still lived, yet hit son was, fat 
reality, the recegiiiscd and established Kiiif of Hui lo<iir 
M^etbcr, then, they dreaded bis just 

boped/ifi their inbred avarice and msdiAmm$ *0 #^ 
ns 
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nom0 cenililmible prment^ the two Km$ sent mlbrnm^Asom, 
with « proffer of thdr aervicai, apd with Injttitetiioit to 
perform the ceremony of the Moharek; that is, to eapresi 
in a ioleinn manner their wishes that his reign might 
be long «nd anspieious. Aurmg-Zeh knew how to ralne 
an offer of service made at the conclusion of a war : be 
knew the fear of punishment^ or the expectation of advan^ 
tagCi had induced the Xaar to send their amlnuiiaidcM. 
They were received, how^ever, with due form and polite- 



- Tb« Emfierof Ahmig,ii 


ness, and as I happened to be |»vsent at the audieoee, 1 
can telate the particulars with accurai^. 

rhe amfaoasadorei when at a distance, made the /SaAni, 
or indian act of obeisance, pladnfr the hand thrice npmi 
the head, and as often drof^ng it down to |he gromid. 
lltqr then approached ao near that 
eadijr have ti^en Ui« letters fiwm their mm hands; httt 
thhi eeremony was pevftmned bjr an OwmA ^ithe tetteia 
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w^re received and opened by him, and then prenentad to 
the King, who, after having pemsed the contents with a 
grave eountenanec, eammanded that there should be given 
to each of the ambassadors a Set^paA or vesture from head 
to foot ; namely, a vest of brocade, a turban, and a smih 
or girdle, of embroidered silk This done, the jnesents 
-lirOIS iSe^ IfiTO licfore the King, consiating 

of some boxes of iMpIs-fazuli or the choicest Asurt^; a 
few long-haired camels; several horses of great beauty, 
although the Tartar horses^ are generally something 
better than merely beautiful : some camel-loads of fresh 
fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes, and melons; LMwc 
being the country which principally supplies Dthli with 
these fruits, which are there eaten all the winter, and 
many loads of drj^ fruit, as Bokam prunes;* apricots, 

^ Used, pounde«l up, l>y die callig:raphcrs of I'erda, Kashmir, and 
Delhi as the !>asis for that ‘ aifurc blue ’ colour, in their choice ilfumi* 
naled mss., which is iinsur|>assahle, and cannut even approached by 
any niodern artificial chemical suVstituie. I^ipis laiuh was largely 
used in the pieira dura work in the Taj ; ami these Tartar atnbas* 
sadors may have been brinj^nng some of li as a tribute or o^eriiig 
to the M» gul Couit for this very' pur|x>ie. This tomb, although 
linished in 1648 as far as the mere sttuciure k concerned, was 
probably worked at for many years afterwardi (‘built by Titans, 
finished by jewellers’), os much of the ea<|iiti(iie detail of its decora* 
lions could not have l»een carried out in any oilier wky. In a transla* 
lion of a Persian Ms., publishetl at Ijihore in 1S69, at the Victoria 
rVess, by Azccioodeen, giving an accoim? of the building of the Tk], 
particulars are given of the sfnirce of supply and cml of the vmitettl 
stones used. In this account lapis-lazuli I* said to have been lironght frowi 
Ceylon, but I Indieve that this mineral is never found there. We arc alio 
tnfornied that * most of these {stones} were recctvoi in lieu of Ifitmlh 
from different nations utKier the Emperof s rule, or were made presiehtt 
voluntarily, or otherwise, Ijy the diferent Kajahti and Hawaba.* 

^ * The fine up-slaiiding rurkontan horse ‘ of the everydi^ Ciliitta 
horse-dealers* sale-cataioguea MoorcrofPs Jouritey 10 Tibet, in tSt^* 
was chiefly undertaketi with the object of oi^taining Turkom^ hofiW^ 
of the choicest breed, which it was his great ambttlofi ^ demslicai^ 
in India. 

» Th* Mii BoiAams inpoited l»^ljr into Intln at ttw pniMt^ AVt 
and mo)^ excelleiit timpif ftewed, or in a tart. 
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m rdlAimi ftppAYentiy without stouen^ $a$A two 
other kiwdf of rtisiiiif bluek and white, extremely ki^e 
and delielous, 

Aimt^^Zebt expressed himself well pleased with the 
liberality of the Kam; extolling in exaggerated itmina 
the beauty and rareness of the fruits^ horses, and eamdfs ; 
and when he had spoken a few words on the fertility of 
their countrj^ and asked two or three questions coneeiw** 
ing the College at Smmramie? he desiftd the ambamadort 
to go and repose themselves^ intimating tliat be should be 
happy to see them often. 

They came away from the audience delighted with their 
reception^ without any feeling of morttficaiion on account of 
the salam d f Indim, which certainly savours of servility, 
and not at all displeased that the King had refused to re- 
ceive the letters from their own hands. If they had been 
required to kiss the ground, or to perform any act of still 
deeper humiliation, I verily believe they would have com- 
plied witboiit a munriur. It should indeed l>e observed 
that It would have been unreasonable to insist upon 
saluting Aureng-Zebe aecording to the custom of their own 

^ A*ukmish^ the slonelcss raiwns of the modern dried^frnil sellaci. 

^ The present city of Samarkand, at one lime the capital of Timur, 
is Imt a wreck of its former self, hut time brings round strange cdiatiges, 
and this Holy city may have a renascence. ‘The central part of 
Samarkand is the Righi&tan, a square limited by the ibiee 
(coUeget) of Ulug beg, Shir-dar, and Tilla«kart ; in tit arebtlectufal 
lymmetry and beauty this is rivalled only by some of the squares of 
Italian cities. . « . The college of Shir-dar (built in 1601) takes its 
iian»e from the two Uoos, or rather iigeis, figaml on the top of lit 
doorway, which is richly docoraled with gieen, tdue, red, and wMte 
enamelled bricks. It is the mcMU spacious of the three, ijud laS 
Moliahi inhabit its sixty four apanments. Ibc Tilla^lari {* AmmeA in 
gold *} built in l 6 i 3 , bas hAy*six rooms. But the mmi renowned of 
the three madrasahs Is that of Ulngdasg, built In or 1434, by 
Timur, the grandson of the great conqueror. If h aipalkr thiiii die 
trthcr®, was to its tdiod of mathentaiks thal 

Samafkaud owed its wide renown in the hheenA itiwy.* ' T* A^. ' 
K.[xoiwkine1, snt, Idnth ed. 18SA f 
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country, or to expect that the letters would be delivered 
without the intervention of an Ommk: these pi^vil^es 
belong exclusively to Fersim ambassadors ; nor are they 
granted, even to them, without much hesitation and 
difficulty. 

These people remained more than four months at DehU, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours to obtain their cangi^ 
This long detention proved extremely injurious to their 
health ; they and their suite sickened, and many of them 
died. It is doubtful whether they suffered more from the 
heat of Hmdmtstan, to which they are unaccustomed, or 
from the filthiness of their persons, and the insufficiency 
of their diet. There are probably no people more narrow- 
minded, sordid, or uncleanly, than the Usbec Tartan. The 
individuals who composed this embassy hoarded the 
money allowed them by Aureftg^Zebe for their expenses, 
and lived on a miserable pittance, in a style quite unsuit^ 
able to their station. Yet they were dismissed with great 
form and parade. The King, in the presence of ail has 
Omra/ts, invested each of them with two rich SempaAs, and 
commanded that eight thousand should be carrlodto 

their respective houses. He also sent by them, m presents 
to the two Kans, their masters, very handsome Serapaki, 
a large number of the richest and most exquisitely wrought 
brocades, a quantity of fine linens^ or silk stuffs 

* Generally in pieces about five yards long, with a wavy line pattern 
nmning in the length on either side. The name aifkak or 
was also applied to any corded stuff. At p. J35 the markings of a 
zebra are compared to this fabric. Bivaji, the hlabratta chief, in his 
portrait (Fig. 8), which was taken from life evidently by a Batch artist^ 
reproduced at p. 187 of this book, is therein depicted as clothed in 
In the words of Valentyn, * we represent this Signior , • , from lifc» 
arrayed in a golden akha^ as well as a turban on his head * ( Wy ver- 
toonen dien Hecr • * . na’t leven, met cen goude Alegta bekle^i en 
met zoo een tulbant op’t hooi^.-^Beschrying^ p, *65). In this por^t 
the pattern of the fabric is well shown; and it was from aathentio 
pictures such as these, the work of Indian artists as a rule, that omr 
manufacturers, and those of other nations, took their first Orfen&l 
designs. 
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jntcnrwea with fold md «ilw, a few cwrpein, «nd two 
dafgefi set with preeiotis gtones* 

Dfiriaf their stay 1 paid them three visits, having beea 
introdueed as a physician by one of my friends, the son of 
an UsbeCf who has amassed a fortune at this court* It was 
my design to collect such useful particulars concenifig 
their country as they might be able to supply, but I found 
them %norant beyond all conception. They were mi^ 
acquainted even with the boundaries of Usbec, and could 
give no Information respecting the Tartar* who a few 
years ago subjugated Ckina.'^ In short, I could elicit by 
my conversation with the ambassadors scarcely one new 
fact. Once 1 was desinius of dining with them, and as 
they were persons of very little ceremony, I did not find 
it difficult to be admitted at their talde. The meal ap- 
peared to me very strange; it consisted only of horse* 
fiesh. I contrived, however, to dine. There was a 
ragout which 1 thought eatable, and 1 should have 
considered myself guilty of a breach of good manners 
if 1 had not praised a dish so pleasing to their palate. 
Not a word w^as uttered during dinner; my elegant hosts 
were fully employed in cramming their mouths with as 
much petau^ as they could contain; for with the use of 
spoons these people are unacquainted. But when their 

' The first Tartar (correctly Tatar) conquest of China was in iloa 
The invaders were afterwards expelled, but reconquered China in 1644, 
when Shun-chee, or, as it is sometimes written, Chun-cbee, was de- 
clared Etnjxsror. It is to this conquest that Bernier here refers, the 
Manchoo Tartar dynasty then established continuing to the present day, 

* A corruption of the Persian word that favourite dish among 
the Muhammadans in the East. Ovington, in A V^yagi i* Suraiit m 
the Ymr 1689, p. 397 (Lond. 1696), tells us that * Palau, that is. Rice 
boiled 80 artificially, that every grain lies singly without being added 
together, with Spices intermix!, and a boiPd Fowl in the middle, is 
the most eqmmon hidian Dish ; and a dumpoked Fowl, that is, boiPd 
with butter in any small Vessel, and stuft with Raisons and Almc^ds, 
is another.’ *pampoked ’ is meant for dumpdkki^ froml^e Fersian, 
meaning * steam-cooked.’ For achieving a dumpokht fc« to periec- 
tion, a pan must be used. J: 
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stomuchs were sated with the dainty re|ifiit» they 
covered their speech, and would fain j^ve persuaded me 
that the Ihbecs surpass ail other men in baddy strength, 
and that no nation equals them in the dexterous maimgCh 
ment of the bow. This observation was no sooner made 
than they called for bow's and arrows, which were of a 
much larger sixe than those of lltnd*>miaH^ and offered to 
lay a wager that they w'ould pierce ox or a horse 
through and through. They proceeded to extol the 
strength and valour of their country-women, in com- 
parison with whom the Amazmus were soft and timorous. 
The tales they related of female feats were endless: 
one especially excited my wonder and admiration; 
would that I could relate it with genuine 
eloquence. It seems that when //amtg-Zeie was pro- 
secuting the war in their country, a party of fivc-aiid- 
twenty or thirty horsemen entered a small village ; and 
while employed in pillaging the houses, and binding the 
inhabitants, whom they intended to carry away as slaves, 
a good old woman said to them : ^ Children, listen to my 
counsel, and cease to act in this mischievous mannei;^ My 
daughter happens just now to be absent, but she will soon 
return. Withdraw from this place, if you are prudaul; 
should she light ufoii you, you are undone/ They modo 
contemptuous sport of the gtjod lady, continuing to 
plunder the property, and to lecurc l|ic pewona, of in- 
dividuals, until, having fully kdeU their iMiabi, tlipy 
quitted the village, taking with them many of the te- 
habitaiitB and the old woman heraelf. They had npt 
gone half a league, however, befeur the ag^ mother, 
who never ceased to look behind, cried out in an ecataay 
of joy, ' My daughter ! My daughter 1 * Her peracm was 
indeed hid from view; but the extraordinaty eloiidi^ 
dust, and the bud IrampUng of a horse^ left no doidft 
on the mind of the anxious parent, tbit her hetoie 
was at hand to rescue her and her iriends fvnm the 
of their cruel enemtes. Presently the Tartar 
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seen mnntited m m fiery steedi m bow iml quiver heni^iif el 
her side ; mi, wHjle yet et e eomidetmble iliilaiieeji ibe 
cried m%, tbet she wm still wiBiitg to ipere ilieir lives, on 
coriditiofi ihst they restored the plunder, releaijed their 
csptiver, end retired peaceably to their own eouittry. The 
turned as deaf an ear to the words of the yoong 
heroine as to the entreaties of her aged parent ; but were 
astonished when tfiey saw her in a moment let fly three 
or four arrows, wliiich brought to the ground the same 
number of men. They had Instant recourse to their own 
bows, but the damSel was much beyond the reach of their 
arrows, and laughed at such Impotent efforts to avenge 
the death of their companions She coiitiritied to per* 
form dreadful execution among them, with an accuracy of 
aim, and strength of arm, which was quite diflcreiit to 
theirs ; until having killed half of their number with 
arroirs, she fell sword in haiiil upon the remainder, and 
cut them in pieces.* 

The ambassadors frtun 'fatiiny were still in Ikhii^ when 
/( wmig-ZfAe w’as seixed with a dangerous iUness.^ He was 
frequently deltrious from the violence of the fever, and his 
tongue became so palsied tliat he could scarcely articulate. 
The physicians desiiaired of his recovery, and it was 
generally believed be was dead, though the event was 
concealed by Itaticktmra-Be^m fironi intcresled motives. 
It was even rumoured that the Raja Jerntmteingne, governor 
of Gummie, was advancing to release ChitA^tham fknii 

^ l« the l^uiclt ecUtion of Bemiei, Amsterdsm, ifijri, at p. lO of 
the sectian, (Byn'.m<k:re UytkowiftenJ, tfetieisa 

very quaint Ulciiitmion to this A cop|?cr{»k!e engfUfif^ alter 

a mtte fancy sieteh, in which the Tartar maiden k ihown as dmfiiig 
great exeention among tlie ratiks of the Moguls thdr arroas fathag 
%art of her, a bnrnir^ vitli^^ Indicated in the background. The 
tx^erUfttion among the Moguls u very cleverly depleted, and the 
aciitm of the Aiitifon*s horse charging dowijt on theh ranks is cs- 
ceedingly well expressed. See Bibliography » eniiy So* J. 

* Tb due <d this Blnesi varita ^ aibip' ollbt dsne* 

The date, rfifit, fivdn by KhM Khin, is genetally aooel^ad as correct. 
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captivity ; that Mokabei^kam, who had at length aektiow** 
ledged Aureng^Zebe* $ authority, had i|aiited the go?eiti» 
ment of Kalmul, passed already through Lak»r, and was 
rapidly marching on Agra, at the head of three or four 
thousand horse, with the same intention; and that the 
eunuch Elfmr^kan, under whose custody the a^ed monarch 
was placed, felt iin|>atient for the honour of opening the 
door of his prison. 

On the one hand, Suliaa Masmm intrigued aith the 
Omrahs, and endeavoured by bribes and promises to attach 
them to his interest. He even went one night in disguise 
to the Raja Jesreingue, and entreateil him, in the most 
respectful and humble language, to declare in his favour. 
On the other hand, a party formed by RaHchmara^Begtm 
was supported by several Omrahs and Fedaj^kan,^ grand 
master of the artillery, in behalf of the young P^noe, 
SuRan Ekbar, the third son of Aftreng-Ztbf^ a boy only seven 
or eight years of age. 

It was pretemled by Imth these fwirties, and believed 
by the people, that the sole object they had in view was 
to set Chah^thun at liberty ; but this was merely for the 
sake of gaining popularity, and to save appearances, in 
ease he should be liberated by Eibar, m hy means of any 
secret intrigues on the part of other grandees. Thiffe 
was ill fact scarcely a person of rank or tniuenee who 
entertained the wish of seeing €hah*JiJ^ reatored to the 
throne. With the c^aception, perhaps, of 
MahabeUan, and a few others who had hitherto lelbihad 
from acting flagrantly against him, there was no Oap^ 
who had not iMsely abanilcuied the cause of the leflti#ide 
Monarch, and taken an active part in ^ 

Zebe. lliey were aware that to open his 

would be to unchain an enraged Hon. Hie pmai 3 M!SAy^^ 

such an event appalled the eourtiei% and no one dreili^i 

* Fidai Khia, foster^hrotlicf to Aurtugiek About ifiTfl 
hoaoBied with ihe ttUe of Axtm KMa, tad appohi^ 

what he dkd In 1678* ' ^ 
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it mom Iban B&ar, who hid behiired to hi« wrelebtd 
Ytctuii with tinneoeisii^ rudeneis tnd severity. 

But Mreng^Zebet ootwithstmidiiig his lerioiii iiidiqposi^ 
fion, eoiitiiitted to oceupy bis mind with the iffmiis of 
govemmenti and the safe custody of bis father. He 
earnestly advised Sulkm Mazmm, in the event of Ids 
death, to release the King from confinement ; but be was 
constantly dictating letters to Etbar^an, urging him to the 
faithful and rigid discharge of bis duty ; and on the filth 
day of his illness, during the crisis of the disorder, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly of the 
Omrah$, for the purpose of undeceiving those who might 
i>€lieve be was dead, and of preventing a public tumult, 
or any accident by which Ckah^ehaM might effect bis 
escape. The same reasons induced him to visit that 
assembly on the seventh, ninth, and tenth days; and, 
what appears almost incredible, on the thirteenth day, 
when scarcely recovered from a swimti so deep and long 
that hts death was geiiemlly reported, he sent for the 
lUja Jewtagac, and two or three of the principal OwwiA#, 
for the purpose of verifying his existence. He then 
desired the attendants to raise hini in the bed ; called 
for paper and ink that he might write to and de- 

spatched a messenger for the Gmxi iimit which was placed 
under RuMchcnaini- Begum * m care encioied in a small bag, 
which was tmpresMid with a signet which he always kept 
fastened to his arm;^ wishing to satisfy litmself that 
the Princess had not made use of this instrument to pto- 
mote any ainiiter design. I vras present when my Jgwi 
became acquainted with, ail th$»e particulars, and heard 
him exclatin, ^ What sireiigtli of mind! W*h«d invincible 

^ I have scett csmicatporary iieftrahs of the Moeitl Empmiii, the 
wwk Indlsii artiiti, k wl^ is shown this conntaf-wal (not to ht 
conffoanded with an amakt, which wodld he worn m the left aisn), 
ftnened miideitieath the light aim^t An eaigravliif^ft^ such a 
pprtraii * whkh was takaa, Imm a tuctaia of hk, fiit 'fife* 

niil tas:' loimd twlweeii lotim cf Edward l%a|et fe 
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courage! Heaven reserve thee, Aurmg^Zebe^ fiw greater 
achievements ! Thou art not yet destined to die/ And 
indeed after this hi the King improved gradually in 
health. 

As soon as Aureng^Zebe became convalescent, he en* 
deavoured to withdraw Darns daughter from the hands 
oi Chnh-Jehmi and BegannSaheb, with the design of giving 
her in marriage to his third son, Sulian Ekbar. This is 
the son, whom^ it is supposed, he intends for his successor, 
and such an alliance would strengthen Ektmrs authority 
and ensure his right to the throne. He is very young, 
but has several near and powerful relations at court, 
and being bom of Chah-Navazc'-kaH s daughter, is de- 
scended fro\n the ancient s<ivereigns of 3//r[i]rAi»/c/ The 
mothers of Sullan Mahmottd and Saftan Mazmn were only 
liagipanim/s, or daughters of Rajas ; for although tlieae 
Kings are Mahometans, they do not seniple to marry into 
heathen faniilies, when such a measure may promote their 
interests, or when they may thus obtain a beautiful wife.^ 

But Aareng^Zebe w as frustrated in his intention. CAoA- 
Jehau and Begum-Saheb rejected the proposHioit with 
disdain, and the young Princess herself manifestcfl the 
utmost repugnance to the marriage. She remained in- 
consolable during many days from lut apprehension that 
she might be forcibly taken away, declaring it was het* 

* See p. 73 - 

* Inihe Afa-mfr*i (Elliot, vol viL pp. 195, l^}it isi*|tted 

that Muhammad Sultan the eldest, and Bultkn Ihc 

son, were l>oth by the same mother, Nawab Bal j that the laolliet 
of Muhammad Kim Bakh&h, the iflh and' last son, was' ' 
a stalemeot which, if correct, hardly i>ears out the truth i 
of the Udaipur family, that their house never gave a dainnbr to the 
Mogul senana. Bernier lias firr^bly crmlufsed the ttiMl ihe 

youngest son, although he correctly states that AturwrigM^l^^ 
Hindoo wives, daughters of Rajputs, or Rajpiinfi as he 
them. Prince Muhammad Aklmr was Atuangseb's fimtiA ihilf Hit 
mcuhar was a Muhaihmadan, the daughter of Shihniivas Khifh tm# 
It was mainly on this account that Aurangaab deaiiml to malm l|ii| 
his iBcceisor to the thnme. 
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lirm purpose to die by her own hand, mtber thait be 
iiiiited to the son of him who mtirdered her &ther.^ 

He was equally ftmuceessful in his demand on Chah* 
Jehm* for eertetn jewels^ with which he was desirous of 
completing a piece of workmanship that he was adding to 
the celebrated throne^ so unirersally the object of admlfar 
tion.® The captive Moourch Indignantly answered tnat 
Aureng-^Zebe should be eareful only to govern the kingdom 
with more wisdep land equity: he commanded him not 
to meddle with the throne ; and declared that he would 
lie no more plagued about these jewels^ for that hammers 
were provided to beat them into powder the next time be 
should be importuned upon the subject. * 

The Hollanders would not be the last to present Amreng- 
Zehe with the Mohbarec, They detenniiied to send an 
ambassador to him, and made choice of Monsieur Adriam,^ 
chief of their factory at Sourale, This individual possesses 
integrity, abilities, and sound judgment ; and m be does 
not disdain the advice offered by the wise and experience, 
it is not surprising that he acquitted himself to the salis-> 
faction of his countrymen. Although in his general de* 
jxirtment Aurmg^Zebe be remarkably high and unbending, 
affects the appearance of a aeaious Mahometan, and con* 
sequeiitly despises Franks or Chrisimns, yet upon the 
occasion of this embassy, his behaviour was most courteous 
and condescending. He even expressed a desire that 
Momieur Adrimn, after that gentleman had perfomie<l 
the hdim l^icmony of the Salaam, should approach arid 
salute him d la Fmat, The King, it is true, received the 


^ See {I. 

• The ccMaiti^ * Peacock Throai^’ see p 269, wblth Shah Jaym 
designed and caused to be made. 


f tHrk vim Acbichioi, who was diief, or director, of the 
facti^ at iitrak boro l66a to 1665. He succeeded in obitiiiaig a • cun 
cession * {Firomam, s/£m§si*kri^la the Dutch onginal), dgted 
a^th October tdthi, ftom Aurangseb,^ which confened lia&hle pstyife’, 
leges upon fha thitch la Btaagal and OriWflL**YaieiUyii, Mseilayaina. 
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letters through the medium of an Omrak^ but tibia eouI4 
not be considered a mark of disrespect^ since he had done 
the same thing in regard to the letters brought, by ^e 
Vsbm ambassadors. 

The preliminary observances being over, Amrtng-Zebe 
intimated that the ambassador might produce his preseitla ; 
at the same time investing him, and a few gentlemen in 
bis suite, with a Set- A pah of brocade. The presents con** 
sisted of a quantity of very fine broad cloths, scarlet and 
green ; some large looking-glasses ; and several articles of 
Ckmese and Jajmn workmanship among which were a 
pakky and a Tack~ramn^^ or travelling throne, of exquisite 
beauty, and much admired. 

The Great Mogol is in the habit of detaining all ambas^ 
sadors as long as can reasonably be done, from an idea 
that it is becoming his grandeur and jwwer, to receive the 
homage of foreigners, and to numlxjr them among the 
attendants of his court. Monsieur Aiitican was not dia* 
missed, therefore, so expeditiously as he wished, though 
much sooner than the ambassadors from Turtarg, Hts 
secretary died, and the other individuals in hia |*etiime 
were falling sick, when Aurrug-Zebe granted him per- 
mission to depart. On taking leave the King agahi 
presented him with a Ser^Apak of brocade for his own iiie, 
and another very rich one for the ^govc^lor of 
together with a dagger set with |ewclf ; the whole 
accompanied by a very gracious letter* 

The chief aim of the HoUmders in this cmtlwisy Wga tO 
ingratiate themselves with the Mogo/^ and to impait 

* I possess contemporary ptclares, of Mogul couit-lifci bf Iiullwi 
artists, in which Japanese hangings and Chtnm vases are vciy cometfy 
and artistically shown. 

* Tmkkt-i-rmmu, from iuJthl, a leat or thrmiei and fawiaai, the 
Sent participle of the veil) ruftmn^ to go, to move^ to proceed, foe 
tttkht'S-rawan was carried on men's shoaldeni, and was used by wpdk^ 
alone. See p 370. 

* Who was the ddef of all the Dutch factories 

the East India, the Governor ^General of the Dutch lii^ 
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benefiejid influenee might thoi be prodticed upon the 
miodii of the govetoom of eco-ports, end other pleees* 
where they have etUbllshed ieetorie».^ They hoped that 
those goiremors would be restrained from offering iiisitlt» 
and obstructing their eonimmt^e« by the eonddcration tliat 
they belonged to a powerful State, thil they could obtain 
iinmedMe access to the King of the Indies to induce 
him to listen to their complaints, and to redress their 
grievances. They endeavoured also to impress the 
govemineiit with an opinion that their traffic with 
Hindmsian was most advantageous to that kiitgdoin; 
exhibiting a long list of articles purchaised by their 
countrj^meii, from which they showed that the gold and 
silver brought by them every year into the IndieM 
amount ed to a ctnistderable sum : but they kept out of 
sight the amount of those precious metals extracted by 
their constant imjiortations of copper, lead, cinnamon, 
dove, nutmeg, pepper, aloes-wiMid, elephants, and other 
merchaiidise.^ 

It was alKiut this period that one of the most dia- 
tinguished ventured to express to Aarrng^Zebe his 

fears lest his iiicessatit occupations should be productive 
of injury to his health, and even impair the soundness and 
vigour of his mind. The King, affecting not to hear, 
turned from his sage adviser, and advancing slowdy toward 
another of the principal iJmmks, a man of good sense and 
literary aefiuirements, addreioied him in the following 
tenns. The speech was reported to me by the son of 
that OiamA, a young phyi^ian^ and my intimate frieiKi 

* There can surely be but one opinion among you leafned 
men, as to the obligalioii lm}ioscd ujion a soferelgn, in 
Samsons of difficulty and danger, to haxard his Rfe, and, if 

* Thc/amJa \Mi. m ordtr, a * patent’ or 

3 Wrk van Adiiclifiiii tea p. 1*7, footnote •, Is hum 
•attnaarised by Benderw-’ ' :f „ 

^ * In tbk cotineetion see BemierV latter to Cdberti pp'lkCo JUf# 
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to die sword in hand in defence of the f»00{>le 
eommitted to his eare. And yet this good and eonsidc^ndie 
man would fain persuade me that the public weal ought 
to cause me no solicitude; that^ in devising means to 
promote it^^ 1 should never pass a sleepless nighty nor spare 
a single day from the pursuit of some low and acnsind 
gratilication. According to him, I am to l>e swayed 
considerations of my own bodily health, and chiedy to 
study what may best minister to iny personal ease and 
enjoyment. No doubt he would have me abandon the 
government of this vast kingdom to some viaier : be seems 
not to consider that, being bom the son of a King, and 
placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Provi- 
dence to live and labour, not for myself, but for others ; 
that it is my duty not to think of my own happiness, 
except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of iny peojde. It is the repose and prosjierity 
of my subjects that it behoves me to consult ; nor arc 
these to be sacrificed to anything bedsides the demands of 
justice, the inainteriance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate auto the 
consequences of the inertness he jreeommeiiils, and be m 
ignorant of the evils that attend upon delegated power. 
It was not without reason that our great Smdi emphatically 
exclaimed Cease to be Kings I Oh, cease to be Kinga ! m 
determine that your dointnions sbali be governed igily 
by yourselves/' Go, tell thy friend, that if he l>e desirous 
of my applause, he must acquit himself well of the Inmii 
reposed in him ; but let him have a caTe bow be agihl 
obtrudes such counsel as it would be unworthy of a King 
to receive. Alas I we are snlhciently disposed by natmre 
to seek ease and indulgence^ we need no such 
counsellofs. Our wives, too, are; sure to aiiiat tia |i| 
treading the flowery path of rest and luxury/ 

A melancholy circumstance happened at tbli lime Wide^ 
excited a great deal of interest In Bekli, paftictilaii<y fn 
the ikmgim, and which proved the fallacy of an 
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enlerltiaeii by myself^ as veil as hy etbcrs, that he whe 
is enliiely defirif ed ef vLrilily omnot feel the paasieii vf 
lore. 

Dkhf^Kmtp one of the prineipa} eutiitehs of the 
had built a bouse, to whieh he soinetiinei resorted for 
entertaiJimeiit, and where he often slept He became 
enamOfired of a beautiful woman, the sister of a neighbour, 
a and a scrivener by profession. An illicit inter- 

course emitiiiued for some time between them, without 
creating much suspieton. After ail, it was but an eunuch, 
privileged to enter anywhere, and a woman ! 

The familiarity between the two lovers became at 
length so remarkable, that the neigblKnirs began to nm- 
f>cct something, and chaffed the scrivener on the subject. 
He felt so stung by these taunts that he threatened to put 
both his sister and the eunuch to death if the suspicions 
of their guilt should be verified. Prtmf was not long 
wanting: they were one night dimnered in the winie 
l>ed, by the bntither, who stabbed Didmt-Kan through the 
IkhI)*, and left his sister for dead. 

Nothing could cjcceed the horror and indignation of the 
whole Stragim Women and eunuchs entered into a 
solemn league to kill the scrivener; but their machina* 
tioiis excited the disploisare of who contetiied 

himself by coiupelling the man to become a Mahmtim. 

It seems neveribeiess to be the geiiemi opinion that he 
cannot long escape the |>ower and malice of the eunuchii. 
Emasailatlon, say the /adioit^r, |miduce§ a different effect 
upon men tlian upon the Imiie creation ; It renders the 

» In ikt ai%iiial EariviSii GeOtil/ or, in other wonls, a Hindoo 
wfiitr or derk At this iwrksl the collection of the revenue the 
keeping of the iwcminis, the conduct of the alEciil cxwf#ipcmd«^ qi 
th^ Court a^s aU in the hinds of Hindoo derks, well veriid kt INualaa* 
As Professor fflodnnann tells us in his CaAaslla AteVtt tktide alieady 
<|UOted (p 40, loctinote *), * the HindNk fmm the ifith cvstary todk so 
sealottsly to Peisbn education, that, l>dbre anoCher cenb*'* «l|||»ied» 

they had fully mm, up 10 the MuhamtiiidiM in pdm 'litetfy 
acfpiifetnents,' '''''' 
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lattar g^ntlti and tractable ; but who is the eatiudti» th^y 
ask; that is not vidooS; arrogant and cruel ? It is in irain 
to deny., however, that many among them are exceedingly 
faithful, generous, and brave. 

Much about the same time, Hauchettnm^Begum incurred 
the displeasure of Aureng-Zebe, the Princess having been 
suspected of admitting two men into the seraglio. As it 
was only suspicion, however, the King was soon reconciled 
to his sister. Nor did he exercise the same cruelty toward 
the two men, who were caught and dragged into his 
presence, as Chah-Jehan had done upon a similar occasion 
toward the unhappy gallant concealed in the cauldron.* 
I shall relate the whole story exactly as 1 heard it from 
the mouth of an old woman, a half-caste Poriugttejte,'^ who 
has Ijeeii many years a slave in the seraglio, and fumesses 
the privilege of going in and out at pleasure. From her 
I learnt that Rmuherntm-Hegnm , after having for several 
days enjoyed the company of one of these young men, 
whom she kept hidden, committed him to the care of her 
female attendants, w ho promised to conduct their eiiarge 
out of the Semg/w undercover of tiie night. But whether 
they were detcjcted, or only dreaded a discovery, or what- 
ever else was the reason, the women flad* and left the 
terrified youth to wander alone about the gardens: here 
he was found, and taken before Aureng^be; wrho; when 
he had intemjgated him very closely, without being able 
to draw^ any other confession of guilt from him than that 
he had scaled the walls, decided tliat he should be com- 
{lelled to leave tlie seraglio in the same tiiamier. But the 
eunuchs, it is probable, exceeded their master's instruc- 
tions, for they threw the culprit from the top of the wall 
to the bottom. As for the second {tarainour, the old 
Portuguese Informed me that be too was seen roving about 
the gardens, and that having told the King be had entered 

' See p, 12- 

* ‘ Une vicUle Mestice de Portugais,* in the origtttal ; frtmi 
the Foriuguese word for one of mixed parentage^ 
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into tho SemgUo by the regular gate, he wm eomiuaiMled 
to quit the j^aee through that same gate« Jnrmg^Skie 
deteimitied, however, to infliet a severe and exemplary 
punishmeiit upon the eunuchs; because it was essential, 
not only to the honour of his house, but even to his 
personal safety, that the entrance into the seraglio sfaotild 
be vigilantly guarded. 

Some months after this occurrence five ambassadors 
arrived at /hrA/i, nearly at the same time. The first was 
from the Cheiif ' of Meca, and the presents that accom- 
panied this embassage consisted of a small number of 
Arabian horses and a besom which hatl been used for 
sweeping out - the small chapel situated in the centre of 
the Great Mosque at Mtca ; a chapel held in great venera- 
tion by Makomeiam, and called by them lieii- Allah, or the 
House of ficxl. They Inflieve this was the first temple 
dedicated to the true God, and that it was erected by 
Abraham. 

The second ambassador was sent by the King of 
or Arabia Felix and the third by the 
IVince of liauora ; Imth of whom also brought presents 
of Arabian horses. 

The two other anit>assadors came from the King of 
Elitcht, or Ethiopia.* 

Little Of no respect was jiaid to the first three of these 
diplomatists. Their equipage was so miserable that every^ 

* The Grand Shereef {(nm the Arabic sAarlf, noble) of Mecca, who 
has control over the Holy Plac^, cUims to l»e a lineal descendant of 
the Prophet Mnhamnuul. The name of the present (iSpG Grand 
Shereef is Ann ^ii-Rafiq, and be succeeded to this dignity in iSSa* 

^ Similar to the small hand-brushes, generally made of leaves of tlm 
date-palm, used in the mosqnei of India for a like purpose. The 
* small chapel ’ being the Ka*bah, or Cube-house, in wMch is placed 
the Blade Stoiit, in the centic of * The Sacred Mosque MMasjidu q* 
Hamm) at, Mecca. The term Iiaiiu*Mak or * House of God ' is applied 
to the whole enclosure, although it more Sfwcially denotes the 
Ka*bah Itself. •ii 4 

* Yemen, the territory of a/- Vamm^ to the south-east r^ilecca. 

* Ahyssti^ set p. a text, and footnote \ 
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one sii&peeteci they came merely for the sake of obliiiiilog 
money in reitirn for their presents^ and of gainitig fillll 
mote eomiderable sums by means of the numerous horsey 
and different articles of merchandise, which they intros 
duced into the kingdom free of all duty, as property 
belottgiiig to ambassadors. With the prince of tbeae 
horses and merchandise, they purchased the manufactures 
of iiiarfowa/oa, which they also elattned the privilege of 
taking out of the kingdom without pajinent of the impost 
charged on all eorainodities exfjorted. 

ITie emluissy from the King of Ethmjm may deserve a 
little more consideration. He was well informed on the 
subject of the revolution in the /wd/ei?, and detennined to 
spread his fame throughout this vast regitm by despatching 
an embassy that shouU! be worthy of his great power and 
magnificence. The whisjKrs of slander, indeed, if not 
rather the voice of truth, will have it that in sending tlieiie 
amliassadors this Monarch had an eye only to the valuable 
presents whicli migfit Ik* rcceii't^d from the liberal hand of 
Jtirtng-Zehe. 

Sow let us examine the jicrsoiinel of this admimliie 
Emliassy, He chose as his Envoys two pemonages who 
doubtless enjoyed the greatest distinction at court, atill 
were Ik^sI qualified to attain the important ends he bad 
in view. One of these was a Mnkm^m merchant, whom 
I met a few years before at when on my way fom 

Kg^p( up the Red SatJ He bail l>evn thitlier by till 
august sovereign for the purpose of sellltig a laige nitmlMer 
of slaves, and of purchasing Imdmn gciochi with the mfUli^ 
thus ciimmendibly obtained. 

Such is the honourable tmIKc of this Great Ckm^ 
King of Jfrkei f 

The other ambassador was an Ammmn and Cabfislilb 
merchant ; bom and married at Alep [Aleppol, mA ItamWi 
in Ethiopia by the name iff Mmmi^ I saw him al«p at 
where be not only aceommociated me wRJi hdlf Ito 

* r* ' The CMJa Mmrnd^i 
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mm% tint gmt me sueb adirli^ at detemil me fttmt 
in$ Eihk^f m wm ebterved at Ibe ernnntetieeineiit af 
this Murai is Ukewise sent every year to Mtdm 

for the same object as the Mahometan merehatit» and 
always takes with him the animal presents from bit 
master to the English and Dutch Easi-hdm Compab^, 
and conveys those which they give in return to Gofiden 

The JJiimn Monarch, analous that his ambassador 
should appear in a style suitable to the occasioii, eontri- 
buted liberally toward the expenses of the embassy. He 
presented them with thirty-two young slai^es, boys and 
glrls^ to lie sold at Moivi ; and the money raised by this 
Impjiy expedient was to supply the exficnses of the mis- 
A noble largess Indeed ! for let it be recoHeeled 
that young slaves sell at Moka, one with another, at five- 
aiul-twenty or thirty crowns per head.^ Besides these, 
the King sent to the Gnml Mogtd twenty-five 

choice slaves, nine or ten of whom were of a lender age 
and in a state to bt made eunuchs. This was, to be sure, 
an appropriate donation from a Christian to a Prince ! but 
then the Chritlianity of the Eikmpiam differs greatly from 
ours. The ambasiiadors also took charge of other {wesents 
for the (irmi Ahgoi ; fifteen horses, esteemed equal to those 
of and a small spectei of mule, whose skin t have 

seen : no tiger if so beautifully tnarked, and no almkd ^ of 
the /ailirr, or itrified silken stuff*, is more finely and vari- 
ously streaked;^ a couple of elephants* teeth, of a siae 
so prodigious that it required, it iieems, the utmost exei^ 
tion of a strong man to lift either of them from the 
ground ; and lastly, the horn of an ox, filled with civet, 
which was indeed enormcHitly large, for I measured the 

* See p a* 

* JWii, or * whit cmwin^ as tlicy were ilien cdMtivoitli 41. fid, 

^■«k, , * See fooioolet 

^ A lebra, whicli k slMt conddeted a great caxiodt|'''^ as 
fddeneed hf the adwlilaf crowds to be mii maud ilp|if«daieit in 
the Csiaitia S!kai%iail Ckrdeiis. 
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moiifli of ti at Dehfy, md found that it esceeed^ lialf a 
foot ^ in diameter. 

llie ambassadors^, thus royally and munilieently pro- 
vided> departed from Goirder, the capital city of Ethiopia, 
situated in the province of Dumbm. They traversed a 
desolate coimtrj% and were more than two months travel- 
ling to Beilmly an out-of-the-way seaport, near 
Mmdel and op|K>site to Moka, For reasons, which I iball 
perha}is disclose in the course of my narrative, they dared 
not take the usual and caravan road from Gmdtr to 
a journey easily performed in forty days. From 
ArkUm it is necessary to pass over to the island of 
where the Grand Seipteur* has a garrison. 

While waiting at lieikmi for a Moka vessel to cross the 
Bed »SVo, the |)arty were in want of many of the iicees- 
saries of life, and some of the slaves die<l. 

On arriving at Moka, the ainbassadors found that the 
market had been that year overstocked with slaves^ The 
boys and girl^, therefore, sold at a reduced price* A$ 
soon as their sale was ejected, they pimiied their voyage, 
embarking on lK>ard an tndian vewl bouiKl to 4iairriinfe, 
where they arrive<l after a tolerable paaaage of fivisatul- 
tweiity days. Several slaves, however, and many hoitea 
died t probably from want of proper iioiirkfamenl, the 
funds of this fiompous embassy beiiif evidently intufKeieiid 
to supply all its wants. The mule alail died, but the ikln 
was preserved. 

They had not laeen many hours on shore at ikmmie whm 
a certain rebel of Fmajmur^ named. entered 'lihe 

* Tile French * pkd de \^lk ^ mwt iwlmbty, to ll| Imiiis 

Englisli. 

* That is, the Suitan of Turkey. 

* Sifijl, the loaiicier of the Maiitha powti, boro dWI 
the sth April accordtag lo l^phkficuie* bat the 1st |wi# b tie dWI 
given m Valentyn's itarridive) i6S4 Of hitt It hat tiitO"Wda .0111:19 
Elphinstimc (//i>a?iy ^ /iwfia, p. ed. of iS74h 

of a poireirhti chief, he had begnn life a* a darifta and arcfal canUlk Of 
banditti, had fipetiecl into a skilful general and an aide 
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towiit wliieh lie piliaged md burnt Tbe bciitse nf the 
amlNisiiidors did hot escape the general eonflagratiim ; md 
all thefr effeeta that they siiceeeded in rescuing frem the 
dameSi nr the ravages of the enemy » were their credenllala ; 
a few slaves that Sem-Gi could not lay hold of« or whom 
he spared because they happened to be ill ; their Ethkpim 
apparel^ which he did not covet ; the mule s skiUi for 
ivhichi I expect » he had no particular fancy ; and the oa^s 
horn that had already been emptied of its civet 
These exalted individuals spoke in exaggemted terms 
of their sad mtsfortimes ; but it was insinuated by the 
malicious Indmm, who witnessed their deplorable condi* 
tion on landing — without decent clothing, desiilute of 
money or bills of exchange^ and half famtshed>-that the 
two anibassmloTs were^ in fact, lucky people, who ought to 
numlier the ransacking of Summit ^ among the Iiappieat 
events of their lives, since it saved them from the mortifi- 
cation of conduetiiig their wretched presents as far as 
DehlL the Indians said, had furnished these 

worthy reprefcniatives of the Kthiopbn King with an 
admirable pretext for appearing like a couple of meiidt* 
cants, and for soiicittng the govenior of Soumie to supply 
them witii the means of living, and with money and carta 
to enable them to proceed to the capitat The attack 
upon S^itmie had also covered their misdeeds, in disposing, 
for their ow*ii licnefit, of tlie civet, and many of the 
slaves* 

left a clntractef whkh ha* oever lincc been ti|fiaUcd or approached by 
any nd hi* conntiymen. The diuiaciediiateof the neighhcwiiig coanifks 
pmaeniecl opentagi by whicli aa iaferkif leader mi^it have profiled ; 
but it repaired a genius Ukt his lo avail himsell as he d^ d the 
tniitalces of by kindlii^ a seal for religion and, thfoagh 

ihali a national spirit among the Mmnas. It was by these fediap 
that hli government was a|^ld aher it passed into le^c haiidSi and 
was kept together, in spite of mtnietoii* lateml diiiOidet!i, until i/ had 
«WaWi«he<l Its mpteinacy over ilw greater p^ ' 

* This twik place In Jainmiy the I>otchmtlmm d dm ia<^ 
^ given by Vaiemya, confirms, Eemier*s narrative vetjr l^maikadl^' 
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My ft^ceilent friend Monsieur Adrkm,^ ehi^ of tlie 
I>uteh fiictoiy> gave Mmnd, the Armeniaii, a letter of in- 
troduction to me, which he delivered into twy hands at 
Dekk, without lieing aware that I had been his guest at 
It war« an agreeable surprise to meet thus unex* 
pcetedly, after an absence of five or six years. I embimeCNd 
mj old friend with afieetion, and promiae<) to render him 
all the senlee in my power. Yet, though my acquaint 
tance among the courtiers was pretty extensive, I found 
it difficult to be useful to these empty-handed ambassa- 
dors. The in«le*s skin, and the ox's honi. wherein was 
kept arraek, or brandy extracted from raw sugar, of which 
they are excessively fond, constituted the whole of their 
presents ; and the contempt which the absence of valu- 
able presents would alone inspire was increased their 
miserable appearance. They were seen almit the streets 
without a pit/eky, clad in true Kedomn fashion, and followed 
by seven or eight Imre-footed and liare-headed slaves, 
who had no raiment but a Uasty strip of cloth pmsed 
lietween their buttocks, and the half of a ragged sheet 
over the left shoulder, which wm carried under the right 
arm, in the manner of a summer cloak. Nor had the 
ambassadors any other carnage than a hired and broketi- 
down cart; and they were without any horse exofft 
one belonging to our Mlwdonary Father, and oite of 
mine that they sometimes Immoweil, and whkh Ibig^ 
nearly killed. 

In vain did I for a long lime exert myself in behalf of 
these despised personages ; they were regarded as 
and could excite no interest One day, however^ irllen 
closeted with my Agah Dmmi'kmendrkm^ who 1$ lutetlter 
for foreign afairs, I expatialed ao suceamftdly upon iftai 
grandeur of the Ethiopian Monarch, that Ammg-idm WM 
induced to grant the amlmsadors tn and to 

receive their letters. He presented both with a 
or vest of toocade, a silken and embrvddefed finAk# ^ * 
’Seep lay. 
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turbftn 0 f tile Stine mileritls «nd werlonisiisiiip $ §mt 
orders for their msintenance, mid st sn mtdlenee, when 
the Etofieror gsve tbeiii their cmgi, whkh soon took plsee, 
he Iniretted eseh with Another and made them a 

present of sis thousmid mupiet, equal at {iresent to nearly 
three thousaiK} eroimf;^ but this money was unequally 
dirided^ the Mahomeim receiving four tboosatid nmpks, 
and Mmml^ bemuse a Christian, only two tboiisaiiiL 
Jmwg-iirh sent hy them, as presents to their royal 
master, an extremely rich *Ser^pah ; two large comets, 
or trumpets, of silver gilt ; two silver kettle-drums ;® a 
)K>iitAitl studded with rubies ; and gold and stiver mtdjfdejt 
to the amount oi about twenty thousand francs : bofdiqtf 
as he kindly expr<*ssed it, that this last gift would be 
peeititarly acceptable, and considered a rarity ; the King 
of FAimpia not having any coined montry in his eountiy^ 
The Mngoi was w^ell aware that not cme of these rm]^ 
would tie taken out of HindouM&n^ and that the ambassa- 
dors would employ them in the purchase of useful com- 
nioclitiea It turned out just as be foresaw. They bought 
spices, fine cotton cloths, for shirts for the King and 
Queen, and for the King s only iegiittnaie scm, who is to 
succeed to the throne, nlmkm or stiken stuffs striped, 
some with gold and some with silver, for veals and 
simimel* imusers ; English broadcloths, scarlet and green, 
for a couple of uMi or Arabian veals, for their King ; 
and lastly, qtiaiitities of cloth less fine in their tealure 
for sevetwl ladies of the tentg/m and ilicir ehildien. All 

^ T!,ili ai^reci wilh Tamnikt> valm (as, erf the lupm. See also 
P* i 3 Sf f«aole and p, *oo» note. 

^ X&mwdh tfumpeti wiih a heiid, tomewliat of the lypt of a comet, 
and mMmstks^ dmiat in ilaipe lihe ihe wodcfii kettk-drnm, hut hcatea 
the gitatnd. hy a tmn who eitheriitaiidi or squeli'-lieiiitid ilitai, 
•wniiiig 10 ihelr jii«, weii pan of the of Mogrij'inyalqr* 

^ die ftelhknowtt ihofi coat 0 i iost. teo^cktiis wete 

highly eiteemed at the Mxigitl court* and the early b||elleti‘isiake 
neq^t weittkni trf ^em. Also see the clwpter (ja of’ tip im. hook) 
the ,1,1 ^ 
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these gomls they were privileged^ as atiibassadoirf» te 
export without payment of doty. 

Notwithstanding all my friendship for Mmmi, there 
were three reasons why I almost repented of having 
exercised my influence in his behalf. The first was, that 
after he had promised to sell me his boy for fifty rmjmi, 
he sent word he would not part with the boy for less than 
three hundred, I felt almost dtsp<ised to give him bis 
price^ that I might have it in iny power to say a father 
had sold me his own child. The lad was remarkably 
well made, and his skin of the clearest black ; the nose 
was not flat, nor the lips thick, as is commonly the ome 
among the Eihiapmm, I wm certainly atigrj^ with Mnmt 
for having violated his engagement. 

I had, in the next place, ascertaineil that my friend, 
as well as his Mahometan companion, had solemnly pro- 
mised Aureng-Zehe to urge his King to permit the repair 
of a mosque in Ethiopia, which hail l>een in mins since 
the time of the Portuguese. I'he Mogol gave the am- 
Ixissadors two thousand in anticipation of this 

service. The mosque, erected as the mansoleitm of a 
certain Chril% or derriche, who left Mem for the purpose 
of propagating Mahometaiitim in and bad titaile 

great progress there, was demdlshed by the Portitgn^M;, 
when the)’ entered the ctmnirj with troops froiit Goa, 
as allies of the lawful iiovereigii, who had embraced 
Christianity, and lieen driven frmn the throne by a 
Mahometan prince. 

My third objection to Mamt*e eoiiduet arose fimm lb*? 
part he took in entreating AmmfEXfhe, in the 
the Ethiopian King, to send the latter an Alemm imA 
eight other books, with th<^ itames of which 1 am faiil0tia$ 
and which are of the first repair among the trmditolRl 
written in defenee of the Mahometm creedL 

There seemed to me something extremely liiat.:/|md 
wicked in these proceedings, on the part of a 
ambamiador, acting in the name of a Christian Kli^ 1^1^ 
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afforded but loo ftalisfieloty a of Uie aoeotml 

t had reeeived at Moka of the low ebb to which €hffi« 
tianity i« reduced in the kingdom of Mhmpm. Indeed, 
all the measores of its government, and the eharaclm* 
of the savour strongly of Makomeiwmmf and It 

cannot be doubted that the number, even of nominal 
Christians, has been on the deeiine sttiee the death cff 
the King* who was maintained on the throne by the troops 
from Gm* Soon after that event, the Partugmm, in eon* 
sequence of the Intrigues of the Queen-tnother, were eillier 
killed or driven out of the country. The Jesuit Patriarch, 
whom his countrymen had brought from ffoo, was com- 
pelled to fly for his life- 

During the stay of the ainliassadors at Ikhli, my Ag&h^ 
ever eager in search of kiiowleilg^, invited them frequently 
to his house. He asked many questions concerning the 
condition of their cmiiitr)^ and the nature of its govern* 
ntent ; but his principal object was to obtain tnfomiaiiofi 
respecting the source of the NUe^ which they call AUmUk} 
and coiicerning which they talked to us as so well aseer- 
tained that no one need quest bti it Mumt and a Mogo/, 
who travelled with him from E(hmpi 0 ^ have visited the 
source, and the {mrtktilars given by them both are sub* 
stantialty the same as those i had ieanit at 31^. They 
itifortned us that the Nik hm its urigiti in the country of 
the Agmut^ rbitig front two bubbling and coiitlgumts 
springs, which form a small lake of about tbirty or fmrty 
paces ill length ; that the water running out of this lake 
is already a pttiiy considerable river; which contbiues, 
however, to increase in siae Jniy reason of the tmali tiibutary* 
streams which^ from here and there, flow into it. ITiey 
added that ilie river went cm in a drcuitima coumc, 
forming, as it weie, a large ialaitd ; and that after fidling 
from several sleep roeks, it etileied into a ipnat. lake 
wherein are several fertile islands, qnasilllies ofi<foeodl|l«% 
imdt W:liat would be much more letnaidcaki^ if 
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uumba^ of »em<9ivm whieli lutve m okhm mwm of 
ej«clli|ig their excrement than the moutk This Iftke 
i$ in the cetintty of Dmibiai^ three short slagee ftoin 
mid four or five from the source of the 
The river, they eoiitiiiued, when it leeves the great lakei 
is much augmented by the numerous rivers and torrents 
which fall into that lake^ es{)ectally in the rainy Seaton ; 
which is as periodical as in the /iidtVir, commencing towards 
the end of July. This, by the way, is an important con* 
Sideratlon, and accoinils for the overflowing of the Mfc 
From the lake just mentioned the river runs by 
the capital city of the King of Fmgi (tributary to the 
King of Eilmpia), and ooiiUniies its cxnirse iiiitil it reaches 
the plains of MtJsra or fgppi^ 

The two amlKissiidors dilated more copiously than was 
agreeable either to my Jgah or myself on the magnificence 
of their sovereign, and the strength of his army ; but tbeir 
travelling companion, the 3iogf»/, never joined in these 
paneg)^ries, and told us, diirtt^ their absence, that he bad 
twice seen this army in the field, commanded by the King 
in person, and that it is impossible to conceive^^ troops 
more wretched and w orse disciplined. 

The Mogal gave us a great deal mt information about 
EtMopm, the whole of which is tiiiied in my |buma}| and 
may one day be given to the puUtcu At present I shall 
content myself with noticing three or tmr fiiets rclateil by 
Mumi, and which, considering that they Cecurred in a 
Christian land, will be deemed sufficiently lemarkabte* 

He aaid that in Eihiofm there are few mm who dp nel. 
keep several wives; nor was lie aidiaineil to coiifesa tbal 
he himself had two, liesides the wife to whom be wa« 
legally married, fiad who resided in Ak^po. The 
wotnai, he obeerved^ do not hide themselvei as in thpl 
Indim among the and even the GmtUmi ani 

nothing ia more common than to see fomalea of the 
tanks, whether single or married,, bond or fnee, niiii||^ 
together, day and night, in the same aparlgient ; Hm. 
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wbcfe wf IfawKt pwrfecUy «illt tiiawt fi Ml iwg * 

of Jei^ooi^ *0 preva^t in ot^ luiUtoia. Tlie wnwie^, W 
wive* of gnmdeea, m at no gieot pains to oimeenl 
attadiininit to any bandsome cavalier, whose hmise 
enter withont fear <» sempie. 

If I bad vi^ted EUtiofia, I should have been compelled# 
they told me, to marry, A few year* ago, a wtfe was 
forced i^n an Emroftetm, a Padiy,* who passed ftnr a Greek 
physician ; and it is curious enough that the womMi whom 
they obliged him to wed was the same that he designed 
for oue of his sons. 

A man, eighty years of age, having {weaented to the 
King foui^and-twenty sons, idi of mature age, and able to 
carry arms, was asked by His Msjesty whether those woe 
the only children he could exhibit ? The old grnUeman 
answered that they were indeed the whole of the nude 
j>art of his family, but that he was also tltc father of a few 
(laughters. ‘ Out then from my presence, thou old calf!' 
was the King's rejoinder. '<1 am astonished that instead 
of feeling shame, thou presumest to appear before me. 
Is there a lack of women in my dfHniuions that thou, a 
man well stricken in years, canst boast of only two dosum 
sons?' The JSihiopmm King himself has at least eighty 
children, wlfo are met running about indiscriminately in all 
parts [qui couroient p^le mdle] of the teraglio. They are 
known by a round stick vamislied, resembling a snudl 
mace, which the King had made for them, and whieh 
they carry about with gr^at delight, as a s<«ptre, to 
distiuguidt them from those who are the cldldren of 
certain slaves m other people of the temgiio. 

Aura^&Ae sent twice ^ the ambassMli^ He 
like my Agak, to increase his stock of kno4ledf# by tludr 
cottversalkm ; hut his chief anxiety was to fe made 
acMjuatntwl with the state of MakomUaum^ their 
country. He expressed a desire to see Ihe joey's s^h>» 
which smndiow 6t other remainni afterwanm in ^ 

> A Roman juiest, tee {>. jay, footnote 
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brtres% possessioii of the offieeiv; miieb to my #h 
LfqfMilntineiit^ for it we$ promised me iit iM^om my 
.'ood senrtces^ and I had counted upon one day presentiof 
t to one of our Vidimi in Europe* I atfongly teecwn- 
nended the ambassadors to show the great horn to the 
King, as well as the skin : but this might have subjected 
hem to the very embarrassing question : bow it hifqiened, 
bat in the nmsaeklng of Soumle they lost the civet, and 
fet retained the bom f 

The Bkio^m embassy was still in Dekli, when Awmg- 
Zebe assembled lik privy*council, together with the 
learned men of his court, for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable preceptor for bis third son, Sultm Ekimr} whom 
he designs for his successor* He evinced upon Ibis 
occasion the utmost solicitude that this young tViiice 
should receive such an education as might justify the 
hope of his becoming a great man* No person can be 
more alive than Aureng-Zehe to the necessity of storing 
the minds of Princes* destined to rule natkms, with useful 
knowledge. As they surpass others in power and eleva<» 
tion, so ought they, he saysj» to be pre-emliiail in wWtaiit 
and virtue. He is very sensible that the of Ac 
misery which afflicts the empires of of tbolt ntlamle, 
and consequent decay, rtmuld be aaugbl, will be 
found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of 
the children of their Kings. Intrusted from infancf to the 
care of women and eunuchs, slaves from BMa, 

MmgreUa, Gwrgirtew,® or Eihmpkt, whose minds are 4ibiil4 
by the very nature of their occupation ; servile and 
to superiors, proud and oppressive to dependant* 
these Princes, when calletl to the throne, leave the wilh^ wf 
the Semgfm quite ignorant of the duties imposed 
them by tbeir new situation. They appear on iha 
of life, as if they hame from another worid, or enlM^i ^ 

^ Mohammad Akhar, his fourth sob, hot the ihttd Ihea aiv%M9hsi' 
apinst Ms kther, and took refuge in Persia, where lie ffled* 

^ Georgia 
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for tine itut tiiee, from a sttbiermieoiif eaverUt luilmielied^ 
like sbuptetoii^ at all amand them. Either^ like ebildfeHA 
they are credalotti in everj^tbing* and in dread of every- 
tidfig; er^ with the ohatinaey and heedlemaieiis of foily^ 
they are deaf to eveiy sage eonnselj, and rash in eveiy 
stupid enterprise. Aeeordtng to their natural tempera* 
mentt or the first ideas impressed upon their miiids^ andh 
Prineea^ on sneeec^iiig to a crown^ afieet to be dignified 
and grave, though it be easy to diseem that gravity and 
dignity lorm no part of their charaeler, that the appear- 
ance of those quahtiei is the effect of soine itl-atndie<l 
lesson, and that they are in fact only otimr names for 
savageness and vanity ; or else they affect a ehildtsh 
poiitenei^ in their demeanour, efaildish because un- 
natural and constrained. Who, that is conversant with 
the histoT)' of Asm^ am deny the {atthfulnesa of this 
delineation ? Have not her Sovereigns been blindly 
and brutally cruel, — cruel without judgment or mercy ? 
Have they not been addicted to the mean and gross 
vice of drunkenness, and abandoned to an excessive 
and shameless luxuiy ; mining their bodily bealth, 
and impairing their understanding, in the society of 
concnbines ? Or, instead of attending to the eoncartis of 
the kingdofn, have not their days been consumed In the 
pleasures of the chase ? A pack of dogs i^H engine 
their Ibotighli and affection, although indifferent to the 
sufferings of io many poor }>eopie who, compelled to 
fellow the unfeeling Monarch in the pursuit of gameji are 
left to die of hunger, beat. cold, and fatigue. In a word, 
the Kings of are eonstanlly living in the indnlgmiee 
af monstrous vtees, those viem varying, indeed, as I add 
b^re, according to their natural propensities, or to the 
Meat eaiiy initllled Into their minds. It is Indeed a imre 
exception when the Sommgti is not profoundly ignonuit 
of the domeitie and political condition of hb flpiifife* Hie 
feint of government are often eomtnitted 'to :ilie handk M 
,soine Fimr, who, that ,lie many rel^ Iiwd, a|iudiite» with 

a 
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ieeiirity and without eontmdiotioiii consider it an aiHseiilii|} 
part of his plan to encourage his master in all hk low 
pursuits, and divert him from every avenue of kiiowIo%e« 
If the sceptre be not firmly grasped by the first minkterj 
then the countiy is governed by the King's mollierj 
originally a vTetched slave, and by a set of eunuchs, 
persons who possess no enlarged and liberal views of 
policy, and who employ their time in barbarous iiitrigties$ 
banishing, imprisoning, and strangling each other, and 
frequently the Grmdees and the Fkier himself. Indeed^ 
under theif disgraceful domination, no man of any pitK 
j>erty is sure of his life for a single day. 

When Jureng-Zebe had received the different embassies 
I have described, news at length reached the court that 
one from Persia had arrived on the frontier. The Persum 
Omrahs, and others of that nation, in the ser\^ice of the 
Mogali spread a report that affairs of the utmost moment 
brought the ambassador to Hindomtan, Intelligent per- 
sons, however, gave no credence, to the rumour: the 
period for great events was gone by, and it was clear that 
the Persians had no other reason for saying their 
man was intrusted with an important eoiniitklkn, thoti a 
vain and overweening desire to exalt their Jt Wlp > 

also pretended by the same incfividtiak^llhat'^l^^ 
appointed to meet the amlmssador on the and to 

provide for his honourable treatment during hb Jwniey 
to the capital, was strictly etijoined to apare no pi|f||ato 
discover the principal object of the embassy^ JUi W|W 
instructed, they said, to prepare, by degrees, th* liangi^^ 
Persum for the ceremony of the Sahm^ which was ki- tio 
represented, as well as that of delivering all 
through the medium of a thiid |>erson, as a custotn ti^l 
has invariably obtained from lime immemoriiii, It hi 
sufficiently evident, however, from what we wltMii^» 
that these were idle tales, and that Ik laEi^ 

much above the necessity of recurrinf to mah 
pdhents. V , 
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On 1^ entry Into the eaptiidi the ambessadbr was 
leedved with every demcmstnitim of respect. The 
Bmmn through which he passed were all newly 
deeoiMed^ and the cavalry lining both stdeii of the way 
extended beyond a league. Many OAmh$^ accompanied 
with i rntrumen ts of music, attended the proceasion, Ind 
a salilfe of artillery was fired upon hia enieiilig the gate 
of the fortress, or royal palace, Aurtug-Zah welcomed 
him with the greatest politeness ; manifested no diiplea* 
sure at his making the jolkia in the Pemm manner, and 
unhesitatingly recdved from hh bands the idlers of whUdi 
he was the bearer; raising them, in token of peeuliar 
respect, nearly to the crown of his head. An eunuch 
having assisted him to unseal the letters, the King per* 
used the contents with a serious and solemn counienance, 
and then commanded that the ambaiisadmr should be clad, 
in his presence, with a vest of bmeade, a lurhan, and a 
silken sash, embroidered with gold and silver, ealled a 
apah^ as I have licfore explattied. This part of the fere^ 
mony over, the Penmn was infomied that the tuoment 
was come for the display of his presents i which con* 
sisted of five-and*tw€iity horses, as lieauifTul as I ever 
beheld, with housings of embroidered brocadt^; twepty 
highly bred <pme)s, that tntgbi have been mistakee 
for small elephants, such w"'ss their ske and strength ; a 
considerable number of cases ^ coniaining excellent ro$e« 
waters and another sort of distilled water callcti BeidmicU,^ 
a cordhil held in the highest eslimaiton and very scarce; 
ive or ak carpets of extraordinary siie and beauty ; a few 
pieces of Imwade extrcniely rich, wrought in fmal! flowei^ 

* Caisus ia die ortglaah Rosewater mdkdmmMwkm mckwl in 
flail holilci, tjcWicf abaci t| gallotis eaehi called in I^ulu litnUWi 
the .Kagfijih waul:- ou^) csaveretl with, wkkeivwork* Caw k 
thmfarC ;a Wuer rendcrliif than Aeur, at used liy fomnl traiiskmw of 
these '' , 

a cordial util higfily esteemed ia Noiti jb Ihdk, !&• 
tihed from a spxdm of willow, in IVr^^ 
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in so fine and delicate a style that 1 doubt if anything so 
elegant was ever seen in Enmffe ; four Dammcus cittlaiiM^* 
and the same number of poniards^ the w^hole covered with 
precious stones ; and lastly, five or six sets of horse-furniture, 
which were particularly admired. The last were indeed 
very handsome and of superior richness ; ornamented with 
superb embroiderj- and with small pearls, and very beauti- 
ful turquoises, of the old rock.^ 

It w^as remarked that Au/vng-Zebe seemed unusually 
pleased with this splendi<l present; he examined every 
item minutely, noticed its elegance and rarity, and fre- 
quently extolled the munificence of the King of Permit 
He assigned the ambassador a place among the principal 
Omrfths ; and after speaking about his long and fatiguing 
jouniey, and several times expressing his desire to see 
him eveiy^ day, be dismi^d him. 

He remained at /Jel/i four or five months, living 
sumptuously at Ji/w/g-ZrAeV expense, and partaking of 

* In the original, ‘de la vieillc Roche,’ which meam that they 
were, so to si>eak, of the finest water. Tim phrase was used lo denote 
those precious st<jnes in general that exhihited more or lessptifirCt 
crystalline forms, l>eing considered more developed than those with 
amorphous forms, Tavernier’s { Trarab, vol iL pp, lOJ, 104) deacrip* 
tion of the turquoise Is valualde, as elucidating Bethier's account of 
the presents. ‘ Turquoise is only found in pEa!!j|ai and is obtained in 
two mines. The one, which is called the old rock,*’ ti three days* 
journe)^ from Meshed towards the north-west anti near to a laige town 
called NiciiAHOi'RG jNishapur in inched is the claiijc Ibr 

the true turquoise] ; the other, which is callctl “the hew,** li fife days* 
journey from it. Those of the new are of an inferior lilite, tending td 
white, and are little esteemed, and one may putcHasc as many of them 
as he likes at small cost, But for many years the King of FttsiA hm 
prohibited mining in the ‘*old rock ** for ai>y one hnX himself^ becauie 
having no gold workers in the country besides «ho«e who work in 
thread, who are ignorant of the art of cnamelhog cm gold, and with* 
out knowledge of design and engraving, he uses far the detonttbn of 
swords, daggers, and other work, these turquoises of the M rock 
instead of enamel, which are cut and arranged in pattmu like fioweia 
and other figures which the (jewellers) make, ihifs catchci the eyt 
and jMsses as a laliorious work. It is wanting in dei%n/ 
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the bospItAlity of the chief Ommh, who Invited him 
by turns to grand entertainments* When permitted to 
retum to his eoiilttry, the King again invested him with a 
rich Ser^fmh, and put him in possession of other valuable 
gifts, reserving the presents intended for the Peman 
Monarch for the emlmssy that he determined to send^ and 
which was very soon appointecL 
Notwithilillding the strong and unequivocal marks of 
respect confetted by Aureng Zebe upon this last ambassador, 
the Persians at the court of Dehli insinuated that the 
King of Penm, in his letters, reproached him ki^nly 
with the death of I}ara, and the incarceration of CAoA- 
Jekan, rc-firesentiiig such actions as unworthy a brother, 
a son, and a faithful MimdmatL He also, they said, 
reproved him %r KaviSlf assumed the name of Akm^Gmrrf 
or CoaquerdF'oC the World, ami for chwmg it to lie 
inscribed on the coins ^f HMomim. I'hey went so far 
as to affirm that these words fbnnetf part of the letters: 

* Since then thou art this Besni-Illah, in the 

name of God, 1 send thee a sword and horses. l*et us 
now, therefore, confront each other.* This would indeed 
have been throwing down the gauntlet. I give the story 
as I receive<l it : to contradict it is not in iiiy |iower ; easy 
as any person finds it in this court to come to the know* 
ledge of every secret, provided he be acquainted with the 
language, possess good fiicpds, and be as profuse of money 
as myself for the sake of gratifying his curiosity* But I 
cannot be easily persuaded that the King of Perm made 
use of the language ascribed to him : it would savour too 
much of empty bluster and menace, though it cannot be 
denied that the Permtm are apt to assume a lofty tone 
when they wish to impress an idea of their power anR 
inttuenee. I rather incline to the optnioit entertained by 
the beat informed, that Pimm is not in a condition to act 
aggressively against such an empire as She 

will have enough to do to retain iilihc dllecUoii ^ 

of Umdorntm, and preserve the integrity o| her firontier 
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towards Tnrke^. The wealth and strength of that Itatiois 
are accurately estimated. Her throne is not always filled 
by a CJmh’-Abas} a Sovereign intrepid, enlightened, and 
politic; capable of turning every occuireiicc to bis benefit, 
and of accomplishing great designs with small means. If 
her government meditate any enterjmse against Hinimndm^ 
and be animated, as is given out, by these sentiments of 
regard for Chah-,f^han and the Musiilman faith, who can 
explain why, during the late civil wars, which lasted so 
long in Hindomtan, she remained a quiet and apparently 
an unconcerned spectator of the scene ? She was unmoved 
by the entreaties of Dara, of Chah-Jehm^ of Sulimn Sttjah, 
and perhaps of the Governor of Cal>onl ; although she might, 
with a comjiaralively small army, and at an inconsider- 
able expense, have gained possession of the fairest part of 
HindousUm, from the kingilom of Valmd to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond that river ; thus constituting 
herself the arbitress of everj' dispute. 

The King of Persms letters, however, either contained 
some offensive expressions, or Aurrng-Zebe took umbrage 

I Shah i., sur named the C»reat, whu jucend^l the throne in 

15SS, and die<i in 1629. ‘ He was the hrsl who made fsikhaa the 

capital of IVrsia, was brave and active, and oaUrged the bouiidartes of 
his dominions. He look conjointly with the EngKith forces, m ItJia, 
the island of Ormus, which had laren in the pwwcwkm the Fortugaeie 
for 122 years/— I have l>een told by learned oatives of India 
that the Indian exclamation, Shahhadl f Persian mcaiung, 

‘ Well done ! ’ * Bravo I ' ‘ Kf.x Fias/ lakes its origin from tlK namcdf 
this Persian monarch, or as Ovingson, in his U Smr&£t in lAf" 

Kf4ir 16S9 (London, 1696;, p. 169, so quaintly fiiiti it, ‘Tfie - 

Ikeds and renown'd Exploits of Ahims, (he Persim Ettip«f#r» 
have likewise iniprinte(.l Eternal Characters of Fame and Hohoitr 
his Name, which is now by vulgar use made the aignificalion of any 
thing extraordinary or Miracttlcms ; &o that when mty thii^ imrpaaaiiig 
Excellent, or wonderful, is either done or spaken, (he JnSms' preaeulty ''' 
mj ot ix, Sikak-Ai4m!^ Compare Uorace, / 

. • * At pucri iudentes, Pix fris^ aiuiit 

Si recte lacks.. < 
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lit the emdect or leiiguAge of the mobassiidor; beeiiiiae 
the King complained^ two or three days after the emliaiwy 
bad ifiiitted IkhU, that the horses presented In the name 
of the Persian Monarch bad been hamstrung by cnder of 
the ambassador. He commanded, therefore, that be 
aliouid be intercepted on the frontier, and deprived of alt 
the Indim slaves he was taking away. It is certain that 
the number pf these slaves was most unreasonidiie ; he had 
purchased them eatremely cheap on account of the famine, 
and it is also said that his servants bad stolen a great 
many children. 

Aureng-Zebe^ during the stay of this embasi^ at tkkK^ 
was careful to demean himself with strict propriety; 
unlike his father, Vhah-Jehan, who, upon a similar 
occasion, either provoked the anger of the ambassador 
of the celebrated Vhah-Abm, by an ilUtimed liaughti- 
ness, or eaciteti bis coiiienipt by an unbecoming 
familiarity. 

A Ptrsimi, who wishes to indulge in any satirical merri- 
iiieiit at the exjiense of the Indians, relates a few such 
anecdotes as the following. 

When Chah-Jehan had made several truitless attempts 
to subdue the arrogance of the ambassador, whom no 
arguments or <wesses could induct? to salute the GmU 
Magat according to the Indian iiichIc, he devised tills 
artifice to gain his end. He eoiitmauded that the grand 
entmiice of the court leading to the Am*Km, where be 
Intended to receive the ambassador, should be closed, and 
the wicket only left open; a wicket so low that a man 
a>uld not {lifts through without stooping, and holding 
down the bead m m ctiatomary in doing reverence d 
f/adtea. ’Ck&k*Jekin j^ped by this expedient to bare it 
in Itii power to say that the ambassador, in approaching 
the royal pitsaetice, bowed the head even iiearer to the 
gxouitd tham is usual in his court ; but th^ proud «si|t 
iiuick^hlad Permm, penetrating into tht 
entered the wicket with ^his back towaiil tiie 
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Kittg. Chffh-Jehun, vexed to see himself overcome By 
the ambass^or*s stratagem^ said indignantly^ * Eh^MUbati 
(Ah, wretcnii^^ didst thou imagine thou ^ast entering a 
stable of asses like thyself?' Vl did imagine it/ was the 
answer. ^ Who, on going through such a door, can believe 
he is visiting any but asses ? ' 

Another story is this: — ClmA-Jehan^ displeased with some 
rude and coarse answer made by the Persian ambassador, 
was provoked to say, * Eh-hed-bakt ! has then Chak-Abm no 
gentleman in his court that he sends me such a fool ? ’ 
* O, yes ! the court of my Sovereign abounds with men far 
more polite and accomplished than I am ; but he adapts 
the Ambassador to the King/ 

One day, Cbah-Jehan having invited the ambassador to 
dine in his presence, and seeking, as usual, an occasion to 
discompose and vex him ; while tlie Persian was busily 
employed in picking a great many bones, the King said 
coolly, ^ Ek Eltcky-Gy (Well, My Lord Ambassador), what 
shall the dogs eat } ' ‘ Kichejy/ was the prompt answer ; 

a favourite dish with Chah-Jehan, which he was then in- 
dulging in , — Kichery being a mess of vegetables, the 
general food of the common people. - 

The Mogol inquiring what he thought of his new DcA/i, 
then building, as compared to Ispahan ; he answered aloud, 

^ Ill-conditioned or ill-bred fellow, literally. 

* The dish ‘ kedgeree,* formerly a favourite disk in Anglo-lndttn 
families, but now going somewhat out of fashion. The wcMtd i« derived 
from the Hindoo khickri, a mess office cooked with ghee and dal 
nos Jndicus, Spreng. ) and flavoured with a little spice, atewed onioitSi 
and the like. Ovington, op. cit.^ p. 310, has the foUowitif pleasant 
description of this dish ‘ Kiicktrit is another Dish very common 
among them, made of Dol., that is, a small round Pea and Rice boiled 
t<^ether, and is very strengthening, tho’ not very savonry. Of this the 
European Sailers feed in these parts once or twice a Week, and are 
forc’d at those times to a Pagan Abstinence from Flesh, which creates 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter Detestation to those Bannmn Days, 
as they commonly call them.’ Bannian is a rendering of the word 
Banyan^ a Hindoo trader, Bunya being the familiar name among 
Anglo-Indians in Upper India for a grain-dealer. ^ 
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and wit;b an mih, ! UUokt^ lipahau cantiot be eom- 

|>ared to the dost of your Dehli : ’ wbleh reply the King 
took as a high encmninm upon his favooiile eity^ though 
the ambassador intended it In sportive derision^ the dust 
being intolemhle in Dehti. 

Lastly^ the Persians gave out that their eountiyman^ 
being pressed by Chah-Jekan to tell him candidly how he 
estimated the relative power of the Kings of 
and Persin^ observed that he likened the Kings of the 
Indim to a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old^ and those 
of Persia to a young moon of two or three days. This 
tngeiilous answer was at first very flattering to the Greed 
3fogof s pride, but became a source of deep mortification 
when he had rightly interpreted the ambassador s meam 
ing ; which was, that the kingdom of IJindomtan is now on 
the decline, and that of Persia advancing, like the crescent 
moon, in splendour and magnitude. 

Such are the witticisms so much vaunted by the 
Persians in the Indies, and which they seem never tired 
of repeating. For my part, I think a dignified gravity 
and respectful demeanour would better become an am- 
bassador than the assumption of a supercilious and un- 
bending carriage, or the indulgence of a taunting and 
sarcastic spirit Even if he possessefl no higher principle 
to regukte his conduct, it is surprising that Chah- Abas’ s 
ambassador was not constrained by common considerations 
of prudence ; and how much he had to fear from the re- 
sentment of a despot, whom he foolishly and un- 
necessarily provoked, was seen by the danger he narrowly 

^ Colloquial for Bi-’lldhi equivalent to * By CkmL * This word forms 
part of the expression so constantly on the lips of Moslems, La kmia wa 
id qmwwata UlA bi-Uldhi ‘There is no power and 

strength but in God, the High One, the Great/ The Prophet 
Muhammad ordered his followers to recite it very fiequently, ‘for 
these words arc one of the treasures of I^radise. For there is no 
escape from God but with God. And God will opnii for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the least of w|||ch is poverty. ^ 
rr^JWishkdtuli^Masaidk, Book x. ch. ii. 
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Escaped. ChakJeAm^s malignity grew »o violent tnd nil- 
di^ised that he addressed him only in the most oppro* 
brions terms^ and gave secret orders that when the 
ambassador entered a long and narrow street in the 
fortress^ leading to the Hall of Assembly^ an elephant 
and in a very dangerous state^ should be let ioote 
upon him. A less active and courageous man must have 
been killed; but the Persian was so nimble in jump- 
ing out of his paieh/f and, together with his attendants^ 
so prompt and dexterous in shooting arrows into the 
elephant*$ trunk, that the animal was scared away* 

It was at the time of the return of the Persian am- 
bassadors that Auraig-Zebe accortled that memorable re- 
ception to his quondam teacher Mullah Sal/ A It is an 
uncommonly good story. This old man had resided for 
several years near Kalxml in retirement on an estate pie- 
sented to him by when he was made ac- 

quainted with the termination of the civil war, and the 
complete success which had attended the ambitious 
projects of his fonner pupil. He Imtened to Ikkli^ 
sanguine in his expectation of being immediately id- 
lanced to the rank of Omrah ; and there was no person 
of influence, up to Kmu:hetmnt Bfgum^ wbotn he did not 
engage in his favour. Three mouths elapsed before 
Anreng^Zehe would even ajqaear to know that such a 
jiersoii was w'ithin the purlieus of the court; but weaiy 
at last with seeing him constantly in his presence, tlie 

* Thus I renJer *qui emieat ea bumeur.’ 

* Mulla Shah, a native of Ba<d%k%hia, was rhe MurshM w 

guide of DAra Shikoh, and was highly r«$|»ectct! by Stiah Jttllill. Hi 
died in Kashmir atxml ihc year i66a lit may be ibe MitMd Sir# of 
Bernier's narrative, and have laiight Anrangiseb .also. 1 |iiiiiiir^ a 
very line contemfKifafy portrait, by a lielhi arttH, of DM*$ Waditry 
who was one of the dbciplcs of Mian Shah Mk of Lahore, aiW whom 
part of the area now oesewpied as the Cantonment of Ml&ti Ilk (Mmm 
Meet), near the eapiltt of the fhmjab, was nained ; the Mliii SllWii% 
tomb, with a mosque and land attached, being indudeA wtHAt^tk 
botindaria. , 
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M^t eomnniiiileil tiiai he ibotild eome I# him in m 
secluded efNirtment^ where only Hakim-ul-Moiilidt 
Dmeck-mmd4m, and three or femr other gmifdees« 
who pride tbemselves upon their acoompltshinents, 
wae {uresetit He then spoke in nearly the follow* 
ing words. I say nearly, because ft is impossible to 
transcribe so long a discourse precisely in the larmi in 
whldi it was delivered. Had I been present myself^ 
instead of my Agah, from whom I received a report of 
the speech, I could not hope to be verbally correct. 
There can be no doubt, however, that what Auimg-^Zebe 
said was substantially as follows : — * Pray wbat is your 
pleasure with me, MuUah^g^ — [Mulla*.?!] Monsieur the 
Doctor? — l>o you pretend that 1 ought to exalt you to 
the first honours €>f the State ? Let us then examine your 
title to any mark of distinction. I do not deny you would 
possess such a title if you had filled tny young mind with 
suitable instruction. Show mea weli-educated youth, and 
I will say that it is cioiibtful who has the stronger elatin to 
his gratitude, his father or bis tutor. But what was the 
knowledge I derivefl under your tuitioii ? You taught me 
that the whole of Fmttgmsiau * was no more than sonic in- 
comkierable island, of which the most |K)werful Monarch 
was fomierly the King of Veriugal, then he of HoUmtd, 
and afterward the King of JEag/aiirf. In regard to the 
other sovereigns of Frmgmsim, such as the King of Fmace^ 
ainl him of Amd^hsm, you told me they resembled our petty 
Kajas, and that ihfr potentates of eclipsed the 

glory of all other kings ; that they aiotte were Hmmagmn, 
FMmri, or CkaihJektmsi the Happy, 

Great, the Coisqiierors of the World, and the Kings of the 
World ; and that Pmw, C V5cr, Am %arr, Taii^t^y, and Ciifigr,* 

* Earoiic, • Fran^, in llie originaL 

• llere Ca%r (Cailia:f) k used i« if the name of a disllsct coantry 

ihm China, whemai Khital was dbe mmt for Chiaa, foewf'' 
AMm, the dynmay that ruled lit Kortheiii Fmvfocft/for aoo yeaia,,. 
See footnotai | 
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Pegu^ Smm, Ckim and Maichine^ trembled at the name ef 
the Kings of tjie Indies. Admirable geographer ! deeply 
read historian ! Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor 
to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features of 
every nation of the earth ; its resources and strength ; Its 
mode of waiiare, its manners, religion, form of govemraent, 
and wherein its interests priiiei|)a]ly consist; and, by a 
regular course of historical reading,^ to render me familiar 
with the origin of States, their progress and decline ; the 
events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions, have been effected ? Far 
from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the history i»f mankind, scarcely did I leam 
from you the names tjf my ancestors, the rcnowneil founders 
of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
lives, of the events which precedeti, and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled them to achieve, their extensive con- 
quests. A familiarity with the languages of surrounding 
nations may be indis|>ensable in a King ; but you would 
teach me to read and write Amhic ; doubtless conceiving 
that you placed me under an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing so large a {vortion of time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can ho|>e to b^ome proficient 
without ten or twelve years of close applicalioti. For- 
getting how many important subjects ought to be e»i* 
braced in the education of a Prince, you acted m if it were 
chiefly necessary that he siiould piase&s great skill Ip 
grammar, and such knowledge as ^dongs to a Doctor of 
law*; and thus did you waste the precious hours of nay joutl 

^ la the original * Tchinc ct Matchlne,* a rotnad way of saying Oiistik 
In olden times the more intelligent Muhammadans u&tal the term MdMm 
(a contraction for AididiAifis, ‘ Great China/ the ancient flindoo 
for China} when talking of the Chinese Empire. Chin Micliin^ whiA 
occurs in many of the narratives of the old iravellen . is, as Cokitiel Yplc 
has pointed out {C&sAaj^ mui tks iVajf 7*kithsr)t an insta nce Of ilm nm 
a double aasonaiu name, to express a single idea, a fitvowrlle ChietiitlA^ 
practice ; Just as in Herodotus we have Cropht and Mophi^ Tbyiit 
Bithyni, and at the present day Thurn and Taxis. ' 
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in the diy, unprofitable^ and nevernending task of leam^ 
ing words 1 * ^ 

Sueb was the language in which Aumng-Zebe expressed 
his resentment ; but some of the learned men, either wish- 
ing to fiatter the Monarch and add energy to his speech, 
or actuated by jealousy of the Mullah, affirm that the King* s 
reproof did not end here, but that, when he had spoken 

^ It is but ftctdom that an Emperor takes the woild into hit ctmfi- 
dence, and proclaimt aloud what he thinks of his schools and school* 
masten. J ust this is what the Emperor Auran^reb did in the speech 
reported by Bernier, and the utterances on the same subject made by 
the Germafi Kmj>eror at Berlin on the 4th December 1890, lear such a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the Mogul Emperor, constituting 
an inleiesting historical parallel, that it seems advisable to reproduce 
them here, from the report in 7 ke Timtt of the 5th December : — 

Baatjw, Bte. 4. 

TtHtlay a s.|>etiAl »:x»ijfcrem:« on etiucattxmal refortn in iHe hiflber vdtook and 
gymnaiia of Pro\m wait opened, under iht preMdency of iha Emperor himtelfio 
the Mininkiry of Public Wordiiji. Herr von Golfcfcler, the Minuter, began by thajak” 
ing the Emftcror for the aarm }>er«onal interest be duplayed in such matiefu. llie 
lime tiad now come, he to con»ider whether Pru»»iajn Kbook weie to cootiniie 
00 the old r.Uv.M.k;«l }.ath, or whether they Khotibl not now rather eiMieavoiisr to 
adapt thtmvelvet to the vptrit and practice and needs of modern life. All the 
learned |m»f««i$on!& were now filled to eaceas, and Germany was producing too many 
U niveiaily men, for whom there 'Mtemed to Iws lui «.canty pcwpectA in the growing 
fttrugfte lor exiMenre. 

The Emperor then folbweii with a long and w«ihtbooght<cHit addresic He 
talded a reriei of quertei. cn the nubjiect under dticuistat). and proceeded to arfiit at 
elabCMrate length that the gymnada or higher piiblf<. iChoot» no kmger amwened the 
rettuiretnent* of the nation aiKl the nece*«.!tftt«i irf the lime. They produced ctijaiaed 
yotitha, Imt not men, waiting on faaln and ctaiakal lore the time whidht ahoald bt 
devoted to the German lang'Uage and to llerman hiuoiy’^a knowledge which was 
of inhnitely tnore value to a German than all the chmnkle* of aatkiuity. ... He 
Had himMif eat oti the variom fcMrin« of a Gymuaviutn at Catael, and knew ail ahoui 
their way« aiul tuethoih, and the .tooncr ihtse were mended the hetieT ll emnld he 
every one. . . . Since iSyo, the phtbioguts ,a» Arwff Had been 

sitting enthrtmed in. lire gymnatia, devotliif their atfemrion motet to incrcaiai^ 
bookdeamiiig of thtir pufiiis than loHorming their thaiactert and Iraioiiif them fee 
the of pmitksid life. Tbit evil had gone io far that it oould go no further. 
Much tnore «ir«ifn wfas laid m crammitig ymtng nicit*« heads wlih kuowkdte than 
Oh tettf'hing them how to l^pf»^y It* 

He had frequently been deactlM as a fMsaiical foe of the gymnasial yyiteiii, hot 
that was uoi He had an open eye to its crying defect*, and of Umst perlwum tltt 
Chief Wait in iweiioiiirrcm* paitWiiy for chiaiikal tduau^iofi. The ligii* of insttioioii 
ill all Much echoes ought to be Ckutuin, and ihelr firiiicipat mS«i-|iliOttidi he |o tum 
out young Germane ieistead of .youthful Gwelui and RooMtiis. Tl|isymwiS'«3dwiii«* 
otwiy break with the mediiml and memkkh habit of muinbliiig Aw% at mudi 
end a little Greek, gud tddee to the German UnguAft at the basis of m their acbulasik 
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for a short time on indifferent subjects^ be resumed his 
dtscoiirse in this strain : ^ Were you not aware that it is 
duringihe jieriod of infancy > when the memory is eommonly 
so retentive, that the mind may receive a thouiand wine 
precepts, and be easily fitmished with such valuable in- 
struction as will elevate it with lofty conceptions, and 
render the individual capable of glorious deeds ? Can we 

*r&e same renmk applted to hUtoo’oiN. to lanpitkK«. Preftreno! lihouy W 
giveo i« all schools to German history, gtrographtcnl atwl )«g«ndaiy. It »«* only 
when they knew alt the ins and oat« t>f their own houte that they contd afford to 
moon about in a museum. When he was at school the Great Elector wras to him 
hut a nehulcms |»ersonage. As for the Seven Years’ War, il lay ouishie the lefkm 
of study altogether, and history ended with the French Revolution at the ckwMe of 
the last century. 'I'he Liberation wars, however, w hich were extremely important 
for the young, were not included, and it was only, thank Cod, by meam of luiqpik* 
mental y and very interesting lectures which he rei^eivrd from hi* private tutor, Ihr. 
Hinxpeter, whom he was now glad to see before him, that be got to know any thing 
at ail about modern history . . , His Majesty then priKeeded to diiiaiss what 
ought to be tlie relations between the classkal and contmcniAl education, even In 
the schools which had hitherto Iwen devotes! to one of these direclioos only, his 
remarks being listened to with the keenest tnteie»t, and fcgarded as a masteiiiiirse 
of fwactica! wiwiom. - Ovr ('htm 

The fiernian Km|>eror’s j»|)occh hasi naturany j;»vcn rise to a gyeiit 
ilcaJ of discussion, and the opinions exprcssctl by Scholars aiid Educa* 
tional P'xj>eGs all over EurojM.% as to his views on * classical ediicAtJon 
differ very widely. As it will Im my cunslaiit aim thrrnighoilt 
Orknfal Mi iC€j!ia fry io impartially prcMmt l>#dh sidesiof any t|ije*k<ii>U 
on which there may be a dilTermce of opintof* tuiofiu compdcui 
auihoriiics, I now' quote the optnp.m ois the cff'acatkmiiJ tttiHiy oftjit, 
study of Greek, lecentty entincistc'rl by a gyeat (using ti|k 

word in its w blest significationh and one of tin leading Educoitonal 
Experts of the day. 

On the 14th March 1891, Mr fdadstonc paid a tiiil to Etmi, lit 
school where, geventy years ago, he had Ivcen taught, mA delivfj^ St 
Saturday lecArc to the lx:iys now ■ being ethicaled ^ <h«», m fiiiv’r’ 
character ami atiri kites of the Atiemh m tk$ fkad^td 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Mr. Gfadstime mid (I i|uott 
the report in The Times newspaper of the t6th March) 

When I waw a bery I cared nothing at «J! aWiI ilie HuMNwie | ditf 001 fj fl ftt ' 

into the ftubjcci until thirty or forty year* afterward*, wtiem, In a '’t 

Dr.^ Puuey, w^ho, like mcj had be.rn an Eton Ixjy, He i«dd me,, having niiivw mpiu. i| H I 
bratnr than I had, that he took fht deepest tiiirrcju awl 'Hau the groatiitl csoloailvy ' 
about these Homeric god.t, 'Diey art of the grtatesi in left, et^ end enaam iSalNf''. ’ 

study the text of Homer witbmii gathering fruiiv ; and the iismt ywu stady f Uf 
it^re you will be astotiiihed at the iitultitwdki of leiaonfi aiwi the (XMii|>|igiaiii^ ' 
fMCiure whficb he give* you. There Is a perfect eocyriopitijSi^^ 
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repest our prsyera, or s^^nire s knowledge of law and of 
adeneiM, only throogfa the medium of AnAiei May 
not our devotions be offered np as aoceptiddy, atul soM 
information coramunicBted m easily, in our mother tongue ? 
You gave my fother, Chah-Jtka*, to understand that yon 
insteuided me in philosophy ; and, indeed, 1 have a perfect 
remmbrance of your having, during several years, harassed 

And hitmiii txperttfticft in th« potmt of Bomer^ more complete in every dcteB t^iui b 
•bewlieFe fttrnislted m tiii of Adhuiian life* fl'he right turn. gentlemAn mtuimd hb 
i«At amid hearty cheers.) 

The Rev* Dr* Hornby, the l*rovmt of Eton College, then |>ro{)oied 
& hmttf vote of th&nks to Mr. Gladstone for hk kindness in coming 
among them, and the great honour he did to the present geskcratton of 
hk old school in thus addresstsig thetn in a lecture so full ifi matter for 
carehil ahet -study, and also stated that it would be diUhcuU, at once, 
to single out any S|)ecial jx>inis for notice^ The Provost then ended by 
saying : — 

Bat i *UT« wf dWt all ha^t fell gne-at pltaiure ami iKMfie comfort ia kiwm-inf 
that A ifiAn *0 ahie, ho bboriottir full ulmo a* Mr. <»iadiut>n«. uh«mtd stiti rtmm 
in hi* kiiuire lime to the oi«l Mihject* «hkh f»)>nnied «> large a 'pcttkMtt df hb «d»ooi 
day*, i hope I )t>hai} not W altitt^ing hi* hindue** hy attributing to him ab eaceadvie 
eduoit'^tmal can««rvati*tn »hkh perhafi* he vouid wpodiate. But i arnml hot 
ihinh b« intend* ti» encit^uragr. u» ta hold fa«t to the oki tcodie*, to to which, thoagh 
tlwry cafimw keep the ea»:!«*»vt p»Uce wtikh wa* fornierSy theirst, we liare Mr. Glad* 
atifhc^y (or iaymg tliat there ia iu> better hxindatiort (-ar the higheat culture 
than the 'Old f^reeh literaoire, aiid that in tiiai literature there i". rnnhing moetr 
Iieaithy, more woh»e ami ipkmJni, than the *ar<y prar* it, which Mr. Gladsilceie 
ha* dtioe »*o much lo ihu»tr.*t« and lecommend ic ihk friteraikw. I pttipiHe a rote 
of thanlkA to Mr. GlAdatoaei to whtfii, I am aure. you »dl accaoi a heany mep- 
lion. CCbeen.) 

Mr. GludsUme, In thunk iug his audleiiee for the maimer in wiiich he 
had been received, and telling them huw refreshing it iras fm an old 
man to come hack among young ones, standing more or less in the 
pofitlion he once stood himself, concluded with these words ; — 

have mentkified. a «uh|«ci^ wliich is^«d‘ tudh pr^krtiinii and vasi aiiant, that w«ta 
I to alluv^ myitlf to h* taaitiied, it wuuM kad me lo tnaka anothvr infttetko nfMMi 
yea, bill 1 aassrav ak#,.protmt by sarim: he Iuln undcrutewM) mt rigliiiy. I hm liot 
tim smlleiadfEiira that aB hoy t ahctuld he put upun the bed uf PracfUiiei, ami aldher 
eoiKtrwtisd or expandMi to dm poeaoaito of Greek and l.attit« especiaBy of Gftdt, 
tiadlttfe. I may Mty It wowld prohaMy he a oiae of tapoiioJkm nkhtr than coiitrac<- 
dm* But the oh|tict is to right and aaflkieot opcnttig* for all eharactaisand 
IB capacitbi* But thk, Mr* Pmveat, t »ay with coohdenct, that my coudetioa 
and e*p#kmce isf life Wads m« to the hditf that il the imriKMMt of oduoaiioci he to Bl 
the httmaii mind for the eSkWnt |Mif«rmaiu.e of the greatest fhiteiionik tk« ahc&Mn 
etllturt, and, above all, Creek cuUmr, W by fitr the be*t, tht Idgheit, th* OMSt 
laslhif, and the snast tiaatic inetniifieot that can yicMAibiy he applM to it.' (bond 
thoavi,). 
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my bmin witti idle and foolish pfopositionsy the aolatlon 
of which yield no satislaction to the mind — propositkma 
that seldom enter into the hnsiness of life ; wild and eat* 
travagant reveries conceived with great labour, and 
forgotten as soon as conceived ; whose only effect is to 
fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to render a man head- 
strong and insufferable [MriV Philosophy alHjmds mm 
more absurd and obscure notions than our own. — Bernier]* 
O yes, you caused me to devote the most valuable years 
of my life to your favourite hypotheses, or systems, and 
when I left you, 1 could boast of no greater attainment in 
the sciences than the use of many obscure and uncouth 
terms, calculated to discourage, confound, and appal a 
youth of the most masculine understanding [/AnV FAi/o* 
sophers employ even more gibberish than ours do. — Bernier] : 
terms invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pre- 
tenders to philosophy ; of men w ho, like yourself, would 
impose the belief that they transcend others of their 
species in wisdom, and that their dark and ambiguous 
jargon conceals many profound mysteries known only to 
themselves. If you had taught me that philosophy which 
adapts the mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest 
satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments ; 
if you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul 
and fortify it against the assaults of fortune, tending 
to produce that enviable equanimity which is neither in- 
solently elated by prosperity, nor basely depressed by ad- 
versity ; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of man ; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, 
and given me a sublime and adequate conception of the 
universe, and of the order and regular motiod of its 
parts; — if such, I say, had been the nature of the philo- 
sophy imbibed under your tuition, I shpuld be mote 
indebted to you than Alexander was to A fkioileg ifnd 
should consider it my duty to bestow a veiy diffnreiit 
reward on you than Aristotle received from 
Answer me, sycophant, ought you not to hare 
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me 011 one. point at least, kH essential to |»e Icnawn liy 
a King ; namely, on the remprocal duties between tibe 
soven^git and his subjects I' Oug^t you not also to 
have foreseen that 1 might, at some fotnre period, 
he compelled to contend with my brothers, sword in 
hand, for the crown, and for my very existence? %ch, 
as you muit well know, has been the fate of the 
children of almost every King of Did 

you ever instruct me in the art of war, how to besiege 
a town, or draw up an army in battle array? Happy 
for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these 
subjects ! (fO ! withdraw to thy village. Henceforth let 
no person know either who thou art, or what k become 
of thee/ 

At that time a siiglit disturbance arose against the 
astrologers, which I did not find unpleasing. The ma<* 
jority of Asiaiks are so infatuated in favour of being 
guided by the signs of the lieavens/ that, according to 
their pliraseology, no circumstance can happen below, 
which is not written above. In every^ enterprise they 
consult their astrologers. When two arinies have com- 
pleted every preparation for battle, no consideration can 
induce the generals to commence the engagement until 
the Hakel ’ be }>erformed ; that is, until the propitious 
moment for attack be ascertained. In like manner no 
commanding officer is nominated, no marriage takes place, 
and no journey is undertaken, without consulting Monsieur 
the Astrologer. Their advice is considered absolutely 
necessary even on the most trifling occasions; as the pro- 
posed purchase of a sjave, or the first wearing of new 
clothes. This silly superstition is so general an annoy- 
ance, and attended with such important and disagreeable 
consequences, that 1 am astonished it has continued so 
long ; l^e astrologer is necessanly made acquainted with 

^ In the original Asimk^k Judmhire. 

* More correctly saiil^ from the Arabic raVif, fortiiii(|c, propitiotia, 

bee jp. > 244 » ^ 


1 . 
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cvciy tfmnsaction pablic and private, with every prtfjetl 
dHnmeii and extraordinary. 

Now it happeiietl that the Kings priticipal astiologef 
fell into the water and was ilrowne«i. 'Fhis 
accident caused a great sensation at court, and proved io*^ 
jurions to the reputation of these professors in divinatioii* 
The man who had thus lost his life always performed the 
for the King and the Ommhs ; and the i>eople natur- 
ally wondered that an astrologer of such extensive experi* 
ence, and who had for many years predicted happy inci- 
dents for others, should have been incajMible of foreseeing 
the sad catastrophe by which he was himself overwhelmed^ 
It was insinuated tliat in Frangmstan, where the sciences 
flourish, professors in astrology are considered little better 
than cheats and jugglers, that it is there much doubted 
whether the science be founded on gootl and solid prin- 
ciples, and whether it be not used by designing men m a 
means of gaining access to the great, of making tiiein feel 
their dependence, xind their absolute need ot these pre- 
tended scKithsayers. 

The astrologers were much displeased with lliese mud 
similar observations, and partieuhirly with the following 
anecdote, which was universally known and repeated 
Vhah-Ahas, the great King of Persm, having given orders 
that a small piece of ground within the sseraglio should Ikj 
prepared for a garden, the master-gardener intended to 
plant there several fruit-trees on a given day; but the 
astrologer, assuming an air of vast coiisequeiwe^ declared 
that unless the time of planting were regulated by the 
Sahet, it was impossible that the trees shoidd thrive* 
Omh-Abm having aecpiiesced in the propriety of itie 
remark, the astrologer look his instruments ; turned over 
the pages of his iKKiks, made his caleulattoiii and <SOii* 
clud^ that, by reason of this or ilial ronjuticikm of the 
planets, it was necessary to plant the treea before |h«! 
ex|»imtioti of another hour, llie gardener, who t{io||||t^ 
of nothing leiai than an appeal to the staiv, was 
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illMi 4liiii cleiermiiiatioii was formed; but persons 
were sooo piwured to accomplish the work : holes were 
dugi and all the trees put into the ground, the King 
plaeiyig them himself, that it might be said they were all 
planti^ by the hand of Vhak-Atm. The gardener, return- 
ing at bis usual hour in the afternoon, was greatly sur- 
prised to see his labour anticipated ; but observing that 
the trees were not ranged according to the owler he had 
originally designed — that an apricot, for exant pie, was 
placed in the soil inteii<led for an apple-lree, and a pear- 
trt^e In that prepared for an almond — be pulled up the 
premature plantation, and laid down the trees for that 
night on the ground, covering the rtM?ts with earth. In 
an instant the astrologer was apprised of the gardener s 
proceedings, and he was equally expeditious in complain- 
ing to Chu/hAfnis, who, on his part, sent immediately for 
the culprit, * How is it/ cried the Monarch indignantly, 

* that ynu have firesutiied to tear up trees planted by 
iny own iiaiids ; trees put into the ground after the solemn 
performance of the *SVi/ic/ ? ^Ve cannot now hope to re- 
}Mur the mischief. The stars had marked the hour for 
planting, and no fruit can henceforth grow in the gaitlen.’ 
The honest rustic hud taken libera! }K>iatioiis of Sekirm 
wine, and hmking uskanee at thi* astmloger, observed 
after an oath or twi», * Billah^ an admirable Hahti 

certainly ! thou augur of evil ! Trt*es planted under thy 
direction at inxm, are in the evening torn up by the 
roots!* Ckmh-Alms, heading this unexpeeted piece of 
Hatirical drollery, laughed heartily, turned his back upon 
the astrolager, and waikeil away in silence, 

I shall meiilion two other circumstances, although they 
happened during the reign of €hah-Jelmn. The naimtloii 
will be uaeful In allowing that the barbarous and an«sie«l 
eustom obtami in this country, of the King's eonstituting 
hlnuielf iok heir of the pro|>eny of those w|^ die in his 

NfSk-mm-Km was one vt the moal distingtiii|ied' (hm ^ ,,, 
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at court, and during forty or fifty years while he held 
important offices had amassed an immense treasure* This 
lord alurays viewed with disgust the odious and tyrannical 
custom above mentioned, a custom in consequence of 
which the widows of so many great Ontrahs are plunged 
suddenly into a state of w'retehedness and destitution, 
compelled to solicit the Monarch for a scanty pittance, 
while their sons are driven to the necessity of enlisting as 
private soldiers under the command of some Ommh, 
Finding his end approaching, the old man secretly dis- 
tributed the whole of his treasure among distressed 
widows and floor cavaliers, and afterwards filled the coffers 
with old iron, bones, worn-out shoes, and tattered clothes. 
When he had securely closed and sealed them, he observed 
that those coffers contained pniperty belonging cxclusii^ely 
to Chah-^Jehan, On the death of Seik-vam-Kan^ they were 
conveyed to the King, who happened to lie sitting in 
durbar, and who, inHamed with eager cupidity, com- 
manded them to be instantly opened in the presence of 
all his Omralis. His disappointment and vexation may 
easily be conceived ; he started abruptly from his seat and 
hurried from the hall. 

The second is but the record of the ready wit of a 
woman. Some years after the death of a wealthy bantfum,^ 
or Gentile merchant, who had always been employed in 
the King's sen ice, and, like the generality of his country- 
men, had been a notorious usurer, the mn liecame 
clamorous for a certain portion of the mcwiey* The widow 
refusing to comply with the young man's request, on 
account of his profligacy and extravagance, he had the 
baseness and folly to make Chah-Jthm acquainted With 
the real amount of the property left by his father, about 
two hundred thousand crotm^. The iimined{ato}|^ 

^ In Bernier's time was the name genemlif ifiplltS bf 

foreigners too Hincio traders generally. It is now, at least la Bfi^f 
the name for a native broker attached to a bouse of biuiiiiss, ^ 
p. 152, footnote*. 
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summoned the old Iiidy^ and^ in presence of the assembled 
(hnrah^ commanded her to send him immediately one 
hundred thousand roupm, and to put her son in possession 
of fifty thousand. Having issued this peremptory injunc- 
tion, he ordered the attendants to turn the widow out of 
the hall. 

Although surprised by so sudden a request, and some- 
what offended at being rudely forced from the chamber 
without an opportunity of assigning the reasons of her 
conduct, yet this courageous woman did not lose her 
presence of mind ; she struggled with the servants, 
exclaiming that she had something further to divulge 
to the King. ^ 1-^t us hear what she has to say,' cried 
Chuh-Jehan, * Hazrei Salamei I (Heaven preserv'e your 
Majesty !) It is not perhaps without some reason that 
my son claims the projierty of his father ; he is our son, 
and consequently our heir. But I would humbly inquire 
what kinship there may have been between your Majesty 
and tny deceased husliand to warrant the demand of one 
hundred thousand roupiesy Chah^ehan was so well 
pleased with this short and artless harangue, and so 
amused with the idea of a fmnyafw^ or Gentile tradesman, 
having been related to the Sovereign of the Indies^ that 
he burst into a fit of laughter, and commanded that the 
widow should be left in the undisturbed enjoj’iiient of 
the money of her deceased husband. 

1 shall not now relate all the more im|K)rtant events which 
took place, from the conclusion of the war in or about the 
year 16(>0, to the period of my departure, more than six 
years afterwartls, I doubt not that the aci*oiiiit would very 
much promote the object I had in view in recording some of 
them ; tuimtiy, an aeqiialntaiiee with the manners and genius 
of the and /iirfiniur, and I may, therefore, notice the 

wliole of those evtmls in another place. At presentji how- 
ever, I shall confine my tmrraUoii to a important 
dreuinstances which regard {lenaonages wil4 whom my 
readers have become familimr ; begiiiiting wil|i 
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Although Aureng-Zehe kept hin father closely eonfiiieil 
in the fortress of Agm and neglected no precmition to 
prevent his escape, yet the dejxised monarch was other- 
wise treated with indulgence and respect. He was per- 
mitted to occupy his fonner apartments, and to enjoy the 
society of Begmfi-Saheb and the wlmle of his female 
establishment, including the singing and dancing women, 
Clicks, and others. In these respects no request was ever 
denied lihn ; and as the old man became wondrously 
devout, certain MuUahs were allow^ed to enter his apart- 
ment and rend the Koran. He possessed also the 
privilege of sending for all kinds of animals, horses of 
state, hawks of different kinds, and tame antelojKJS, which 
last were made to figlit before him. Indeed, Anrmg- 
Zebes behaviour was throughout kind and resj>ectful, and 
he paid attention to his aged parent in every ptmible 
W'ay. He loaded him with presents, consulted him as ait 
oracle, and the freciuent letttTS <»f the son to the father 
were expressive of duty and siibnussi(»n. By these means 
C/ia/t-Jefftw's anger and haughtiness were at length sub- 
dued, insomueli that he fre(|ueiitly wnde to Aurmg-Zebe 
on |>olitical affairs, sent /ir/m'jr daughter to him, and begged 
his aceejitance of some of tlu^e precioUi^ stones, which he 
had threatened to grind to powder if again im|K>rtum*€l 
to resign theiii.^ He even granted to Jus rebellious son 
the paternal pardon and beaedtclioti which he had often 
with vehement im|Mirtunity in vain solieiteA® 

It should not 1 k‘ inferred from what I have said, that 
Chak-Jthan was always soothed with is:tiiipliatil lubmisisioit* 

* Stfc p. 127. 

* .See Eiiiot’s vol. vi*. pp. 251, 252, for Khili KMa’s iwxiitilll 

of these transactions. Khaft Khan states that * many letters piiaad 
between the Emperor Shiili Jahart and Awraiigxeh fall of ccwnplaiaii 
anti reproaches on one fsidc, am! of irritating eicttsei ci» the ollicr/', 
The historian gives three letters from m the third 

being an answer to one wtitten by Shiih jahin to Aumiigreb, pii^hlS* 
ing his offences tml sending some jewels and clotlies, helm^agfo 
Dara J>liikoh which had l>ceii left in his ]mkce* 
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I WAS eonvilieed by one of Jureng-Zetfe^s letteif^ tlml he 
eould Adklress his father with energy and deeision^ wbai 
pmvoked bj* the arrogant and authoritative tone some^ 
times assumed by the aged monarch. I obtained a si|B^t 
of a portion of the letter, which ran in these wotds 
^ It is your wish that I should adhere rigidly to the old 
custom, and declare myself heir to every person who dies 
in my service. We have been accustomed, m soon as an 
Ommk or a rich merchant has ceased to breathe, nay 
sometimes before the vital spark has fled, to place seals 
on his coffers, to imprison and beat the servants or oflieers 
of his household, until they made a full disclosure of the 
whole property, even of the most inconsiderable jewel. 
'I'his practice is advantageous, no doubt ; but can we deny 
its injustice and cruelty ? and should we not be rightly 
ser^'ed if every (hnmh acted as Seik-nmn-Km^ and if like 
the Hind€M>^ merchant's wi<low, every aroman concealed 
her wealth ? 

* 1 wish to avoid your censure, and cannot endure that 
you should form a wrong estimate of my character. My 
elevation to the throne has not, as you imagine, fllled me 
with insolence and pride. You know by more than forty 
years’ eX}H*^rience, how burthensoine an onmment a crown 
is. and w ith how^ sad and aching a heart a monarch retires 
from the public gaae. Our great ancestor Kklmr^ an&ious 
that his successors should exercise their jmwer with mild* 
ness, discretion and w istioin, recommended to their serious 
attention in the excellent memoirs left behttid him, a fine 
characterbUc of Mir-Timttr. He recounts that on th^ day 
on which S^jfnri^ was made prisoner, when he was 
brought into the presence of Timnr^ the latter, after 
attentively fixing his eyes ujkih the haughty captive* 

* Imdtfu in the origlimi 

® The * |)i>|j«ikr ' and ume honocreii fonn of the naiWc of the Tufkbli 
Sttltan Bakrid i,, taken {iris<mer by Timur Lang m tlw aitt July t^os^ 
then confinwl in an iron c^t and carried aboiitin .ibis manner lilii 
the coiKjtteior*s 'camp, till he died on the Sth March li^oy 
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laughed in his fiice. much offended at this rude* 

ness, told the conquemr not to exult too extravagantly in 
his good fortune; '‘It is God,*' said he, "who exalts or 
debases Kings, and though you are victorious to-day, you 
may be in chains to-morrow/' “ I am very sensible," 
answered Timur, " of the vanity and mutability of earthly 
possessions, and Heaven forbid that I should insult a 
fallen enemy. My laughter proceeded not from any wish 
to wound thy feelings, Raja::et ; it escaped involuntarily, 
while I was indulging a series of ideas suggested by the 
uncomeliness of both our persons. I looked at thy 
countenance, rendered unsightly by the loss of an eye ; 
and then considering that I am myself a miserable cripple, 
was led into a train of reflections, which prov^oked me to 
laughter. What can there be within the circle of a 
crown/' I asked, "which ought to inspire Kings with In- 
ordinate self-esteem, since Heaven bestows the bauble 
upon such ill-favoured mortals?’* 

' You seem to think, that I ought to devote less time 
and attention to measures w'hieh I conceive essential to 
the consolidation and security of the kingdom, and that it 
ivould better become me to devise and execute plans of 
aggrandisement. I am indeed far from denying that con- 
quests ought to distinguish the reign of a great Monarch, 
and that I should disgrace the blood of the great Timur, our 
honoured progenitor, if I did not seek to extend the bounds 
of my present territories. At the same time, 1 cannot lie 
justly reproached with inglorious inaction, and you cannot 
with truth assert that my armies are unprofttably employed 
in the Decan and in Bettgale. I wish you to recollect that 
the greatest conquerors are not always the greatesJt Kings. 
The nations of the earth have often been subjugated bymere 
uncivilised barbarians, and the most extensive conquests 
have in a few short years crumbled to pieces. He is the 
truly great King who makes it the chief business of his 
life to govern his subjects with equity,* and so forth. iSflir 
remainder of this letter did not fall into ray hands. 
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S£$eoNi>Lr* I shall now say a few words regarding the 
celebrated Emir^Jetula^ recur to some of the incidents 
wliereisi he was concerned after the termination of the 
civil war^ and mention the manner in which be closed 
his brilliant career. 

In effecting the subjugation of liengale that great man 
did not behave to Huiian Hujah w^ith tlie cruelty and breach 
of faith practised by (Hon^Kan, th&i infamous Paim^ towards 
Daftly or by the Kaja of Serenagner tow^ards SoHman- 
Chekmh. He obtained jiossession of the country like a 
skilful captain, and disdaining any unn^orthy stratagem to 
secure SujaEx jierson, contented himself w ith driving the 
discomfited Prince to the sea, and compelling him to leave 
the kingdom.^ Kvnr-Jemla then sent an eunuch to 
Aitretig-Zebe with a letter, siippUcatiiig the King to permit 
his family to repair to liengale under the eunuch's care. 
^ The war is happily at an end/ he said, ^ and as I am 
enfeebled and broken down by age, you will not, you 
surely cannot, refuse me the consolation of passing the 
remainder of my days with my wife and children.' But 
Aureng-Zche penetrated at once into the design of this 
expert politician; lie knew’ that if his son Mahmei Emir^ 
kan were permitted to visit Bvngah\ the father, Jefnia, 
would aspire to the iiKlej>endeut sovereignty of that 
kingdom, if indeed such an acquisition would have 
satisfied the pretensions of that extraordinary man. He 
was intelligent, enterprising, brave, and wealthy ; at the 
head of a victorious arfiiy ; beloved and feared by his 
soldiers, and in jmssession of the finest province in 
Umdamian. The transactions in which he had beeii 
engaged in Golkmtda proved his impatient and daring 
spirit, and directly to refuse compliance with his request 
would unquestionably have been attended with danger. 
Aureng-Zebe acted upon this occasion with his wonted 
prudeiiee and address. ‘ He sent to . the Emir his wife and 
daughter, together with his son's children J |!reated him 
^ See p. 109. f: 
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Mir^wl^mirah,^ the highest rank that; eati be conferred 
by the King upoe a favourite; and appointed the soHi 
Mahmet £mir--Kban^ Grmd Bakchi^i,^ or Grand Master of 
the Horse, the second or third situation in the state, 
which, however, confines the possessor to the court, 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for him to remain 
at a diitanee from the King's person. Jemh was also 
confirmed in the Government of liengak. 

Foiled in his object, the Emir felt that a second demand 
tor his son could not be made without offending the King, 
and that his wisest e<mrse was to express gratitude for all 
these marks of niyal favour. 

Affairs had remained in this state nearly a twelve- 
month, wiien the Moptl offered to Jemla the management 
of a war against the rich and jwiwerfii! Raja of Ach&m^ 
whose territories lie north of Ihtkt, on the (mlf of Hengak. 
AHtTHg/iche justly apprehended that an ambitious soldier 
could not long remain in a state of refKise, and that, if 
disengaged from foreign war, he would seek occasion to 
excite internal commotions. 

The Emir himself liad In^en long nicdilating this enter- 
prise, which he hoped w’ouUl enable him to carry his arms 
to the confines of (him, and secure to himself immortal 
fame. Aurtng-Mie $ messenger found him jierfecily pre- 
flared for the c\fK!dition. A powerful army w^as soon 
embarked at /JkrAv,^ on a river Sowing from the doiniiiions 

I A»lr-al Uniiikra. ibe Amir of ihc Amirs, priaeijsd Amir. 

* Mir Bakbiihi, Cummainder-in Clucf ; literally, prindfml paymaster 
(BfikhiliiK m at that pctki4 commanding officers were at the same time 
paymatters, am! collectors of the rents of the lands assigned to ihem 
for ihe |iaymeni of their contingenia. 

^ Aimai. 

* Amir Jaialii, in i6SJ, had made Dacca the capital of the Fro^ 

vince of Bengal This city is on the Buriganga Kivtf, formerly no 
dottht, 'as Its name {(W implies, the main airearn of the 

This tber falls into the Megoa, a liranch of Brahnppatta, 
the riwpreferreil to by llertster. The exf^ition m ||ai<|iier Assam 
started from Baom in Mi. ^ 
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about to he invaded, and Jemla and his troops aseended 
the stream in a north-east direction, until they reached a 
fortress named distant about one hundred leagues 
from Dakr, which the Raja of Aeham had wrested from a 
former Governor of Bengale, Azo was besieged and taken 
in less than a fortnight. The Emir then proceeded to- 
ward Chumdara, the key of the Bnjas dominions, which 
he reached after a long inarch of eight-and-tweiity dap. 
Here a battle was fought to the Kajns disadvantage, 
who retired to Guerguoft,^ his capital cit 5 % forty leagues 
from Chiimdara ; but being closely and vigorously pressed 
by Jemla^ he had not time to fortify himself in that place, 
and was therefore compelled to continue his retreat to 
the mountains of the king<loin of /ymo. Chamdam and 
Gtierguofi were given up to pillage. I'he latter contained 
an infinite booty for tiie captors. It is a large and W'ell- 
built city, very commercial, and celebrated for the beauty 
of its w omen. 

The progress of the invaders was checked by the rains 
w^hieJi fell sooner tlian is customaiy\ and which in this 
country are very heavy, inumlating every spot of ground, 
with the exception of villages built on eminences. In 
the mean time, the Baja cleared the w hole country, round 
the Emir's jiosition, of cattle ami every kind of provision, 
so that ere the rains ceased the army was reduced to 
great and urgent distress, notwithstanding the iiilineiiiie 
riches which it had accumulated. Jemh found it equally 
diHicult to advance or to recede. The mountains in front 
presented impracticable barriers, while a retreat was pre- 
vented not only by the waters and deep mud, but also 
by the precaution taken by the Raja to break down the 
dike which forms the road to Chamdara. The Emit, there- 
fore, was confined to his camp during the whole of the 
rainy season, and, on the return of dry weiither> his men 
were so dispirited by their incessant fatigue and long 
privations, that he abandoned the idea of coinfuering 
^ Ghar-g4nw of Khafl Khdn. 
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Aelmih Under a less able coimnander, the army enuld 
not ha¥e hoped to reach Bengak : the want of provisiona 
waa severely felt ; the mud, being still thick, greatly tin* 
peded the motions of the troops, and the R/yVi was active 
and indefatigable in pursuit ; but Jemia conducted the 
movements of his army with his usual skill, and by bis 
admirable retreat added greatly to his reputation. He 
reitinied laden with wealth. 

The Emir, having imjiroved the fortifications of 
left a strong garrison in that fortress, intending to renew, 
early in the following year, the invasion of Achum ; but 
how far is it possible for the Ixuly, worn out by old 
age, to withstand the effects of fatigue ? He, m w’ell 
as others under his command, was not made of brass, 
and this illustrious man fell a vietiin to the dysentery 
which attacked the army soon after their arrival in 
Bengak. * 

His death prtKluced, as might be expected, a great 
sensation throughout the Indies, "It is now/ observed 
many intelligent persons, * that Jnmig-Zvbe is king of 
Bengale.’ l*ho«gh not insensible of his obligations of 
gratitude, the Mogol was perhaps not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent whose pow'er and mental resources had 
excited so much pain and uneasiness. "You mourn/ he 
publicly said to Mahiiei Emir-kun^ * you mourn the death 
of an affectionate parent, and 1 the loss of the most 
powerful and most dangerous of my friends/ He be- 
haved, however, with the utmost kindness and liberality 
to Mahmet; assured the young man that in himself he 
should always find a. second father; and instead of 
diminishing his pay, or seiaing upon Jem/a s treasures, 
Aureng-Zebe confirmed Mahmet in his office of Bt^his, 
increased his allowance by one thousand roupies per 
months and constituted him sole heir to his father's 
property. 

Thirdly. I shall now bring before the iic|tice of my 

^ He died on the 3ltt March 1663 at Khkarpur in ]|uch Bchir. 
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r^itders Aareng-Mf/s uncle, Cffftk’-kesikan,^ whoj^ ns I hnve 
already said, contributed in an essential degree by bis 
eloquence and intrigues to the exaltation of his nephew. 
He was apfiointed, as we have seeii,^ Ciovemor of Agm, a 
short lime lit^fore the battle of Kadpik% when AumigyZehe 
quitted the capital to meet Sn/(m *ViyViA. He vras after* 
wards ^ tuniiinaied (iovernor of the flmiw, and commander- 
in-cluef of the forces in that province ; and, iijKm Jimir- 
Jemids decease, was transferred to the government of 
appointed (ieneral of the army in that kingdom, 
and e]evat€*d to the rank of Mir ulAhumh^ which had 
become vacant by the death id Jrmhh 

I owe it to his reputation to relate the iiiiportaiit 
enterprist^ in which he was engaged, soon after his arrival 
in fkngale ; an enterprise rendered the more interesting 
by the fact that it was never undertaken by his great 
predecessor, for reasons which remain unknown, llie 
narrative will elucidate the jMist and present state of the 
kingdoms of Bengah and Raian, w Inch have hitherto been 
left in much obscurity, and will throw light on other 
circumstances which are deserving of attention. 

To comprehend the nature of the e\p<Hlition iiicilitated 
by ChakAmtkan, and form a correct idea of the occur rcficea 
in the Gulf of Hengule^ it should be mentioned that fclie 
Kingdom of H<ikan, or 3/og, has harbimred during many 
years several Poriugnese settlers, a cr^at of 

Christian slaves, or half caste Portuguese, and other 
collected from various parts of the world. That kingdom 
was the place of retreat for fugitives fnim Goo, 

VmUn, Makcca, and other settlements in the iadfot, belli 
formerly by the Porluguexe; and no persons were hettef 
received than those who had dewrtei! their moimilerici^ 
married two or three wives, or eommitted ollieir grc«| 
crimes. These pccqde were Christians only in name ; llll> 
lives led by them were most detestable, massacring or 
^ Shaista Kluin, Amir-uMJmariL ® See p. 64 

* ^ !n tm. 
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poimniisf one anotlier without eonipunetioii or remoinei 
nod mmetimm mBoMimting even their prie$t% who, tO 
eonfeifi the truth, were too often no better than their 
murderew. 

The Kiiijft of Itiikan, who lived in |ierpetiial dread of the 
M0g0l^ kept these foreigners, as a speetes of advanced 
guard, for the protection of his frontier, permitting them 
to oeeiipy a seaport eafled ami making them 

grants of lamb As they were unawecl and unrestrained 
by the government, it was not siirjirising that thesie 
renegades pursued no other trade than that of rapine and 
piracy. Tliey scoured the neighbouring seas in light 
galleys, called gaiimmex, entered the luiiiieroiis arms and 
branches of the Umgrs^ ravage<l the islands of Ijmer 
ilengnie^ and, often juuietratiiig ff>riy or fifty leagttei^ up 
the eoinitr\% surjiriscNil and carrieil away the entire pii|>tila- 
tion of villages on market days, and at times when the 
inhabitants were asscmibied for the eelebralion of a 
marriage, or some other festival. l‘fie marauders made 
slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt whatever 
could not be removed. It is owing to these repeated 
depredations that we see so many fine islands at the mouth 
of the Gangea^ formerly thickly peopled, now entirely de- 
serted by human beings, and lierome the desolate lairs 
of tigers and idher wiki beasts.^ 

Their treatmeiii of the slaves thus obtained waa most 
cruel ; and they had the aiidaeity to offer for sale, in the 
places which they had but recently ravaged, the aged 
people whom they could turn to no lietter account* It 
waa usual to mt young {Krsons, who had saved themselves 

* Clnttagoiig, rc-imniml in 1666 by the Moslems, cta«* 

aiaiicliag the mouth of the Megna, a port w^hich played 1 ^ry imptMtaat 
part ill the early history of Eoroiwait advcaiure in Imlk, 

; * In EcimeU^t Ma/^ 0/ ih attd pub* 

lishett In 1780, a note h eiueml across part of the twihWy refetrdi to 
by Bemier s C 4 WHffy dipQpulat^d Ay afiigp, Chanf et in the coutsa 
of the Ganges had also mmh to do wkit the deteidim of thi# ttai?t 
ofcotitilry. 
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by timely flight, endeavouring to*day to redeem the parent 
who had been made captive yesterday. Those who were 
not disabled by age the pirates either kept in their service, 
training them up to the love of robbery and practice of 
assassination, or sold to the PoriHgttese of (rcwi, 

[ Thopfir, and other places. Even the Poriugm»e of 
in Bengaic, purchased witfumt scruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid traffic was transacted 
in the vicinity of the island of Galles^ near Ca|)e dm 
PahHosJ The pirates, by a mutual understanding, waited 
for the arrival of the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes 
at a cheap rate ; and it is lamentable to reflect that other 
Europeans, since the decline of the l*ortiiguese power, 
have pursued the same flagitious commerce with thesti 
pirates, who Iwast, the infamous scoundrels, that they 
make more Christians in a twelvemonth than all the mis- 
sionaries of the Indies do in ten years. A strange mode 
this of propagating our holy religion by the constant 
violation of its most sacred precept^, aiul by tlie open 
contempt and defiance of its most awful sanctions ! 

The Portuguese establislied themselves at Ogou/i under 
the auspices of Jekan-Gugre, the grandfather of Aureng- 
Zefp€. That Prince was free from all pit|udtC€ against 
Christians, and hoped to reap great betiCfit from their 
commerce. The new settlers also engaged to keep the 
Gulf of Bengale clear of pirates. 

Chah-Jehan, a more rigid Mahometan than bis fiither, 
visited the Portuguese at Ogouli with a terrible puntsh^^ 
ment. They provoked his displeasure by the encourage- 
ment afforded to the depredators of liakmi, and by their 
refusal to release the numerous staves in their service, who 
had all of them been subjects of the Mogoh He first 

^ Hughli, where the East India Company established a factory in 
1640. Shaista Khan’s punitive expedition against the Arakaa Rijd 
was undertaken in 1664-65. 

Now called Palmyras Point, the well-known headland on the 
Orissa coasL 
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by threat$ pemmmon, Imtgt suinii of wmmfi 
from them, md when they refiteed to eonifdy with bli 
ttlilimite demands, he besieged and took possession of the 
town, and commanded that the whole popula^on should 
be transfeired as slaves to Agra.^ 

The misery of these people is unparalleled In the 
history of modem times : it nearly resembled the giievoua 
captivity of ifa%/43w ; for even the children, prietta, and 
monks shared the universal d<iom. 1*iie handsome women, 
as well married as single, became inmates of the semgiio ; 
those of a more a<lvanced ^e, or of inferior beauty, were 
distrihuted atnoitg the Omrahs; little children underwent 
the rite of circumcision, and were made pages ; and the 
men of a«luU age, allured, for the most part, by fair 
pmmises, or terrihed by the daily threat of throwing them' 
under the feet of elephants, renounced the Christian faitk 
Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to their 
creed, and were conveyed to 6'o«, aiitl other Fortiiguese 
settlements, by the kind exertions of the Jesuits and 
miHstonartes at Jgm, who, notwithstanding all this 
calamity, continued in their dwelling, and w^ere enabled 
to aecom|iHsh their benevolent purjmse by the powerful 
aid of money, and the w arm intercession of their friends. 

Before the catastrtijilie at Ogow/i, the missionaries liad 
not esca|,>ed the resentment of Chuh Jehan : he ordered 
the large anti liaiitlsoine church at Agm, which, together 
with one at Lakor, had lieen erected during the reign of 
JelmnAhifre^ to l>e demolished. A high steeple stood 
upon this church, with a btd! whose sound Iras heard in 
every part «/ the city. 

Some lime liefore the capture of Ogo«/i, the pirates 

* This wat in i629'30, and other reasons than those given hf 
Hemitr led to the action taken by Sh^h Jahin ; such at the refusal of 
all aid tt> him, when in 1621, as Prince Kliurram, he had revt^ted 
against his father, tht? Emjarroi* Jahdngir, and applied to the Porta- 
gneseat Hdghll for assistance in the shape of soldid^a; pmd mWiiltitaif 
of war. 

M 
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made a formal offer to the Viceroy of Goa^ to deliver the 
whole kingdom of !taka$i Into his hands. Bmiim Ctmmhe ^ 
was then chief of the pirates^ and so celebrated and 
powerful was he, that he married the King of IMna'r 
daughter. It is said that the Viceroy wm too arrogant 
and envious to listen to this proposal, and felt unwilling 
that the King of Portugal should be indebted to a man of 
low origin for so important an acquisition. There was 
nothing, however, in the proposal to excite siir}>rise ; it 
was quite in keeping with the genenil conduct of the 
PoriugueAT in Jufmu, Pegu, Kthiopm, and other places. 

I The decay of their power in tlic Judies is fairly ascribable 
; to their misdeeds, and may be considered, as they candidly 
allow', a proof of the divine displeasure. Formerly their 
name was a tower of strength ; all the ludmn princes courted 
their friendship, and the Portuguese were distinguished 
for courage, generosity, zeal for religion, immensity of 
wealth, and the splendour of their exploits : but they were 
not then, like the Portuguese of tiie present clay, addicted 
to every vice, and to every low and gnwelling enjoyment. 

The pirates, about the time of which I am speaking, 
made themselves masters of the island of Soudim,^ an 

^ Sebastian Gonzales Tit)ac , who ha<l lieen a commm sailor. Accord' 
ing to Stewart il/ssii?ry of Bengat, L«mti 1813, p. llo), he amrfied tht 
MagVs stsUr w'ho had become a Chrlj?lsa.nj ajrid tbi'f histoiiaii states 
that it was Anaporam, a brother of the Kmg 'M Araesan, who, having 
been guilty of some misdemeanour when (ioveiiror of a j»rc>vtace of 
that country, tied for refuge to Snndeep where Ic met Consuiles, whom 
he enlisted in his cause. They invaded Aracan and were able to save 
the family of Anaporam and bring away a good deal of treasure. 
Anaporam then gave Gonzales a large sum of money and his sister in 
marriage, but shortly after that died, poisoned il is believed, and all 
his wealth fell into the hands of the pirate. 

^ Sundeep (Sandwip), off the coast of Chittagong, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, and described by the Venetian traveller Cesare di Fedrid a 
(circa 1565), as being, places in the ctmntry, and 
I that such was the abundance of materials for shipbuilding in the neiglt* 
fbourhood that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
phis vessels built there than elsewhere. 
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iidv^fiiitiigeoufi post, commanding part 0f the mmith of the 
Ganges* On this spot, the notorious F^^Jom, an AugnMme 
monk, reigned, as a petty Sovereign* during many years ; 
having contrived, God knows how, to rid himself of the 
Governor of the island. 

TheiC also are the identical freebooters who, as we have 
seen/ repaired in their galleasseit to Daka, for the purpose 
of conveying HuHan Hujah to liakan. They found means 
of opening some of liis chests, and robbing him of many 
precious stones, which were offered secretly for sale in 
Kakan and disposed of for a mere trifle. The diamonds 
all got into the hands of the Ihiich and others, ivho easily 
persuaded the ignorant thieves that the stones were soft, 
and that they would [my for them only aeeording to their 
hardness. 

I have said enough to give an iiH^a of the trouble, vexa- 
tion and expense, to which the >/ogo/ was for many years 
exposed by the unjust and violent prot^eedings of the 
pirates established in Hakm* He had always been under 
the necessity of guarding the inlets of the kingdom of 
Bengitkf of keeping large bodies €>f trtM>ps and a fleet 
of galleasses on the alert. All these precautionsi«<(»iiow- 
ever, did not prevent the ravaging of lus territories; 
the pirates were become so bold and skilful that with 
four or five gaiieassis they w'ould attack, and generally 
capture or destroy, fourteen f>r fifteen of the Mogofs 
galleys. 

The deliverance of lietigate from the cruel and incessant * 
devastations of these barbarians w^as the immetliate object 
of the expedition contemplated by Vhah-heslkan upon his 
appointment to the government of that Kingdom. But 
he had an ulterior design, — that of attacking the King of 
Rakm^ and punishing him for bis cruelty to Sultan St^ak 
and his family, Aureug /icbe having determined to avenge 
the murder of those illustrious personages, and^by a signal, 
example, to teach his neighbours, that iViiqlres of the 
» See pp. 58. 109. 
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I Royal^ in al) situations and under all cireumataneeSi 

I must be treated with humanity and reverence.^ 

CMh-hesikmt has accomplished his first plan with 
consummate address. It was scarcely practicable to 
inarch an army from Batgak into the kingdom of Itakm 
owing to the great number of rivers and cbaimels tlmt 
intersect the frontiers; and the naval superiority of the 
pirates rendered it still more difiicalt to traiis|)ort an 
invading force by sea. It therefore occurred to lum to 
apply to the IhUch for their co-operati<in, and with this 
view he sent an envoy to Bahn in, with ptnver to negotiate, 
on certain conditions, with the general commandant of 
that cohmy, for the joint occupation of the kingdom of 
llakan ; in the same manner as (Imh-Ahas treated fonnerly 
M’ith the English in regard to (}rmtnA 

The Go\ eriior of Baiarin was easily persuadt^d to enter 
into a scheme that otterrd an opjK>rt unity of still further 
depressing the Potiuguesv influence in tin Indies, and from 
the success of winch the Dutch eoinpany would derive 
inifiortant advantages. He despatched two ships of w’ar 
to Batgalv for the pur|)c»se <»f facilitating the conveyance 
of the Mogofx troops to Chatigmi ; but Vhah-hesi, in the 
meantime, had collected a large number of gulkmses &nA 
other vessels of considerable tonnage, and threatened to 
overwhelm the pirates in irremediable ruin if they did not 
immediately submit to the Mognls authority, 

Zebe is fixed in the resolution/ said he to them, *6f 
chastising the King of Uakan, and a Dutch fleet , too 
powerful to be resisted, is near at hand. If you are wise* 
your personal safety and the care of your families will now 
engross all your attention ; you will quit the service of the 

^ See p. io6, footnote h 

2 The officers of Shdh Abbas, who looked with a covetous and 
resentful eye on the Portuguea* occupation of Ormus, invoked the aid 
of the English Council at Surat, and on the i8th February ifi2a tlie 
combined Persian and English forces laid .siege to Ormus. The FortUf* 
guese, after a gallant resistance of five weeks, surrendered on the » 
1st May. 
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King of ifeilrfif, and enter into that of In 

Ikn0ik you $haU have as mocli land allotted as yon may 
deem necessary, and your pay shall lie double that which 
yon at present receive/ 

The {liiaiea about this }>enod had assassinated one of 
the King of Itakans pnneipal ofiicers, and it is not known 
whether they were more struck with terror by the punish- 
inent awaiting them for that crime, or moved by the 
promises and threats contained in Chah-^hexfi communica- 
tion. Certain it is, however, that these unworthy IWa- 
gH€$t w^ere one day seized with so strange a |iatiic as to 
embark in forty or fifty galleaMcs and sail over to BengaJe, 
an«l they adopted this measure with so much precipitation 
that they Inid scarcely time to take their families and 
valuable effects on board. 

Vhiih-hedkm reeeivetl these extraordinary visitors with 
o|ien anm ; gave them large sums of money ; provided 
the women and children with exctdlent accommodation in 
the town of Daka,' and after lie had thus gained their 
confidence, tlie pirates evinced an eagerness to act in con- 
cert with the Mogot x tnmps, shared in the attack and 
capture Sondka, which island had fallen into the hands 
ot the king of fkitaUf and accoin panted tlic Indian army 
from Sond'wa to Vhutigon, Meanw bile the two Dutch ships 
of war mgde their appearance, and Vhah-hedkan having 
thanked the cominamlers for their kind intentions, in-\ 
formed them that he had iiow^ no need of their services. J 
I saw these vessels in Betigah, and was in company with 
the officers, who considered the Indian's thanks a poor 
eompensatirn for the ^violation of his engagements. In 
regard to the Portuguese, CAah-heM treats them, not per- 
haps as he ought, but certainly as they deserve. He has 
drawn thgin from Chatigon ; they and their families are in 

^ According to Stewart (MUiy/y ]\ 299) at a place about 

twelve miles lielow Daces, hence called Sftmr, where some 

of their descendants yet reside. The Frm£)fhaxtar of llfenneirs Fhn ^ 
thi ike Ct/jr &/ /Meca, published in t/Bo. 
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his power ; an occasion for their sen’ices no longer exists ; 
he considers it, therefore, quite unnecessary to fulfil a 
single promise. He sufiers month after month to elapse 
without giving them any pay ; declaring that they are 
traitors, in whom it is fully to confide ; wretches who have 
basely betrayed the Prince whose salt they had eaten for 
many years. 

In this manner has Chah-hesikmt extinguished the power 
of these scoundrels in Chatigon ; ' who, as I have already 
said, had deixipulatcd and ruined the whole of IjOfver 
Bevgak, Tpne will show whetlier his enterjirise against 
the King of Rakan will be crowned with similar success.^ 

FoURTiiLV. Respecting the two sons of Aurettg-Zelpe^ 
Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan Mazum^ the former is still 
confined in Gomleor ; hut, if we are to l>elieve the general 
re{K)rt, without being made to drink poust^ the beverage 
usually given to tht‘ inmates of that fortress.*^ Sultan 
Masum appears to comport iiimself with liis accustonieil 
prudence and moderation aliliuugh the transaction I am 
about to relate is perhaps an evidence that this Prince 
during the dangerous illness of his father had carried on 
secret intrigues, or that the displeasure of Aureng*Xehe wm 
excited by some other cireiimstanee unknown to the public. 
It may be, tiowever, that, without any reference to the 
past, the King was only anxious to obtain autheiitie proof 
both of his son's obedience and of his courage, when he 
commanded him, in a full asseinbh of to kill a 

lion which had descended from the mountains and was 
then laying waste the surroiiiicling country. The Grand 
Master of the Hunt^ ventured to hope iliAi S$dian Ma$nm 

^ For an exceedingly valuable account of the Fcringliecit of Chitta- 
gong and their present stale, anU what lias kd to their decline, •«« 
PP* 57» ^^9 of TAe Cakutta Hndew^ vol liii., iS/l. 

2 The enterprise was eventually succcisfub and the Province of 
Aracan annexed to the Kingdom of Bengal. 

® See p. io6, footnote h 

^ The Mir SAiMr^ an important officer at the Mogul Court, 
spending to our Chief Ranger of old days ^ 5 
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migiit be permitted to avail himself of those capacious nets 
which are ordinarily made use of in so perilous a chase.^ 

* He shall attack the lion without nets/ sternly replied 
the King. ‘ When I was Prince I thought not of such fWPe- 
cautions.' An order given in so decisive a tone could not 
be disobeyetl. The Prince dcclineil not the fearful under<* 
taking; he eneouiiterecl and overcame the tremendotis 
beast with the loss of only two or three men ; some horses 
were mangled, and the w^oiinded Hon bounded on the bead 
of the Sultans elephant. Since this strange adventure, 
Auretig-Zel*e has behaved to his son with the utmost affection, 
and has even raised him to the government of the DecatK 
It must be owned, however, that Suiian is so 

limited in authority ’-^ and circumscribed in pecuniary means, 
that he cannot occasion much uneasiness to his father. 

Fifth tv. The next jiersoiiagc I would recall to the 
recollection of my readers is Mohabel-Kan, the governor of 
KnlrnuU^ He was induced at length to resign the g€»vem- 
meiit of that province, and Aurcng-Zehe generously refused 
to punish him, declaring that the life of such a soldier was 
invaluable, and that he deserved commendation for his 
fidelity to his benefactor Vhah-Jehnfu I'he King even nom- 
inated him (iovenior of Guzaraie instead of Jeswmsfifigut^ 
who was sent to the seat of war in the Deal ft. It is true 
that a few costly presents may have disposed the MogoF m 
mind in 3/oAo6W*4r favour; for besides what he gave to 
Hmchenam^Begftm^ he sent the King fifteen or sixteen 
thousand golden roupies and a considerable number of 
Persian horses and camels.^ 

The mention of reminds me of the adjacent 

kingdom of Kandahar ^ at present tributary to Pertia ; to 

* See pp. 178, 379. 

^ It was m 1663 that Prince Muhammafl Maaixaiii wts made 
S 4 badar of the Deccan and given the command of the troops then 
bring employed against Sivajl, ® P* 7 ^* 

* Mahibat Khdn was the second son of the celebrated Mahibal 
Khdit of JahingiPs reign, and is said to have dwi in 1674 wlnsa bn 
his way from Kabul to the presence. 
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the subject of which I ought to devote one or two pegcs* 
Much ignorance prevails concerning that country, ms well 
as on the political feeling wdiich it creates lietwcen the 
governments of Persia and Htndoustitn, The name of the 
capital is also AVmrfoAair, which is the stronghold of this 
rich and fine kingdom. The desire of possessing the 
capital has been, for some ages, the cause of sanguinary 
wars between the Mogo/s and Pcrsiam, The great Ekbat 
wrested it from the latter,^ and kept it during the 
remainder of his reign, Phah^Ahas the celebrated King 
of Persia took the city from JehtuhGutpr^^ the son of Ekimr; 
and the treachery of the C»ovenu>r J/y Merdankm^^ de*^ 
livered it into the hands of Chah-Jehan the s<»n of Je/inii- 
Gtt^re* Ait/ Merdatt immediately f>laeed himself under the 
protection of his new Sovereign ; he ha<l many enemies 
in his own country, and was to<i prudent to obey the 
summons of the Persian monarch, who called u^hjii him 
to give an account of his government. KamUthar was 
again liesieged and captured by the son of Vhah-AlmSi* 
and afterwards twice unsiicccjisfully attacked by C/m/#* 
Jehan, The first failure was owing to the bad conduct 
or the perfidy of the Persian mnrahs in Urn Grml Afogofa 
service, the most imwerfiil noblemen of his court, moil 
strongly attached to thfir native eoimtify. They betrayed 
m shameful lukewarmness during the siege, refusing to 
follow the Raja Koup who had already planted his Stan* 

Mn 1594, » laifiai* 

• All Mardan Khan» a fVrsiaa, was |»nvt»mor of Kaa^lidsai 
Shdh Safi, who it is said, treated him m crueiij that in dci^wnr he gave 
up the place in 1637 to .Shih JaUan, who receiveti him well at Delhi, 
to which city he had retiirntd. Ali Mardan KMa was s most 
administrator, aii<l was at various times made Uovemoi pi Kabul aucl 
Kashmir, anci has left Iwhind him various moiniments of hts skill m a * 
constructor of public works, notably the canal it Deihft wldch .bthis, 
his name, and, somewhat remhclelled, is m use it ihe pimni day/ It'# 
add that he introduced the Ckrnar (Oriental |dane4rrc) Imo , 

He died m 1657 when on his way lo Kashmk, and wu* bt>ri»d hi „ 
Lahore. * in 1648. 
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dan} on the wall iteareat to the inoufitaia. 
jealnoBy oecaaioDeit the second failure. He would not storm 
the breach which the cannon of the Franks-^Eag/Wk, 
PoH»gHe$e^ Oermttm, and Ft^nch — had rendered suffi- 
ciently practicable ; liecaiise the enterprise had originated 
with at that time with his ^father in the city 

of K^bou!^ and be felt unwilling that his brt>ther shottld 
have the credit of so valuable an acquisition. €hah-> 
a few years before the late troubles, seemed on 
the point of besif'ging Kandahar ftir the third time, but 
was deterred from the enterprise by Emir*Jfm!af who, as 
we have stated, advised the Mo^spl to send his army to 
the Demn} Aiy Madankan seeoncled with great earnest- 
ness the Emirn arguments, and addressed the King in 
these extraordinary words : — * Your Majesty will never 
succeed in taking Kandahar, unless her gates be opened 
by such a traitor as myself ; or unless you determine to 
exclude all Permtns from the besieging army, and issue 
a proctarnatiori proiiiisiiig entire freeilom to the baxanrs ; 
that is, exempting them from the jminent of any duty 
on provisions brought for the use of the amiy/ A few 
years ago Anren^ Xehr, following the example of his pre- 
decessors, made pre}mnttions for the attack of this cele- 
brated city, being offended witfi the letter written by 
the King of iVmo, or with the ungracioiis rtceptioii ex- 
perienced by his ambassador, larlmi-KanJ^ at the Persian 
court : but he heard of the King’s death, and abandoned 
the project ; feeling reluctant, as he pretended, to act 
with hostility against a child just seated on the throne ; 
although l%ih-Sofiman^ who succeeded his father, cannot, 
i think, be less than five^nd-twenty years of age. 

Sixthly. | would now say something of the warm par- 

* Sec pp, aa, aj. 

'* Fmtmbly Shal!*uliih Khan, who had had conferitd upon him the 
title of Tarikt KhAn Barlas, a native of Perda who 6im« to Italia 
and served nndei Shdh Jalkn and Aorenftelx He ffitd at Jaunpur, 
of yrhkh he was Govetnor, in idSs. J 
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tisaii$ of Aureng-Zebe, most of whom have been promoted 
to situations of high trust and dignity. His uncle CAnA- 
heMkan was inade^ as w'e have mentioned, Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in the Deean ; subsequently this noble* 
man was made governor of lieftgale. Mir-Kan obtained the 
government of Kalmuf ; KaUluUah-Kan that of iMhor; Mir* 
baba^ of Elabas ; iMskerkan, of Paina ; and the son ^ of that 
AUah’*mrdi-Ka»i whose advice cost SuUan Snjnh the battle 
of Kedjoiiey was made Govenior of Scimdtf. Fazelkan^ whose 
counsels and address had been essentially useful to Anrtng* 
Zcbc^ was invested with the office of Kmte*samm^^ or Grand 
Chainberlain of the rt»yal household. IktttechmeHd^Knn 
was a}>pointed Govenior of />r/</i ; and, in consideration 
of his studious habits, and the time w Inch he necessarily 
devotes to tlie affairs of tlie foreign department, he is 
exempted from the ancient ceremony of repiiring twice 
a day to the assembly, for the purpose of .saluting the 
King; the omission of which, subjects other Omrakix to 
a jiecuniiiry penalty, lo Diami-Km, A ttreng-Zefpe has 
intrusted the governnient of Kachmire^ a little kingdom 
nearly inaccessible, and considered the terrestrial pamdise 
of the Indies. Kkhar became pt>sses3&ed of that deligbifnl 
countrjr by stratagem. It iKmsts of authentic historkit 
ill its own vernacular tongue, eontniiiing an interesting 
account of a long succession of aiieh nt kings ; someiiiiies 
so jx>werful as to have reduced to subjeetioit the whole 
of Iliudomtan, as far as the islanti of W these 

histories Jehftn Guffre caused an abridgment to be nmde 
in the Persian language ; and of this I proeiiml a copy.— 
It is proper to mention in this place that Anrtng^Bdbi 
cashiered Sejubaikan^ who greatly diatiiiguislied hilWNdf 
in the battles of Satmmguer and Kadjoic ; Imt be ie#»a 

* Jafar Khan, appoifiled SuUdar of Allahalaid, where he dWi lit 
1669 {Ikak), 

® Properly Khaasaman, a Persian word meaning a house itewttrii 
Now applied, in Northern India, to the d^kt tMt-unmi mi Jpm- 
veyor in Anglo-Indian households. 
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to have brought that disgrace upon himself by continually 
dwelling upon the services he bad rendered the King* 
As to those infamous individuals, Oionkan and Nazer, the 
welWlesen^ed fate of the former has been recounted ; but 
what subsequently became of Nazer is not ascertained* 

In regard to Jtismiseingue and Jmmgwc, there is some 
obscurity which I shall endeavour to clear up. A revolt 
had taken place, headed 
by a genfik of Vimpour^ 
who made himself master 
of several important for- 
tresses and one or two 
seaports iKrIonging to the 
King of that country* 

The name of this bold 
a<lventurer is Sern^Gi, or 
Lord SevaJ He is vigi- 
lant, entcrfirising, and 
wholly regardless of per- 
sonal safety* Chah hestkmi, 
when in the found 

in liitii an enemy more 
formidable than the King 
of Vimpour at the head 
of his whole army and 
joined by those Hajm 
who usually unite with 
that prince for their com- 
mon defetiee* Stmie idea may l>e formed of 
intrepidity by his alifinpt to seiae Vhah-hezlkm*^ 
together with all his treaaures, in the midst of his trobps, 
and surrounded by the walls of Jfurng Almd. Attended by 
a few soldiers he one night penetrated into CMi*kesitm*s 
apartment, and would have succeeded in his object had 
he remained undetected a short time longer. Clwii-Aejrf 
was severely wounded, and his son was lulled in the aetbf 
* See pp. ij 6-J7 teal, md hotmtt * oa J35* 
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dmwtiiig his sword. Sem-Gi soon engaged in another daring 
expedition, which proved more siiceessful. Placing bim^ 
self at the head of two or three thousand men, the flower 
of his army, he silently withdrew from his camp, and 
pretended during tlie march to be a Haja going to the 
Mogots court. When within a short distance of Soumie, 
he met the Gtapid Ptvrosi of the country,^ on arhom he 
imjiosed the belief that he intended to prosecute Ids 
journey witliout entering the town : but tlie plunder of 
that famous and wealthy |K>rt was the principal object of 
the expedition ; he rushed into the place sword in hand, 
and remained nearly three <lays, torturing the population 
to compel a discov^ery of their concealed riches. Huniing 
what he could not take away, Sera-Gi returned without 
the least opposition, laden with gold and silver to the 
amount of several millions ; w ilh pearls, silken stuffs, fine 
cloths, and a variety of other costly merchandise. A 
secret understanding, it was suspected, existed betw^een 
Jessofmeingue and Seva-Gi, and the former w*as supposed to 
liave been accessory to the attempt on Chah4mt as well as 
the attack of Souraie. The Raja was therefore recalled 
from the Decati, but instead of going to De/ili, he returned 
to his own territories. 

1 forgot to mention that during the pillage of Soumte, 
Seva-Gi, the Holy Sem-Gil respected the habitation of the 
Reverend Father yiwfcroAc, the Capuchin niissionary. ‘ The 
Frankish Padrys are good men,' he said, 'and shall not be 
molested.' He sparc^d also the house of a deceased Delale 
or Gentile broker,* of the Dutch, because assured that he 

' In the original ‘grand Ticvost de la cainpagne.’ Valeniyn caljs 
him the ‘ Stadsvoogd ’ and sa)8 that they tnct at * Utena, a village 
about one and a half miles from the town.* The official was most 
likely the Kutwal or commandant of the fort, and this rendering agrees 
with Bernier’s narrative (see p. 369) where he talks of the 
qui est comme h grand Prmmt (of the Mogul’s camp). 

® The appointment of Broker (Hindostanee ddlil) was an at- 
ceedingly important one. Tavernier, in cliapter xiv» of hh Tmmh^ 
vol. ii. pp. 33, 71, entitled ‘Concerning the Methods to be observed for 
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bad been very ehiuiteble while alive. The dwellings nf 
the Eag/tsA and Dutch likewise escaped his visits, ii«»t in 
consequence of any reverential feeling on his part, but 
because those people had displayed a great deal of 
resolution, and defended themselves well The Engluk 
especially, assisted by the crews of their vessel»| per- 
fomied wonders, and saved not only their own houses 
but those of their neighbours.^ Hie pertinacity of a Jew, 

estat 4 khing a new Commercial Company in the East Indies/ insists 
wjx»n the importance of seeming for this post she services of one * who 
should Ijc a native of the country, an idolater and not a Muhammadan, 
because all the workmen with whom he will have to do are idolaters. 
Good manners and probity arc al>ove all things necessary in order to 
acquire confidence at first among these people/ 

Tavernier aW) gives some interesting details regarding the Daldl 
whose house was spare^l by Sivaji ( Travels^ vol. ii. p. 204), where he 
tells us that ‘ in the month of January of the year 1661 ihe Skr^jf or 
money-changer of the Dutch Company, named Mondas Pakek, died 
at Sdrat. He w'as a rich m«in and very charit.ible, having bestowed 
much alms during his life on the Christians as well as on the idolaieis ; 
the Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat living for a part of the year on 
the rice, butter, and vegetables which he sent them. 

In the first English translathui of this book, the passage about the 
ddidi is translated as fulluw> : ‘He had also regard to the House 
of the Deceased Dc /.ak/ si rendering which has been foHowetl in other 
editions. 

* Sir George Oxindon (thus he signed his name, as may be seen 
from records in the India Office, not Oxendon, (^r Oxendine, or Oxen- 
din, or Oxenden, as froqucnily printed) was then Chief Factor or 
President, ‘ In whose time >cr<j 6V plunder'd .Stftaf ; but he defended 
himself and the Merchants so bravely, that he had a Coka/ or 
a Robe of Honour from Head to Fool, offered him fiom the Crea/ 
Afifpii/t with an Abatement of Customs to 1 'w'o and a half /it rent 
granted to ti e Company :^for which his Masters, as a token of the 
high Sense they had of his Valour, piesentetl him a Medal of Gold 
with this Device : 

mimr ist mHus quam qmerere f*atia * 

Fryer’s j 4 New Armmf ef East hidia and Persia ^ London, 1698, p, 87. 

Oxindon was appointed chief of the English Factory at Surat, on the 
18th September 1662, and he died there on the 14th July 1669, aged 
fifty. His elaborate mausoleum forms the most prcimi|^nt object in lh|, 
old English gemetery at Surat. \ 
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a native of Consimtimple, astonished everybody. Sem^Gi 
knew that be was in possession of most valuable rubles, 
which he intended to sell to Aureng-Zebe ; but he per- 
severed in stoutly denying the fact, although three times 
placed on his knees to receive the stroke of a sword 
flourished over his head. This conduct was worthy of a Jew, 
whose love of money generally exceeds his love of life. 

A^ftng-Zebe prevailed with Jesseiftgtte to take the 
command of the army in the Dectut^ attended by HiAinn 
Muzum, who, however, w'as not invested with any 
authority. The Raja's first o|)eration was vigorously to 
attack Sem-inx principal fortress ; but he had recourse, 
at the same time, to his favourite art, negotiation, which 
he brought to a favourable issue, as the place surrendered 
by capitulation long before it was reduced to extremity. 
Seva-Gi having consented to make common cause with 
tlie Mogol against J^unpoui% AureNg-/ef*e proclaimed him 
a Raja^ t(K)k him under his protection, and granted an 
omrah'if pension to his son. Some time afterward.s, the 
King meditating a war against Penia, wrote to Sera^Gi in 
such kind and flattering terms, and extolled his generosity, 
talents and conduct so liighly, as to induce him to meet 
the Mogol at Drhlij Jesscingm having plighted his faith for 
the chieftain's security. Chnh*-hesikaH s wife, a relation of 
Aureng'Zebe happened to be then at court, and never 
ceased to urge the arrest of a man who bad killed her son, 
wounded her hiisl>and, and sacked Aoam/eJ The result 
was that «Vec«-G'i, observing that his tents were W'atelied 
by three or four mnra/is, effected his escape in disguise 
under favour of night. This circumstaiice caused great 
uneasiness in tlie palace, and Jesschgu/s eldest son, being 
strongly suspected of having assisted fkm-Gi in his flight, 
was forbidden to appear at court. Aureng-f4^ felt, or 

* Surat in those days l»emg the place of cmtmrkation of pilgrims 
to Mecca was looked u|K>n as a sacred place by ihe Mosletns of 
India. It was then sometimes called Rdf* a/ or the Gate 

Mecca, 
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seemed to feel, equally irritated against the father and 
the sen, and Jetsemgm, apprehending that he might atail 
himself of this pretext to selae his territories, abandoned 
his eoinmand in the Decan and hastened to the defence of 
his domiiiions, but he died on his arrival at Brampmr,^ 
The kindness shown by the Mogol to the Raja's son/ 
when apprised of this melancholy event; his tender 
condolences, and the grant to him of the pension enjoyed 
by the father, confinn many persons in the opinion that 
Sem^Gi did not escape without the connivance of Aureng^ 
Zebe himself. His presence at court must indeed have 
greatly embarrassed the King, since the haired of the 
women was most fierce and ranconnis against him : they 
considered him as a monster wjio had imbued his hands 
in the blood of friends and kinsmen/^ 

Rut here let us take a ciirsory review of the history of 
the Dmtfi, a kingdom that, during more than forty years, 
has constantly been the theatre of war, and owing to 
which the Mogoi is so frequently ernbroileil with the 
King of Goikmida^ the King of Visafmur^ and several other 
less powerful sovereigns. The nature of the ijuarrels in 
that jwirt of Himiomtan cannot be well undt^rslootl while 
we remain ignorant of the chief occurrences and have 
only an iiiijierfect knowledge of the condition of the 
Princes by wdiom the country is governed. 

* liurhanpur. ® Kam Singh. 

* Fryer’s sccoitni (c/. riL pp. 173, 174) of ihcsc Jransaciions agrees 

with Bernier's nairaiive in many particulars, and wiih regard to.Sivaji s 
escape from I>ehli (Agra accuiding to Fryer), he says that Aurangreb, 
‘desirous to try if by Kindness he could reclaim this famous Kel>el, 
allures him to C Jurt (Faith bting plighted fur his Safely), where shortly 
after, the Outcries of the Women in w hose Kindreil's Blootl hk hands 
w*cre imbrued, made him shift for himself in an Uami^ on a Forter’s 
Back, which jiasscd the Ciuards among many others, which were foiteil 
to l>e, sent (Fesheush, Feoian a present to a 

great man, etc.] * to his Friends, as the manner is when under Con* 
fitiemeut i With this Slight he got away (not withowt the MUguts 
Privity h and ’tis believed will hgrdly venture to % # again, unless:^ 
better, guarded/ 
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Two centuries have scarcely elapsed since the great 
peninsula of Indian, stretching from the Gulf of C^mb^ije 
on the west to the Gulf of Bengak near Jagarntjate on the 
east) and extending s<iatherly to Cape CowoitV was, with 
the exception jierhaps of a few mountainous tracts, under 
the domination of one arbitrary desjiot. The indiscretion 
of Raja, or King, Bam-ras, the hist l^rince under whom 
it was unittHh caused the dismemberment of this vast 
monarchy, and this is the reason why it is now divided 
among many sovereigns professing different religions^ 
Ram^rns had three Georgian slaves in his service, whom 
he distinguished by every mark of favour, and at length 
nominated to the (foverninent of three considerable 
districts. One was appointed governor of nearly the 
whole of the territory in the Devapt which is now in the 
possession <if the Mogul; Danhi-Ahad was the capital of 
that govermnent, which extended from fhV/er, Parand^^^ 
and Sopprafe as far «is ypirhudar, I he territory' now fornilng 
the kingdom of f 'usaponr was the portion of the second 
favourite; and the third ohluiiicil th<* country compre- 
hended in the present kingdom of Golkonda, These three 
slaves became extremely rich and {Kiwerful, and as they 
professed the Mahomrian faith and declared themselves 
of the Ghfas sect, which is that of the Persians, they 
received the countenance and suptHirt of a great number 
of Mogoh in the stu vice of llam-tw. They could not, 
even if so disposed, liave eml>r;tced the religion of the 
Gentiles, because the gentikn of India admit no stnmg:€|{ 
to the participation of their mysteries. A rebellioii, 
which the three Georgian slaves united, terminated ih Ihe 
murder of Ram-ms, after which they returned to their 
respective governments, and usuqied the title of or 
King. Ram-rm's children, inca^mble of contending with 
these men, reinained cpiietly in the country knowd 

^ The ohi and correct form for Comorin ; sec p. 2 jjTootnole % 

^ Purandhar, 20 miles south-east of Poona city, now a for 

European troops. 
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cotiifnofily by the luime of the Kamaieck, mid called cm 
our maps Bimuguer,^ where their posterity are Rajas to 
this day- The remainder of the IViiinsula was split at 
the same time into all those smaller states still existiiig^ 
governed by NmqneM^ and other KingleU* While the 

three A'tetrr and their successors preserved a good under* 
standing with each other, they were able to defend their 
kingdoms, and to wage wars on a large scrale against the 
Mogak ; but when the seeds of jealousy were sown among 
them, and they chose to act as iiide)H*ndeiit sovereigns 
who stocnl in no need of foreign assistance, they ex- 
perienccHl the fatal effects of disunion- Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, the Mogo/, availing himself of their 
differences, invaded the dominions of Nejam-(*ha/t, or King 
Nejam, the fifth or sixth in succession from the first Slave 
and made himself master of the wluile colllltr}^‘** Nejam 
died a prisoner in Daakt Ahad,, his former capital. < 

Since that peritwl, the Kings of (mikomia have been 
preserved from invasion, not in c<nise(pienee (d‘ their 
great strength, but of the employment given to the 
Mogol by the two sister kingdoms, and of the necessity 
he was under to capture their strong places, siieli as 
Amlier^ Paramia^ liider and others, b<‘fore (wlkomla could be 
prudently attacked. The safety of those Kings may also 
be ascribed to the wisdom of their policy. Possessing 
great wealth, they have always secretly supplied the 
monarch of Hxn/Mur with money, to enable Iiim to defend 
his country ; so that whenever the latter is threatened, 

* Vijtyanagar (BijianoggurJ^. The site of the ancient capital of this 
kingdom, whose rains cover nine square miles, is Hampt in the Belkiy 
District of the Madras Presidency, ihtrty six miles north-west of 
Bellary^ 

^ Naik, from the Sanskrit ndyaka^ a leader or chief. The name of 
a Telugu caste, whence the general name of these petty kings as 
7 Hmtt/ m$j(% and so forth. 

^ Datilatabad was captured in 1632. 

* It is stated in the j 9 ^ldskM-fidma of Abdul Hamid Lahori, that 
Nizam Sh|h was confined in the fort of Gw'alior. 

N 
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the King of Golkomim invaiiably marches an army to the 
frontiers^ to show the Mogol not only that preparations 
are made for interna! defence, but that an ally is at hand 
to assist Fimpour, if driven to extremity. It appears like^ 
wise that the government of Golkonda employs large sums 
as bribes to the generals of the Mogots army, who there- 
fore constantly give it as their opinion that Fimpour 
ought to be attacked rather than Golkonda, on account of 
its greater proximity to Dauhi-Ahad. Indeed, after the 
convention concluded, as we have seen, between Aufrug’^ 
Zebe and the present King of Golkonda^ the former has no 
great inducement to march troops into tliat kingdom, 
which he probably considers as his own. It hSvS been long 
tributary to the Mogol, to w'hom it presents aimtially a 
considerable quantity of hard cash, home-rn ami fact ured 
articles of exquisite workmanship, and elephants imjiorted 
from Pegtiy Siam, and ('eghn. There is noa^ no fortress 
l>etween Ihinlet-Ahad and Gothmda ca|Mible of ottering any 
resistance, and Aureng-Zehe feels confident, therefore, that 
a single campaign would suffice to tHinqiier the couiitrj\ 
In my owii opinion, nothing has restrained him from 
attempting that contpiest but the apprehension of having 
the Decan overrun by the King of Fmspour, who knows 
that if he pemiits his neighbour to fall, his own destruc- 
tion must be the necessary consequ^jce. 

From what I have said, some idea may be forfned of 
the present state of the King of (nolkonda in relation tp the 
Mogoi, There can be no doubt that his power ii heM 
by a most uncertain tenure. Since the nefarious tnnsap* 
tion in GoUamdu} planned by Emir^-Jemla and eaecutcil 
by Aureng-^Zel^y the King has lost all mental energy, and 
lias ceased to bold tlie reins of government He neve#?^ 
appears in public to give audience and administer JuitlaBr 
according to the custom of the country ; nor does M 
venture outside the walls of the fortress of G&Umidf . 
Conlmion and misniie are the natural and unavOididlip 
* See p. l6, ei stsf^ 
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eotiBeifiieiices of this state of things* The grandeea^ 
totally disregarding the eominands of a Monareh for whom, 
they no longer feel either affection or respect^ exercise a 
disgusting tyranny; imd the people^ impatient to throw 
off the galling yoke, would gladly submit to the more 
equtiaUe government of Aumig Zebr. 

I shall advert to five or six facts that prove the low 
state of degradation to which this wretched King is re-- 
diicecL 

Firsi. — When I was at Goikonda, in the year l667, an 
antbasiiidor extraordinary arrived from Avmtg-Zebe, for 
the purpose of declaring war, unless the King supplied 
the Mogol with ten thousand cavalry to act against 
yisaftour. This force was not indee<i granted ; but, what 
pleased Aureng-Zelie still better, as much money was given 
as is considered sufficient for the maintenance of such a 
iKKly of cavalry . The King fiaid extravagant honours to 
tins atiihassador and loaded him with valuable presents, 
iKith ft»r himself and the 3/ogo/ his master. 

Sevmid. — Anreng-Zelw s ordinary aiiiliassador at the court 
of (iplhmdn issues his commands, grants passjairts, menaces 
and ill*t reals the |>eople, ami in short, speaks and acts 
with the uncontrolled authority of an absolute sovereign. 

Third. — Emir^emhix son, Mahmel Emir-Kmi^ although 
nothing more than one of J«or«g r Ommh, is so much 
respeetetl in Goli&nda^ and chiefly in Maslifmiam * that the 
taptfip^^ his agent or broker, virtually acts as master of the 
jiort. He buys and sells, admits and clears out cargoes, 
free of every impost and without any perstni's interventiou. 
So boundless was the fiither’s influence foniierly in this 
country, thUi it lias descended to the son as a matter of 
right or necessity. 

Fimrik , — ikunetimes the Dutch presume to lay an ein- 
luurgo on all the (mHonda merclMiiit-vessels in the purl* 
nor will they suffer them to depart tinfil tlm mmfiy 

with their dematids. 1 hate known them protest 

^ Mmlipatam (Machlipaliiatii), see |k iia, footi^e K 
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against the King because the Governor of Mmlipaimn 
prevented them from taking forcible possession of an 
Englisl) ship in the port, by arming the whole })opulation» 
threatening to burn the Dutch factory, and to put all 
these insolent foreigners to the sword. 

Fijih, — Another symptom of decay in this kingdom is 
the debased state of the current coin ; which is extremely 
prejudicial to the commerce of the country. 

*Sijr/A. — A sixth instance I would adduce t»f the fallen 
power of the King of Golkonda is, that the Portuguese, 
wretched, }>oor, and despised as they are become, scruple 
not to menace him with war, and with the capture and 
pillage of yiasliiHtiam and other towns if he refuse to cede 
Sftn Thome a place wliich these same Portuguese, a few 
years ago, voluntarily resigned into his hands to a vend 
the disgrace of yielding it t(» the superior power of the 
Dutch. 

Many intelligent persons, however, assured me, when I 
was in Gofkonda^ that the Kiiig is by no means devoid of 
understanding ; that this appearance of weakness and 
indecision and of inditFereiice to the affairs of government 
is assumed for the purjiose of ileeeiving his enemies ; that 
he has a son concealed from the [lubllc eye, of an ardent 
and aspiring spirit, whom he intends to place on the 
throne at a favourable juncture, and then to violate his 
treaty with AurntgZehe, Leaving it to time to decide 
upon the soundness of these opinions, we shall prenreed to 
say a few words about Visapour, 

'Fhat countr}', tliough it has to contend fr€*qiiently with 
the Mogoly still preserves the name of an independent 
kingdom. I1ie truth is, that the generals employed 
against VimjHtur, like commanders employecl in every 
other service, are delighted to be at the head of an army, ^ 
ruling at a distance from the court with the authority of 
kings* They conduct every operation, therefore, with 

^ St. Thomas’ Mount, which still contains several retnaiat of 
Portuguese settlement. 
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Iunguor^ and avail thenifielves of any pretext for the pro^ 
loni^alioti of war which is alike the source of their emo- 
lumeiit and dignity. It is become a proverbial sayings 
that the Demn is the bread and supjKJrt of the soldiers of 
HindomianA It should also be observed, that the king- 
dom of risa/mnr abounds with almdst impregnable for- 
tresses in mountainous situations, and that the coiintiy on 
the side of the Cireat Mogols territories is of a peculiarly 
difficult access, owing to the scarcity both of forage and 
of good wholesome water. The capital is extremely 
strong ; situated in an arid and sterile soil, and pure and 
palatable water is found only within the gates, 

Fkapour^ however, is verging toward dissolution. The 
Mogol has made himself master of Paranda,^ the key of 
the kingdom ; of Bidcr;^ a strong and handsome town, 
and of other iin[)ortant places. The death of the King 
without male issue must also operate unfavourably on the 
future concerns of this colmtr}^ The throne is filled by 
a young man, educated, and adopted as her son, by the 
Queen, sister of the King of Goikonda^ wdio, by the by, 
has been ill requited for her kindness. She returned re- 
cently from Mecca, and experienced a cold and insulting 
reception ; the young monarch pretending that her con- 
duct on boani the Dutch vessel which conveyed her to 
Moka w’as unbecoming both her sex and rank. It is even 
said that she w as criminally connected with two or three 
of the crew, who almiuloned the vessel at Moka for the 
puiqiose of accompanying the Queen to Mecca, 

Sem^Gi, the gentile leader lately spoken of, profiting 
by the distracted stat<^ of the kingdom, has seized upon 
many strongholds, situated for the most part in the moun- 

^ Or, as Fryer puts it (p. 167), * frustrated chiefly by the means of the 
Soldiery ami great Omhratn^ who live Larily and in Fay, whereupon 
they terim Tht Bmui cf ike Miiiiarf Mm' 

* The fort was treacherously surrendered to the Mq|ul alxmt the 
year 1635. 

^ Bidar was captured tn 1653* 
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tiuns.^ This man is exercising all the powers of an iiide* 
pendent sovereign ; laughs at the threats both of the 
M^^ol and of the King at risapour; makes frequent in- 
cursions^ and ravages the country on every side^ from 
Soumte to the gates of Gm. Yet it cannot be doubled 
that, notwithstandiiiTg the deep wounds whieh from time 
to time he inflicts upon Fisapour, the kingdom finds in 
this daring chieftain a seasonable and powerful coadjutor. 
He distracts the attention of Jurntg-Zehe by his bold and 
never-ceasing enterprises, and affonls so much employment 
to the Indian armies, that the Magoi cannot find the 
opportunity of achieving the conquest of Fuapour, How 
to put down Sem-Gi is become the object of chief im|K>rt- 
ance. We have seen his success at Soumie ; he after- 
wards captured the Portuguese settlement of Barden^ an 
island contiguous to Goa, 

Skventiily, It was after I had left Dehli, on my return 
[to France], that I heard, at Golhmda^ of th«^ ileath of Vhah- 
Jeftarij^ and that seemed much aflected by the 

event, and discovered all the marks of grief which a son 
can express for the loss of his father. He set out imme- 
diately for Agra, where Bega^H-SaMS received him with 
distinguisiied honour. She hung the mosque with tapes- 
tries of rich brocades, and in the same manner decorated 
the place where the Magoi intended to alight liefore he 
entered the fortress. On arriving at the women's apart- 

* ‘ Tis undeniable he hath taken and inaiotatm against tlie M^ui$ 

Sixty odd strong Hill* : But the Cause the tmacqiiabted 

with, and their Bodies unfit for such barren and mtmy Placen | so that 
they rather cbiise to desert than tlcfend them : Whereby it is milici* 
eatiy evident Seva Gi is unable in the Plain to do amylhmg but Rob, 
Spoil, and return with all the speed iuiagitubk : And on that account 
it is A-tinnjpeaif calls him his Moun(aiii'Rat, with which the greatesi 
Systems of Monarchy in the World, though coniiisucd liy an 
teiTuptcd Descent of Imperial Ancestry, have ever l)««n infestei^ lUMlihg 
it more hard to fight with Mountaifis than Men.* — Flyer, p. lyt* 

* He died on the aad January 1666, and lies buncdifithe Thit 
by the grave of his wife, the * Lady of the Taj.* 
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meiil in th^ feragllo^ the princess presented him with a 
large gulden basin, full of precious stones — ^her own jewels, 
and those which belonged to Chah-^Jehm. Moved by the 
magnificence of his reception, and the affectionate pro> 
testations of his sister, Aurmg Zehe forgave her former 
conduct and has since treated her with kindness and 
liberality. 

I have now brouglit this history to a close. My readers 
have no doubt condemned the means by whicli the reigning 
Mogol attained the summit of power. Tliese means were 
indeed unjust and cruel ; but it is not perhaps fair to 
judge him by l;lie rigid rules which we apply to the 
character of European princes. In our quarter of the 
gkil>e, the succession to the crown is settled in favour of 
the eldest by wise and fixed laws ; but in HmdmMtmu the 
right of governing is usually disputed by all the sons of 
thts deceased monarch, each of whom is reduced to the 
cruel alternative of sacrificing his brothers, tliat he himself 
may reign, or of suffering his own life to he forfeited for 
the vsecurity and stability of the dominion of another. 
Yet even those who may maintain that the eircuinstanees 
of country, birth and education afford no |>alUatioti of the 
conduct pursued by Aurettg-Zehr^ must admit that this 
Prince is endowed with a versatile and rare genius, that 
he is a coiisummate statesman, and a great King. 
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T O M () N S K I G N E U R 

COLBERT 

Vance mitig I he Exieni of llindunjtian, the Vurrtnctf iomitls, 
ami Jutal ahsorplmi of gold and ailrer in that eottntr^ ; 
itx Ilewnrces, Atmies, the udmudst ration of Juxiice, and 
the pnncifMil Cause of the Decline of the States of Asia, 


Y Loud, 

III AsiOf tlie ^reat are never apjntmdieii €iii|>ty4ianiled. 
When I had the hontnir to km the gamient of the ifreiit 
Mo^ol Anreng-Zeln^ (Ornament of the Thmiie), I presented 
him with eight ronpies,^ as a mark of i^ifcspeet ; and I offered 
a knife-H,*as(% a fork ami a peii-kiiife mounted in ainlier to 
the illustrious Eazel Kan (Tht' Avcsotiiplkhefl Knight), a 
Minister charged witli tlie wc^ightiest eoneems of the 
empire, on wliose decision dejiended the amount of 
my salaiy as physician. Though I presume not. My Lird, 
to introduce new customs into France, yet I cannot be 
expected, so soon after my return from Hindamiamp to 
lose all remembrance of the practice just metitioficd^ 
and hope I shall be pardoned for hesitating to appear 

* One roupic w worth al>out thirty mh,--* hern fit, [Taking the sol 
as equal to 0.9 of a jienny English, in 1670, one *rcHipie* etiaalkd 
2». 3d., which agrees with Tavernier’s value.} 
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in the presence of a King who inspires me with very 
different feeliiigs than did Anreng Xebe ; or before yon. My 
Lord,* who deserve niy respect much more than Fmel- 
km, without some small offering, which may derive value 
from its novelty, if not from the hand that bestows it. 
The late revolution in Himlomian, so full of eatraorditiary 
events, may be deemed ivorthy the attention of oiir great 
Monarch ; and tliis letter, considering the importance of 
its mutter, may not be unstiiiable to the rank you bear in 
his Majesty's council. It seems, Ipdeed, addressed with 
projiriety to one wlnise measui^ have so admirably 
restored onler in many dcjiartmcnts which, before my 
dejiarture from France, 1 feared were irremediably con- 
fused ; to one who has evinced so much anxiety to make 
know^ii to the ends of the earth the character of our 
sovereign, and of whal the Fn^neh people are capable in 
the execution of whatever you project for their benefit 
and gloiy. 

It was in ilindamtan, My Lord, whither your fame 
exteiuls, and from which country I am lately retiimed 
after an absence of tw'elvc years, that I first liecaine 
ac({uatiitcd with the happiness of France, and with the 
share which you have had in promoting it, by your 
iinwcarted atteniion and brilliant abilities, lliis is a 
theme on which 1 could fondly dwell ; but why should I 
tx{mtiate on facts already and uiiiversaliy admiltetl, when 
my present pur|Hise is to treat of those w^hich are new and 
uiiktiowii? It will iHf more agreeable to you if 1 procc^ed, 
according to my promise, to furnish such materials as may 
enable your lordship to form some idea of the actual state 
of the Imlim, 

'Fhe maps of Asia jKiint out the mighty extent of the 
Grmi empire, known ci>tnmotily by the name of 

the indies, or Ilmdamfan, 1 have not iiieasiired it with 
mathematical exactness ; but judging fnim the ordinary 

* Jmn liafaislc CoUwrt, l)orTi in 1619 <licd in Kiaaace' 
Minister to Loan xiv. of France, who i« the king referreii to. 
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rate of travel, and considering that it is a jotimey of three 
months from the frontier of the kingdom of GoUmda to 
Kmni} or rather beyond it, near to Kandahar, which is 
the first town in /Vnvwi, the distance between those two 
extreme points cannot be less than five hundred French 
leagues, or five times as far as from Pans to hjpns^ 

It is important to observe, that of this vast tract of 
country, a large jKirtion is extrtuwely fertile ; the large 
kingdom of Bengaie, for instance, surpassing Kgjffd itself, 
not only in the protl action of rice, corn, and t>ther 
necessaries of life, but of innumerable articles of commerce 
which are not cultivated in Kgifpi ; such as silks, cotton, 
and indigo. There are also many jMirls of the Indies, 
where the p()piiIation is sufficiently abundant, and the 
land pretty well tilled ; and wdiere the artiwin, although 
naturally indolent, is yet compelled by necessity or other- 
wise to employ himself in manufacturing caqiets, brocades, 
embroideries, gold and silver cloths, and the various sorts 
of silk and cotton goods, which are used in the country or 
exported abroad. 

It should not escape notice that gold and silver, after cir- 
culating in eveiy^ other quarter of the globe, coiiie at length 
to be swallowed up, lost in some measure, in Hindamlan. 
Of the quantity drawn from America, and dispersed among 
the different European states, a part finds its way, through 
various channels, to Turhetf, for the payment of commodities 
imported from that country ; and a part passes into Persia, 
by way of Smyrna, for the silks laden at that port. Turkey 
cannot dispense with the coffee/^ which she receives from 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix ; and the productions of the indies 
are equally necessary to Turkey, Yemen, and Persia. Thiis it 
happens that these coimtnes are under the necessity of 
sending a portion of their gold and silver to Moka, on the 
Red Sea, near Babel-mandel ; to Bassora, at the top of th^ 
Persian Gulf; and to Bander Abassi or Gomerm^ 

^ Ghazni. 

® Cauv^ in the original, from the Arabic kakwa, me p* 364, footnote % 
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0mm ; which gtild miwl silver is exported to HindmMm 
by the vessels thst airtve every year, in the mammy 0 r 
the sesson of the winds, at those three celebrated porto, 
laden with goods from that country. Let it also be borne 
in mtiiil that all the Indian vessels, whether tliey belong 
to the Indiam themselves, or to the Dutch, or Engluky or 
Portugueu^ which every year carry' cargoes of merchandise 
from Hindarndm to Pegu, Tanax^eri,^ Siam, Cetfim, Achm^^ 
Macmme, the Maldives, to Mmamhte, and other places, 
bring liack to Ilmdomlan from those countries a large 
quantity of the precious metals, which share the fate of 
those brought from Moka, Bmjfoni, ami Band€r^Aka$m. 
And ill n*gard to the gold and silver which the I>utch 
<lraw from Jafmn, where there are mines, a jiart is, sooner 
or later, introduced into Hindutisian ; and w'hatever is 
brought diix*ctly by sea, either from Portugal or from 
France, seldom leaves the couiitry% retiinis being made in 
merchandise. 

1 am aware it may be said, that Hindomian h in want of 
copper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, elephants, and other 
things, with which she is supplied by the Dutcli from 
Japan, the Molnccax, (rt/htt, and Europe ; — that she obtains 
lead from abroad, in part from England ; broadclotbs and 
other articles from France ; — that she is in need of a con- 
siderable , number of foreign horses, receiving annually 
more than five-and-twenty thousand from Vsbec, a great 
many from Persia by way of Kandahar, and several from 
Ethwpia, Arabia, and Persia, by sea, through the ports of 
Moka, Bauora, and Bander-Abasd, It may also be observed 
that flindou^tan consiuues an immense quantity of fresh 
fruit from Samarkand, BaU,^ Bocam, and Persia; such 
as melons, apples, pears and grapes, eaten at DeUi and 

^ The ancienl and correct form for Tcnasscrim, now the soatheiti 
division of the Province of Lower Biirmah, 

* Acheen, the celebrated emporiiim at the north of the island of 
Sumatra. 

* Thus in oi;|gtnal ; probably a misprint for Balk (Ba^b 
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purchased at a very high price nearly the whole winter ; 
— and likewise dried fruit, such as iilmoiids, pistachio 
and various other small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins, 
which may he procured the whole year round ; — that she 
imports a small sea- shell frcun the used in 

Bengti/e, and other places, as n s}H‘eles of small money ; 
ambergris fnun the Ma/dives and Mozamlnc ; rhinocer«>s' 
horns, elephants' teeth, and slaves from Kthi(ppia ; musk 
and porcelain from Chinu^ and pearls from Hrkaren^^ and 
near Cn/hn ; and 1 know^ not what quantity of 
other similar wares, which she might well do without 

The importation of all these articles into UmlmtMan 
does not, however, occasion the export of gold and silver; 
because the merchants who bring them tind it advantageous 
to take back, in exchange, the productions of the country. 

Supplying itself with articles of fort‘ign |(row'th or 
manufacture, d<Jes not^ therefore, prevent IlmdomUtn from 
absorbing a large portion of the gold and silver of the 
world, admitte d through a variety of channelH, while there 
is scarcely an opening for its return. 

It shoidd also be borne in iniml, that the Great Magol 
constitutes himself heir of all the Omrahs, or lords, and 
likewise of the Matuebdarx, or inferior lords, who are in 
his pay ; and, what is of the utmost imfiortanee, that he is 
proprietor of eveiy* acre* of land in the kingdom, except- 
ing, perhaps, some houses and gaixlens which he aometimes 
permits his subjects to buy, s<?ll, »^nd[ otherwise dispose 
of, among themselves, 

^ The island of Kl-Bahrein, in the Persian Gwlf, Mill the site of a 
great pearl-fishery. The name, literally the Two Seas, probably owes 
its origin to the noticn that the Persian Gulf and the Sea of OmUn 
meet there. It is used in the sense of rbwoi k04Xaff<ros in Acts xxvii. 
41 , ‘And falling into a place where two seas tnct, they ran the ship 
aground.’ 

* Tuiicorin, the seaport in the Tinnevdli District, Madras Presidency, 
formerly in the hands of the Portuguese, then of the Dutch, has still 
a considerable foreign trade, the value of which ranks next to that of 
Madras, and the sixth in all India. 
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I think 1 have shown that the preeioua metals most 
abootid in mftdomtm, although the country be destitute 
of mines ; and that the Great Mogol, lord and master of 
the greater |>art, must necessarily be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, and possess incalculable wealth. 

But there are many circumsiani^es to be considered, as 
forming a counterpoise to these riches, 

fVrjr/.— Of the vast tracts of eoiintry constituting the 
empire of Hindomian, many are little more than sand, or 
barren mountains, Iwidly cultivated, and thinly fieopled ; 
and even a considerable |>ortion of the good land remains 
iintilled from want of laliourers ; many of whom fH*ri»h in 
consequence of the Imd treatment they experience from 
the (lovernors. 'rhese poor people, when incapable of 
discharging the demands of tlieir rapacious lords, are not 
only often deprived of the m€*ans of sulisistence, but are 
bereft c»f their children, who are carried away as slaves, 
Fhiis it liap|>ens that many of the |>easantrv, driven to 
despair by so excerahle a tyranny, abandon tlie cotintiy% 
and seek a more tolerable iiimle of existenee, either in 
the t«iwns, or camps ; as hearers of bunlens, carriers of 
water, or sen ants to horseiiien. Sometimes they fiy to 
the territories of a Uaja, because there they find less 
i»ppression, and are allowed a greater degree of comfort. 

Second. — llie empire of the Great Magoi comprehends 
^s€ve^aI nations, over which he is not absolute master. Most 
of them still retain their own peculiar chiefs or sovereigns, 
who obey the Mog<d or pay him tribute only by compulsion. 
In many instances this tribute is of trifling amount ; 
in others none is paid; and I .shall adduce instances of 
nations which, instead of paying, receive tribute. 

The petty sovereignties honleriiig the Persian frontiers, 
for example, seldom pay tribute either to the M&goi or to 
the King of Persia. Nor can the former he said to receive 
anything considerable from the Ha touches , Jugans, and 
other mountaineers, who indeed seem to feel learly in- 
dependent of him, as was proved by their conduct when 
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the M 0 gol marched from Aleck on the Indus to Kobmly fot 
the purpose of besieging Kandahar^ By stopfdng the 
Supply of water from the mountains, and preventing its 
descent into the fields contiguous to the pui4i<? road, they 
completely arrested the army on its march, until the 



Fm;. 9.— '‘iMmjpa iJifi*' 

" 'Si wmM d&4 carry 
TlH drviir, 

Ao* *c didn't tuttm t/ehmur the am Imir/ , 

mountaineers received from the Mogtd the yttwents which 
tlrey had solicited in the way of ahna. 

The Patam also arc au intractable raee. Iliey are 
Mahometans, who formerly inhabited a country in ihe 
vicinity of the Ganget, toward Hfvgale. Before the lii- 
• In I6$I-53. ' ' 
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vMion 0f IncJlA by tbe Mogok, t^e Palms bail Tendered 
tbemieiires formidalfle in sevemi place®. T^eir power 
was felt priticipally at many of the tieighboartng 

Kajm being their tribataries. Even the tneitlals and 
carriers of Whter belonging to that nation are high-spirited 
and warlike.* ‘ If it be not so, may I never ascend the 
tbmne of Dr/i/i/ i® the usual phraseology of a Paim^ when 
wishing to enforce the triiih of any assertion. They hold 
tlie Indians^ both iieniiles gnd Mogoh, in the utmost con- 
tempt ; and, recollecting inc consideration in which they 
were formerly held in /Win, they mortally hate the Mog&ls, 
by whom their fathers were dispossessed of great princi- 
palities, and driven to the moiiiitaiiis far from Dekli and 
Agnt, In these moiintains some Palam established them- 
selves as petty sovereigns or /fa/Vwr; but without any 
great [lower. 

The King of Fkafmur, so far from paying tribute to the 
Mogoly is engaged in [K^qietiial war with him, and contrives 
to defend his doininioiis. He owes his preservation less 
to the strength of his anns tiiaii to many [leculiar circum- 
stances.** His kingdom is at a great distance from s4gm 
and Dehliy the Mogof s usual places of resideiiee ; the 
eajiital city, callcHl aliwi rwo/ioiir,^ is strong, and not easily 
accessible to an invading army, beeattsc? of the bad water 

* The Fathan SmUJois of Dehli may Isc to have itigoetl from 

1192' 1554, somewhat more than three centuries ami m half, during 
which time six dymtities, numl»ering in all forty kings, succeeded to 
the thrtmc of Dehli. The Iwundaries of their Em}>ire, at all times 
uncertain in eatent, varying from the extreme limits of Eastern Bengal 
on one side to Kfbtil and Kii)dali^r on the west, with Sind and the 
Sottihem Peninsula to compfete the circle j occasionally retluced to a 
few districts around the capital and in one instance confined to the 
single spot enclosed within the walls of the nielrojwjlift itself. See 
Thomas's CATmte^.s »f tk$ Al^ptg »f 1877^ 

* How true this m at the pretwnt day. The rc^ttneiital h'AsiM or 

water-carrier, generally a Falhiti, is still a unifersitl hivotirite, and his 
prowess has lately Iwcn sung in spirited verse tiy Rudyiini Khdifig in 
hi* barrackmom ballm! of GonoA Dm { 7 /^ AVafr yih jwiie 

1890). » Seep. 196. jt Bi|ap*r. 
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and scarcity of forage in the surrounding country ; and 
several Rnjas for the sake of mutual security join hiin, 
when attacked, with their forces. The celebrated Sem-^Gi 
not long ago made a seasonable diversion in his favour, by 
plundering ami burning the rich seaport of Sfmraie.^ 

There is again the wealthy and powerful King of (?o/- 
who secretly supplies the King of rkajmur with 
money, and constantly keeps an army on tlie frontiers, 
with the double object of defending his own territories and 
aiding rhapour in tlie event of that country being elosely 
pressed. 

Similarly, among those not paying tribute inly be num- 
bered more than a humlred Rajax, or Gentile sovereigns of* 
considerable strengtfi, dispersed over the whole empire, 
some near and some at a distance from ,/gm and IMilL 
Fifteen or sixteen of these Rajax are rich and fonnidable, 
jMirticiilarly Ratta,' formerly considered lanjieror of the 
Rajas, and snppos<‘d to he deseended from King Porus, 
Jexxein^ne and Jexxomxeht^^ne^ If thesi* three chose to 
enter into an oflensivi* league, they would prove dangerous 
opponents to tlie Mogoh t*aeh of them luivitig at all times 
the means of taking the fiehl with twenty thousand cavalry; 
lx‘tter than any that eoidd be opposietl to them. Tht^sc 
horsemen are called Rapimm^ or wiis of Rmjm. Their 
military oceu|)atioii, as I have stated elsewhere/* desctmda 
from father to son , and ( verjr man n:ceivm ti grant of land 
on condition that he be always pre|iiire;d fo mount hte 
horse and follow' the Raja, whither he s|ial 1 mmmanii 
These men endure a gre at deal of fatigue, and require only 
discipline to become excellent Soldiers. 

Third.-— M is material (n remark that the Great Mago/ te 
a Mahometan, of the se<*t of the ♦Sbwtiiyf, who, lielicving 
with the 7 ’urks that Osinatt was the true fiiccetsor of 
Mahomet, are distinguished by the name of Qmmnbpt. 'ITit 

^ Sf€ p. iSS. = Rarm Sao|ja or Saak# of ChtOfr,' 

® Sec p. 34 text, md Ibofaole 

* See p, 37 text, and footnote I ” ^ Bm p. 0 ^; ' , 
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majority of hi« courtiers, however, being Persietis, arc of 
the party known by the appeUatkm of Ckias, believers in 
the real siiccesssion of Moreover, the Grml Mogol is a 
foreigner in HindouMm^ a descendant of Tamerlan, chief of 
those Magat* from Tariarg who, about the year 1401, over* 
ran and conquered the Indies. Consequently he finds him- 
self in an hostile country, or nearly so ; a country contaiiting 
hundreds of Ucfdiks to one Mogol, or ev^en to one 
Ma/wmian. To maintain himself in such a country, in the 
midst of domestic and powerful enemies, and to be always 
prejmred against any hostile movement on the side of 
Persia or Hslm^ he is under the necessity of keeping up 
numerous armies, even in the time of peace. These armies 
are coiiifaised either of natives, such as Ragipous and 
Paiatts^ or of genuine Mogids and people who, though lesa 
esteemed, are called Magtds lieeatise white men, foreigners, 
and MakmHians. The cinirt itself does not noiv consist, 
ns originally, of real Magtds ; but is a iiie<Uey of Uslm^s^ 
I^n’suttu\ s4rahs^ atul Turks, or descendants from all these 
people ; known, as I said lurfore, by the general ap}>ellation 
of Mugtils, it should be added, however, that children of 
the thinl ami fourth generation, who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this c«nmtiy of 
their nativity, are held in much less res|KJct than new 
comers, and ar«i seldom invested w ith orticial situations : 
they consider tlicmselves happy, if pennitted servt m 
private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry.— -But it Is time 
to give yout lofdsbip some idea of the armies of the Grtai 
Mogol, ill order that you may judge, by the vast eapendi- 
tore to which they subject him. what are really his effee- 
t}ye means and rcsotirees, 

I shall first tpejik of the iiathT anny,* wblcb be must 
perforce entertain. 

Under this head are comprehended the mppom of 
Jmstingm and df Jessamseingue ; to whom, and la several 
Other the Magat grants large sums for the aervleo 

* th the original, * Milioe 4u 
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of a certain number of their ragiintm, to be kept alitayi 
ready and at liis disposal. bear an equal rank with 

the foreign and Mahometan Omrah, whether employed in 
the amiy which the King retains at all times iiear his 
person^ or in those stationed in the provinces. They are 
also generally subjected to the same regulations as the 
OmmAjt^ even t<i monnling guard ; with this difference, 
however, that the Rajax never mount within a fortress, 
but invariably without the walls, iiinlcr their owm tents, 
not enduring the idea of being cimfined during four^atilL 
twenty hours, and always refusing ti* enter any fortress 
unless well attended, and by men determined to sacrifice 
their lives for their leaders. This self devotion has been 
sufficiently proveil w hen attempts have been made to deal 
treacherously with «a Haja. 

There are many reasons why the Mogoi is obliged to 
retain linfas in his service. 

First. Ragi[>ous are not only i xcclh iit soldiers, but, im 1 
have said, some linjax can in any one day bring more than 
twenty thmi*«ind to the hehl. 

* ^ r 

St'coiui. I’ht y arc iicccssarv to keep in check sueb Iliijas 
as are not in the Mojioi’ii jiaj ; to retliice to subniissiuu 
those wlio lake up anus rat Iter than pay tribute, or refufue 
to join the army when summoned bj the 

Third. It is tlic Kind's fwilicy to fitment jealousy and 
discord amonxst t lit Jiujiis, and by eart^sii^ and favooring 
some more tlian others, he often succeeds, when desimni 
of doing so, ill kindling wars among them. 

Fourth. They arc always at hmid to be em|doyed agmiiud 
the /Wrtiw, or against any rebellious (}//tra6 or govembe. 

Fifth. Whenever the King of (iollmtla withholds bfe 
tribute, or evinces an iiieliiiation to defend tlieKingof 
apour or any neighlmuring Hoja whom the Mogoi wi«h«li 
to despoil or render tributary, llajn* »rp. sent against Wrt ’ 
in preference to OmnUut, who betii|f for the inost jpaif 
PertmtK, are not of the same religion as the to 

Sounu^, but Ckat, as are the Kings of Penm and 
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Sixth* The Mogai never ^nds the timjas more useftil 
than when he m engaged in hostility with the Persians* 
His ()mmh $9 m I have just remarked, are generally of 
that nation, and shudder at the idea of fighting against 
their natural King; especially because they acknowledge 
him as their hmm, their Calife or sovereign pontiff, and 
the descendant of to bear anus against whom 
therefore consider a great crime. 

I1ie Mogol is also compelled to engage Paimm in his 
service by reasons very similar to those 1 have assigned 
for employing ragipoui. 

In fine, he is reduced to the necessity of supporting 
those troops of foreigners, or Mogo/r, which w*c have 
noticed.; and as they form the principal force of the king- 
dom, and are inaintaincxl at an incredible ex }>ense, a de- 
tailed description of this force may not be unacceptable. 

These troops, both cavalry and infantry, may be eon- 
sidereil under two heads : one part m always near the 
Magot a person ; the other, as disjKTsed in the se%*eral 
provitkgcs* In n*gard to the cavalrj^ retained near the 
King, I shall speak first of the OiMroAf, then of the 
MameMars, next of the ItoHsindarx; and, last of all, of 
the common Iroopera, 1 shall then proceed to the in- 
fantry, and dwriln* the musketeers and all the fool-men 
who sene in the artillery, saying a word in fuissing on the 
horse artillery. 

It mitst iKit l>e imagined that the Omrnhs or Ldhis of 
the Mogo/V court arc members of ancient families, as our 
nobility in Frit$»ee, The King being proprietor of all the 
lands in the e^iplre, there can exist neither Dukedoins 
nor Mar<|uiiiate$ ; nor can any family be found {mssessed 
of Wealth aiisiitg from a domain, and living iipm its own 
patritnony. The courtieri are often not even descendanlii 
of OmrmkM^ because^ tlie King being heir of all th|ir poatc®- 
iions^ no family can long maintain its di^ncllon^ but« 
after the deaths is soon extingoished# and the 

»on», or at least the grandsons^ reduced geii<|faUy, we 
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might almost say, to beggaiy, and compelled to enlist as 
mere troopers in the cavaliy^ of some Ommk, The King, 
however, usually bestows a small pension on the widow, 
and often on the family ; and if the OmraKs life be suf- 
ficiently prolonged, he may obtain the advancement of 
his children by royal favour, particularly if their persons 
be well formed, and their complexions suificiently fair to 
enable them to pass for genuine Mogoh.^ But this ad- 
vancement through special favour proceeds slowly, for it 
is an almost invariable custom to })ass gradually irnm 
small salaries, and inconsiderable offices, to situatioiii of 
greater trust and emolument. The Omrahs^ therefijre, 
mostly consist of adventurers from different nations who 
entice one another to the court ; and are generally per- 
sons of low descent, some liaving been originally slaves, 
and the majority being destitute of education. The 
Mogoi raises them to dignities, or degrades them to 
obscurity, accortliJig to liis own pleasure and caprice. 

Some of the Ommfa have the title of llazarg, or lord of 
a thousand horse ; some, of lh>n lord of two thou- 

sand horse; some, of Pnige, lord of five thousand horse ; 
some, of Hechl, lord of seven tliousand horse ; some, of 
Ihli Hazarif, lord of ten thousand horse ; and sometimes an 
Ommh has the title of iJouftzdrh ihuzaty, lord of twelve 
thousand horse ; as was the case with the King's eldest 
son. Their pay is proportionate, not to tlie number of 
men, but to the iiiiinher of horses, and two horses are 
generally allowed to one trooper, in order that tlie ser- 
vice may be better }xtrformed ; for in ibt^ hot couptries 
it is usual to say that a soldier with a single horse has one 
foot on the ground. But let it not be supposed that an 
Ommh is expected to keep, or indeed that the King would 
pay for, such a body of liorse as is implied by the titles of 
Domzdeh or IJedd Hazary ; high-miuiiding names intended 
to impose on the credulous, and deceive Forrigiim. Tho 
King himself regulates as well the effective numhey 
* See pp. 3, 404. . 
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that eaisli Ommh in to maifitam, as the nommal namber 
which he need not keep, but which is also paid for, and 
usually forms the principal part of his salary. This salary 
is increased by the money that tlie Omrak retains out of 
every man's pay, and by what accrues from his felse re- 
turns of the horses he is supposed to provide ; all which 
renders the Ommh* a income very considerable, particularly 
when be is so fortunate as to have some good Jah-ghirs, or 
suitable lands, assigned to him for the payment of hi« 
salary : for I perceived that the Ommh under whom 1 
servnl, a Penge*IIazirry, or lord of five thousand, whose 
quota was fixed at five hunclred horses, ha<l yet a balance 
over after the payment of ail exj>eiises, of nearly five 
thousand erowiis a month, although, like ail those who 
have no Jah-ghirx, he wm a that is to say, one who 

drew his pay in cash from the treasmy*. Notwithstanding 
these large incomes, 1 was accpiaiiited with very' few* 
w<*althy Omrahx ; on tlie contrary, most of them are in 
embarrassed cireumstances, and ileeply in debt ; not that 
they are mined, like the nobility of other countries, by 
tlie extravaganc€* of their table, hut by the Ci>stly presents 
made to the King at certain annual festivals, and by their 
large establishments of wives, servants, camels, and horses. 

'file thnrahs in the provine€*s, in the armies, and at 
court, are very inittieroiis ; but it was not in my power to 
ascertain their mimlK^r, which is not fixed. 1 never mw 
less than five-and-tweiity to thirty at court, all of whom 
were in the receipt of the large incomes already imMitionetl, 
dependent for the amount uimui their number of horses, 
from one to twtdve thousand. 

It is these Owm/«r who attain to the highest honours 
and situations of the State, — at court, in the provinces, 
and in the armies ; and who are, as they call themselves, 
the Pillars of the Empire. Tney maintain the splendcuir 
of the <!0urt, and are never seen out-ofoloors b|it in the 

^ From the Persian word meaning silver, usc<l ta flic sense of 
ready money. 
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most superb apparel ; mounted sometimes on an elefdiaiit> 
sometimes on horseback, and not unfreqnently in a Palely 
attended bj many of their cavalry, and by a large body of 
servants on foot, who take their station in front, and at 
either side, of their lord, not only to clear the way, but to 
dap the flies and brush ofl* the dust with tails of peiteoeks; 
to carry the picquedeni ^ or spitmm, water to allay the 
Ommh*^ thirst, and sometimes account-books, and other 
papers. Kvt'iy Omnth at court is obliged » under a certain 
penalty, to repair twice a day to tiie assembly, for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the King, at ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning, when he is there seated to 
disj>ense justice, and at six in the evening. An Ommii 
must also, in rotation, keep guard in the fortress once 
every week, during foiir-aii<l-twefity hours. He sends 
thither his bed, ear|)et, and other furniture; the King 
supplying him with nothing hut his meals, 'rhese are 
received with pecuhar ceremony. I'hriec* the Ommk j>er- 
foniis the tmlim, or reverence, the face turned toward the 
royal apartment ; first dropping the hand down to the 
ground, and then lifting it up to tlie head.^ 

Whenever the King takes an excursion in liis Paiefyp 
on an elephant, or in a Tael-Himm (or t^velUng throne, 
carried upon tlu* shoulders of eight men, who are cleverly 
relieved from time to time wln-n on the march by eight 
others), all tfie Omrahs who are not |)re%eiited by illneiwi^ 
disabled by age, or exempted by a ptx'uliar office, arC 
bound to accompany him on horsehaerk, expeced lo the 

^ A capital transliteratioi) of the lliattet&oce word #pit» 

Ik>x. Hie ‘ pigtiaun ' of modern Ang!o liKiian calloquiaJ. Ill another 
English translation of this bof»k the w«*r<l piepiedmihm been rendtieil 
‘tooth-pick,’ a mistake that has been copied by othtrx 

* ‘The salutation called ladim consists in placing the back of the 
right band on the ground, and then raking it gently till die person 
stands erect, w hen he puts the palm of his hand ttjwii 
his head, which pleasing manner of saluting signihe* that be ll 
to give himEtlf as an offering/— 

lation, voL i. p. i$B, See p. 25B text, and footnote 'i ? 
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inclemency of tlie weather and to auffbcating cloniis m( 
dust. On every occasion the King i* ccnnpletely aheltered, 
whether taking the diversioii of hunting, marching at the 
head of hi« troops, or making his progresses from one city 
to another. When, however, he confines his hiitititig to 
the neighbourhood of the city, visits his country house or 
repairs to the mosque, he sometimes dispenses W'ith io 
large « retinue, and prefers being attended by such 
Omruh only as are that day on guard. 

MamfMun * are horsemen with mmseh pay, wliieh is a 
pTuliar }Miy, lioth honourable and considerable ; not equal 
to timl of the Omrah*, but iiiiieh greater than the eoinmon 
|Miy. Hence* they are IcKiked on as petty Omraks, and as 
lieing of the rank from which the (hnmh are taken, 
rhey acknow ledge no either chief but the King, and have 
inueli the same duties inqHised upon them as the Omrah, 
to w hom they wcmld b<* e<jual if they had horsemen under 
them, IIS formerly was sometimes the ease; but now they 
have only two, four, or six service Imrses, that is, such 
as bf ar the King’s mark : and their jmiv is, in some in- 
stances, as low as one hundred and fifty fvttjncsi jm'T month, 
ami never exceeils seven hundred, 'riu‘ii* number is not 
fixed/' but they are nuirh more numerous than the (>mmk$: 
besides those in the provinces and armies, there are never 
less tliim two or three hundred at t*ourt. 

Himzmdan art* also cavaliers, who receive their pay daily, 
as the word iiiijwirts ; Imt their pay is grt*ater, in some 
instances, than tliat of many of the mmmeMan. It Is, 
however, of a different kimi, ami not thought so honour* 
able, but the llm^dmtarB wrt not subject, like the Manseb- 
dars, to the Jgrwfnr; that is, are not txiund to take, at a 
valuation, carpets, and other pieces of fimiiture, that have 

* in Arabic anti IVrsian an cllkc, henct Mom&Mmr 
an dicer, litilihe wool was generally icatricietl to high o^llcials. 

* Akbar fixcti the nttuiber of Mmsalm ai dscy'Sia, t%,, cotres|»iMi 
with the value of the letters in the name of Allah. Set §lodbin«na% 

voi, i, p, 317, ' 
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been used in the King’s palace, and on which an un- 
reasonable value is sometimes set. Their number is very 
great. They till the inferior offices; many being elerkt 
and under-clerks ; while some are employed to affix the 
King’s signet to Banilies,^ or orders for the payment of 
money; and they scruple not to receive bribes for the 
quick issuing of these documents. 

The common horsemen serve under the Omrah : they 
are of two classes ; the first consists of those w ho keep a 
pair of horses w hich the Ommh is bound to maintain for 
the King’s service, and w hicli hear the ()mrah\K mark on the 
thigh, and the second of tliose wlui keep only <mc horse. 
The former are the more esteemed, and receive tl»e greater 
pay. The pay of the trtK)pers dej>eiids. in a great measure, 

^ A corre^}H)niled Famcwhat u> ihe nKnlorn chc<|uc ; il was a 
statement of nccouui which contixiiu*<l tictaiU uf the service or work 
for which it was issued, a lay onicr. Ii h:ui u. ]mss thu»ugh mniiy 
hands for ‘ counlersiunntuic ’ l»ek»5r heino a» tuaJly cashtnl. * The 
receipts and exjieml it ure uf the iinpcn.il \vcrksh<*f*s, the deposits and 
payments of sahaiics t<j the wojkm<‘i'. Hif whom tir.wv their pay 

on [militaryj de‘<crij stive rolK, .and others atcording to the 
j>erfonned by them, .ns the men cnj^aj^csl m the Imi^rial elephant and 
horse stables, and in the wagon dep.aitment^ are all made by 
{Avif p- 262). 

The Kmj>cior Akbar who <ngat»iseo in a very thonjttgh manner all 
the various departments of State, being desirous of avtiidiug delity, 
‘and from motives of kindness' ordered slnn certain classes of stale 
papers, among others hanits^ then all indodrd in the termi smubd^ 
need not lie place<l Ijcfore him jwrrs maily. 'I his practice ap|>eari 
from Ikntitr’s statement to have licen Ci/mi«ued Ijy succeeding 
Emperors, bat apparently with not ahogether salisfaciory re»nk$. 

At the present day the word hi^mt is applied to cer lain docwncnls of 
stale in Turkey, and in Stam^am newspajKsr, Ocioljtr 1st, 

1890, we read with reference to the d^nivgs oi Montignor Senumi 
the Bulgarian Archbishop, in Mace«ioma, ihstl . . . ‘Thclt can he 
little doubt, however, that, by the terms of Im Herat, he h strictly with- 
in his right in visiting all villages where the Exaridiisl fiopulatiqii ii In 
marked majority, and irs consecrating churches for them. Furthef^ 
more, Ireskles the written authority, which nnght cotint for very Uwk# 
he seems to enjoy if not the countenance, at least the tojeriiw^ th» 
Ttirkish authorities. , . ^ ^ 
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on the generosity of the Omrah, who may favour whom 
he pleases ; although it is understood by the that 

he that keeps only one horse shall not receive less than 
five-and-twenty mttpkx a month, and on tliat footing he 
calculates his accounts with the Omntiu.^ 

The foot-soldiers receive the siiiallest pay ; and, to be 
sure, the musketeers cut a sorry figure at the best of times^ 
which may l>e said to be when squatting on the grcmnd, 
and resting their innskets on a kind of wooden fork which 
Iifings to them. Even then, they are terribly afraid of 
burning their eyes or their long beartls, and above all lest 
some Dgen^ or evil spirit, should cause the bursting of 
their musket. Some have tw’enty roapka a month, some 
fifteen, some ten ; hut their artillery men who receive great 
pay, fwirticularly all the Fmaguis or Christians, — /*oifwgwrjrr, 
Epiglish, Ihtirh^ Hermans’, anti fnmeh; fugitives from Goa^ 
and iVoin the Ihiicft and Imglhh companies. Fonnerly, 
when tin* Mogols were little skilled in the management of 
artillery, the jmy of the Httntfpeam was more liberal, and 
there are still some rtnitaining who n^eeive two hundred 
nmpks 11 month : but now the King atimits them with 
difficulty into the service, anti limits their |Miy to thirty- 
two vanpkx, 

I'he artiUerv is tif two sorts, the luwy and the light, 
or, as they call the latter, the artiUerv of the stirrup. With 
respect to the heavy artillery', ! recollect that when the 
King, after his illiurss, went with his army to Ijtkar and 
AocAmiVr to pass the sumim r in that dear little * {mmdise of 
the litdk$* it eimslsted of seventy pieces of eannoti, mostly 
of brass, without reckoning from two to three hundred 
light camels, each of w hich carried a small fiekhpieee of 
the si«e of a double musket, attached on llie liaek of the 

^ In the n'liic of the Ein|>tror Aklsar, a {m\t horse) 

lroo[»er was paid according to the kiiul of hoy*e he maintainc<h and 
the amount varied from K*. 30 pr tncinem for an Iraqi f Arabian) to 
Hi, la for a Janglah, or what wcnihl no-e lie cilt«d a * country bred." 

The Arabic 
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aniuia}, much in the same manner as swivels are 6x:ed in 
our barks. I shall relate elsewhere this expetlitimi to 
Kiichefnire, and describe how the King, during that long 
journey, amused himself almost every day, with the sports 
of the field, sometimes letting his birds of prey loose 
against cranes ; sometimes hunting the nihgaus^ or grey 
oxen (a species of elk) ; another day hunting aiitelopea 
with tame leopardsS ; and then indulging in the exclu* 
sively royal hunt of the lion. 

The artillery of the stirrup, which also accompanied the 
Mogifl in the journey to lAihor and Kachemire, apjamred to 
me extremely well appointed. It consisted of fifty or sixty 
small field-pieces, all of brass ; each piece mounted on a well- 
made and handsomely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and another in front, and 
ornamented witli a \ariety of small red streamers. The 
carriage, with the driver, was drawn by two fine horses, 
and attended by a third horse, led by an assistant driver as 
a relay. The heavy artillery did not always follow the 
King, wlio was in tlie liabit of diverging from the highroad, 
in search of lumting-ground, or for the j)iirji 0 se of keeping 
near the rivers and other waters. It could not move along 
difficult passes, or cross the bridges of boata thrown over 
tlie rivers. But the light artillery is always intended to be 
near the King's person and on tliat accoimt takes the name 
of artillery of the stirrup. When he resumes his journey 
in the morning, and is disposed to shoot or hunt in game 
preserves, the avenues to which are guarded, it moves 
straight forward, and reaches with all possible speed the 
next place of encampment, where the royal tents and those 
of the principal Omrahs have been pitched since the pre-^ 
ceding day. Tlie guns are then ranged in front of the 
King’s quartei-s, and by way of signal to the army, fire a 
volley the moment he arrives. 

The army stationed in the provinces differs in iiothitig 
from that about the King's person, except in its superior 
numbers. In every district there are (htrahs, 
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Rmmndttm, common troopers, infantty and artillery. In 
the Dem^ alone the cavalry amoutita to twenty or five-and- 
twenty, and sometimes to thirty thousand; a force not 
more than sufficient to overawe the powerful King of 
Golkmda^ and to maintain the war against the King of 
p^kap^ur and the Rajas who, for the sake of mutual protect 
tion, join their forces with his. The number of troops in 
the kingdom of Kalfoul, which it is necessaiy to quarter in 
that country to guard against any hostile movement on the 
part of the Fenians, Augans, Bahuchees, aj\d I kiiow» not how 
many other mountaineers, cannot be less than twelve or 
fifteen thousand. In the kingdom of Kachemire there are 
more than four thousand. In Bengale, so frequently the 
seat of w'ar, the nuniljer is much greater ; and as there is 
no province which can dis|H:iise witli a military force, more 
or less numerous, acconling to its extent and particular 
situaiioii, the total amount of troops in llinmmtan is almost 
incredible. 

Leaving out of our present ealculation the infantry, which 
is of small ainouiit, and the number of horses, which is 
merely nominal, and is apt to deceive a superficial observer, 
I should think, with many persons well conversant with 
this matter, that the effective cavalry, commonly alnnit the 
King’s |>erson, including that of the Rajas and Pafans, 
amount to thirty-five or forty thousand ; which, added to 
those in the provinces, forms a total of more than two 
hundred thousand horse. 

] have said that the infaqtry was inconsiderable. 1 ilo 
not think that in the army immediately about the King, 
the number can exceed fifteen thousand, including mus- 
keteers, foot artillery, and generally, every person con- 
nected with that artillery. From this, an estimate may 
be formed of the number of infantry in the provinces. 
1 cannot account for the prodigious amount of ^ifantiy 
with which some people swell the armies of tl^e Great 
otherwise than by supposing that with tlie||ghtiiig 
men, they conft^uiid servants, sutlers, tradesmeii|aiid all 
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those individuals belonji^in^ to bazars, or markets, who 
accompany the troops.^ Including these followers, I can 
well conceive that the anny immediately about the King's 
person, particularly when it is known that he intends to 
absent himself for some time from his capitaLinay amount 
to two, or even three luindred thousand infantry. This 
will not be deemed an extravagant computation, if we 
bear in mind the immense quantity of tents, kitchens, 
baggage, furniture, and even women, usually attendant on 
the army. For the conveyance of all these are again 
required many elephants, oaniels, oxen, horses, and |K>rters, 
Your Ijordship will bear in mind that, from the nature and 
government of this country, where the King is sole pro- 
prietor of all the land in the empire, a capital city, such as 
Dehly or Jgm, derives its chief suf>port from the presence 
of the army, and that the population is reduced to the 
necessity of folhiwing the 3/oifo/ whenever he undertakes 
a journey of long eontinuaiiee. - Tiiosc cities resemble any 
place ratiter than Paris ; tliey miglit more fitly be com- 
pared to a camp, if t lie hHigingsaiul accominiHiations were 
not a little superior to those found in the tents of armies. 

It is also imjiortant to remark the absolute necessity 
which exists of paying the whole of this army every two 
months, from the umrak to tlie private soldier; for the 
King's pay is their only means of sustenance. 111 Fmucr, 
when the exigencies of the times prevent the government 
from immediately discharging an arrt^ar of debt, a|l officer, 
or even a private soldier, may c^iiitrivi* to live for some 
time by means of his own private ineoine ; but ill the 
Indies, any unusual delay in the jwsiyrnent of the troops it 
sure to he attended w ith fatal eoiiseqiietices ; after nellitig 
whatever trifling articles they may the iollllert 

disband and die of hanger. Toward the close of the late 
civil war, I discovered ii growing disfiotition In tho 

^ In ihe time of the Km(>erojr Akhar, porters, d4k niaueiil or 
men, glariiators wrestlers, palki bearers, ind watetn** 

carriers, were all classed as infantry. s See p, jil* 
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troopers to sell their horses^ which they wotild^ no doubt, 
soon have done if the war had been prolonged. And no 
wonder ; for consider, My Lord, tliat it is difficult to find in 
the Mogot s army, a soldier who is not married, who has not 
wife, children, servants, and slaves, all depending upon him 
for siipp<»rt, 1 have known many persons lost in amassement 
while contemplating the number of persons, amotmting to 
millions, who det>end for support solel}- on the King^s pay. 
Is it }K>ssible, they have asked, that any revenue can 
suffice for such incredible expenditure ? seeming to forget 
the riches of the Greal Mogol, and the peculiar manner in 
which Ilmdonsian is governed. 

But I have not enumerated all the exjienses inctirred 
hy the Great MogoL He keep in 7>rA/y and Agra from 
two to three thousand fine horses, always at hand in case 
of emergency : eight or nine hundred elephants, and a 
large number of baggage holies, mules, ami jiorters, 
iiitended to carry the numerous and capcious tents, with 
their fittings, his wives and women, funiitiire, kitchen 
apparatus, Ganges * and all the other artick*^ iieces- 

* Tht* Mogul Emiwors were great coanoisseyrs in the matter of 
gcKxi water, ami the fv>Uowitig extract from the Ain-t-JHari\ 
vol. L p. 55, regarding the depitment of s!ate» the Jkiar 
which had to do with the supply atid emding of drinking water, 
also with the supply of ice, then brought «n the form of froien 
snow from the Himalayas, it interesting, * flis Majesty calls this 
source of life water of immortality.” and has committed the 

care of this deprtmerit to pfojxrr fiersons. He does not drink much 
hut fwiys much attentiim to this matter. Both at home and on travels 
he drinks Ganges water. .S<mie trustworthy persists are sfationet! on 
the Iranks of that river, w ho despatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the Court w^as at inc capital A^ra .ind in Futtepore, Serkree, the 
water came from the dii^uict of Sarun,* Init now that his Majesty is in 
the Panjab, the water is brought from Hard war. For the cooking of 
thtfocKi, rain water or water taken from the Jamnah and Chenab is 

mixed with a liuk Ganges abater, (ki journeys and hunting 
parties hk Mi^Jesty, from his pred.ilecti’^m for good water, appoints 
^experienced men as water-tasters." 

in iwUinni w«oi^iw ; U»c fSa « on ^ 

wS* ttsUtaii, iiwt tlw *M(fc«ir«W 'ifiotittt «w iImw titw lr»ii» A*rr«- 
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mry for the camp, which the Mogol has allfays about 
as in his capiUl, things which are not considered iiee«58»aiy 
in our kingdoms in Euwpe. 

Add to this, if you will, the enormous expenses of the 
Seraglio^ where the consumption of fine cloths of gold, and 
l>rocadeR, silks, embroideries, pearls, musk, amber and sweet 
essences, is greater than can be conceived. 

Thus, although the Greni Mogot l>e in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, his expenditure l>eing much In the same 
proportion, he cannot |>ossess the vast surplus of wealth 
that most people seem to itnaginc. 1 admit that his 
income excee<ls probably the joint revenues of the Grand 
Seignior and of the King of Persia; but if I were to call 
him a wealthy monarch, it would be in the sense that a 
treasurer is to be considered wealthy who pays with one 
hand the large sums which he receives with the other. 

I should call that King effectively rich who, without 
oppressing or impov erishing liis |)eopU\ }K>sse.ssed revenues 
sufficient to support the exjx iises of a numerous and 
magnificent court — to erect grand and useful cdifie«?s — to 
indulge a liberal and kind disposition-- to maintain a 
military force for the defence of his domliiioiis^aiid, 
Wsides all this, to reserve an aceuinulating fund that 
would pmvide against any unforeseen rupture with his 
neighbours, although it should prove of some years' dura- 
tion. The Sovereign of the Indies is doubtless possessed 
of many of these advantages, but not to the degree- 
generally supposed. What I have said on the atll|Ject of 
the great expenses to wditch he is unax^oidably exposed^ 
has j>erhafB inclined you to this opinion ; and the tifi^ 
facts I am about to relate, of w hieh I had an opporlim#y 
to ascertain the correctness, will convince your Jord^l^ 
that the pecuniary resources of the Grent Mogol hln^f 
may be exaggerated. - ' 

First.— Toward the conclusion of the late war, 

Zeh was perplexed how to pay and supply his nltni^^ 
notwithstanding that the war had continued bi# 
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ymn., that the pay of the trtmps was less than iisuah that, 
with the ea<?epUoti of Bengule where HuUan A*a;Wi alill held 
oat, a profound tmnquillity reigned in ey^^ery part df Hin^ 
and that he liad m lately appropriateil to himself 
a large portion of the treasures of his father C/tah^Je/mn, 

Second . — Ckak Jehitn, who was a great economist, and 
reigned more than forty years without lieiiig involved in 
any great wars, never amassed six, kouraurs of rp^jmsJ 
But I «lo not include in this sum a great ahutidance 
of gold and silver articles, of various descriptions, 
curiously wrought, and covered with precious stones; or 
a prodigious quantity of pearls and gems of all kinds, 
of great sixe and value. I doubt whether any other 
Monarch |iossesses more of this species of wealth ; a 
throne of the great Magoi^ covered with |K^arls and 
(iiainonds. being alone value*!, if my memory be correct, 
at three k&utvun of rotipus. But all these precious 
stones, and valuable articles, are the s|Hiils of ancient 
princes, PuUtm and Uajas^ collected during a long course 
of years, and, increasing regularly under every reign, by 
prt!seuts whicli the Ommhs are compelled to make on 
certain aiiiiual festivals. The whole of this treasure is 
considered the properly of the emwn,* which it is criminal 
to touch, and upon the security of which the King, in a 
time of pressing necessity, would find it extremely difficult 
to raise the smallest sum. 

litefore I conclude, I wish tt> explain bow it hap{Kms that, 
filtlmugh this Empire of the Mogal is such an abyss for gold 
and silver, as 1 said before, these precious metals are not 
in greater plenty tn^re than where ; on the contrary, 
the iiihabitanta Itave leas the apfieararice of a moneyed 
people than those of many other parts of the glolie* 

Ip the first place, a large quantity is melted, re-melted, 
and waatetl, in fabricating women's bracelets, both for 

jMitf have alnauly stated [see p. aoo, fixaaotej tint a ;|s worth 
tweaty^dne sols. Om hundred thoumud ' make a, *4jt*^* 
JJWo hundred lec«|u«s one 
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the hands and feet, chains^ e^r-rSngs, nose and finger ringSj 
and a still larger quantity is consumed in manufacturing 
embrtnderies ; almhas, or striped silken stuffs ; dr 

fringes of gold lace, worn on turbans; gold and silver 
cloths; scarfs, turbans, and brocades.^ The quantity of 
these articles made in is incredible. All the troops, 
from the Ommh to the man in the ranks, will wear gilt 
ornaments ; nor will a private soldier refuse them to his 
wife and children, though the whole family should die of 
hunger ; which indeed is a common occurrence. 

In the second place, the as proprietor of the 

land, makes over a certain quantity to military men, as 
an equivalent for their pay ; and this grant is catted 
jfuLg/wV, or, as in Turkey, iimar; the word signify- 

ing the spot from w hich to draw% or the place of salary. 
Similar grants are made to governors, in lieu of their 
salary, and also for the sup|>orl of tlunr troops, on con- 
dition that they pay a certain sum annually to the King out 
of any surplus revenue that the land may yield. The lands 
not so granted are retainetl by the King as the j>eculiar 
domains of his house, and arc seldom, if ever, given in the 
way o( Jah-gftir ; and u|xhi these domains he keeps con-* 
tractors,'^ who are also bound to pay him att annual rent, 

* From the I’ersian wool turrth^ a lock of hair. Fringes, with 
which the emis of lurlwm clofhs are fmiiltcd off, 

* Recent tiavcUcrT» have rcnmrkc<i tipon this * ibyii* fof gold atl4 
silver,’ to use Bernier’s^ fore iUIe lanjjuage, in the East generally, afid'iti 
an interesting special article in I'he Timtt of Mardt 13th, 1891* dt* 
scribing the cutting of the top-knot (a ‘ coftung of ’ cereiluwy) of thf 
heir-apparent to the Crow n of Smin which look place on the 19th bf 
January, we read, r) pr{pfos of the grand procession 

*Bui a Siamese proce^*iion k in iivelf a aiarvtl, ctm»par«rd with wfiieli tlie 
ambitious Lord Mayor’* Show k a very affair. The Koy^l ewMim nJkmm 

worn by the King in hb palanquin, would, if con\ ':r(«d into sterlSiif, |ifty for a 

great many such show*. So wouUi \m jewelled uniform, and an would tl^ Crown of 
the snsail Prince. Many tl)ioti«a.nd& of pNOund^’ wcaih of pure gold k cartied dong oil 
the belt* and Court uniform* of the grandees : and an invmftcrry of th# other 
fMiTtm ^ dtsplaj^ed would rather a»tont%h a manager of Mage jpioce««kiits in 

In this connection see Appendix iv. 

® In the original, Firmkrs, 
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The pcrsens thus put in pcxmessioti of the lend, whether 
m governors, or contractors, have an authority 

almost absolute over the peasantry, and nearly as much 
over the artisans aiiil merchants of the towns and villages 
within their district ; and nothing can be imagined more 
eniel and oppressive than the manner in which it is 
exercised* There is no one before whom the Injured 
peasant, artisan, Or tradesman can pour out his just com* 
plaints; no great lords, parliaments, or judges of local 
courts, exist, as in Frame, to restrain the wickedness of 
those merciless oppressors, and the Kudu, or judges, are 
not invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs 
of these unhappy |jeople. This sad abuse of the royal 
authority may not he felt in the same degree near capital 
cities such as />A/y and Agra, or in the vicinity of large 
towns and seaports, because in those places acts of gross 
iiijustiee cannot easily be concealed from the court. 

This debasing state of slavery obstructs the progress of 
trade and influences the manners and mode of life of every 
individual. Theie can be little encouragement to engage 
in commercial pursuits, when the success with which they 
may be attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments 
of life, provokes the cupidity of a neighliourtng tyrant 
possessing Imth jiower and inclination to deprive any man 
of the fruits of hts industry. When wealth is acquired, as 
must sometimes be the case, the possessor, so far from 
living with increased comfort and asMlning an air of inde- 
pendence, studies the means by which he may appear 
indigent: his diw, lodging, and furniture, continue to 
be mean, and he is carefut, above all things, never to in- 
ditll^ in the pleasures of the table. In the ineantime, 
hli gold and silver remattt buried at a great depHi in the 
gibimd ; agreeable to the general practice atmmg the 
peaatntry, artisans and merchants, whether 

but especially among the lidter,%h.||'ponies» 
Iginost exelnslvely the trade and wealth of the fouhliy, 
snd who believe that the money concealed du^ng life 
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ndll prove beneficiel to them after death* A few indl^ 
vtduids alone who derive their income from the Kiii|r or 
frmn the Omraks, or who are protected by a pow^nl 
patron^ are at no pains to counterfeit poverty^ but partake 
of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

I have no doubt that this habit of secretly burying the 
precious metals^ and thus withdrawing them from circular- 
tion^ is the principal cause of their apparent scarcily in 
HindomUm, 

From what 1 have said^ a question will naturally arise^ 
whether it would not be more advantageous for the King 
as well as for the people, if the former ceased to be sole 
possessor of the land, and the right of private property ^ 
were recognised in the Indies as it is with us? I have 
carefully compared the condition of Eumpean states, where 
that right is acknowledged, with the condition of those 
countries where it is not known, and am persuaded that 
the absence of it among the people is injurious to the best 
interests of the Sovereign himself. We have seen how in 
the Indies the gold and silver disappear in consequence 
of the tyranny of Timariots, Governors, and Revenue 
contractors — a tyranny which even the monarch, if so 
disposed, has no means of controlling in provinces not 
contiguous to his capital^^ tyranny often so excessive m 
to deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries df 
life, and leave them to die of misery and exhaustion — a 
tyranny owing to wtiich those wretched people either 
have no children at all, or have them only to endure th^ 
agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age-^ 
tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the sdl firmn 
his wretched home to some neighbouring state, in hopes 
of finding milder treatment, or to the armyi yrherc hifl 
becomes the servant of some trodper* As the grounil 
is seldom tilled otherwise than by coippuision^ and m 
no person is found willing and able to repair the ditc|M 
and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens tiS|j 
^ In the original, ce Miin si ce Tim, 
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the whole couiitry i$ badly etiltjh^ed^ and a great paft 
rendiered tinpmduetive from dbie want of irrigatioti. The 
boiisesi tooj are left In a dilipidated eonditlon^ tbere 
being few people who will either build new ones^ or repair 
thoae which are tumbling down. The peasant eanmrf 
avoid asking himself this question: ^ Why should I toil 
for a tyrant who may c^ome to-morrow and lay his rapaciotui 
hands upon all I .possess and value^ without leaving me, if 
such should he his humour^ the means to drag on my 
miserable existence ? ' — The Tiraariots, Governors, and 
Revenue contractors, on their part reason in this manner : 
^ Why should the neglected state of this land create un- 
easiness in our minds? and why should we expend our 
own money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be 
deprived of it in a single moment, and ditr exertions would 
benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw 
from the soil all the money we can, though the peasant 
should starve or abscond, and we should leave it, when 
commanded to quit, a dreary wilderness.' 

The facts I have mentioned are sufficient to account for 
the rapid decline of the Asiatw slates. It is owing to 
this miserable system of government that most towns in 
Hindausim are made up of earth, mud, and other wretched 
materials ; that there is no city or town which, if it be 
not already ruined and deserted, does not bear evident 
marks of approaching decay. W’ithout confining our 
remarks to so distant a kingdom, i|pe may judge of the 
ellects of despotic power unrelentingly exercised, by the 
present condition of Mesopotamia^ Anatolia, P&ksime, the 
once wonderful plains ot^AnthcA, and so many other 
iri^ions anciently well cultivated, fertile, and populous, 
but now desolate, and in many parts marshy, pestiferous, 
gnd unfit for hhman habitation. Pgypl slso exhibits a sad 
picture of an enslaved country. More than one-tenth 
of that incomparable territory has been lost^ within 
"we last eighty years, because no one will be|at the 
: expense of repakiiig the irrigation channels, and c^ifining 
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the Niie within its banks. The low lands are thus 
violently inundated, and covered with sand, which cani^t 
be removed without much labour and exjpense. Can it 
excite wonder, that under these circumstances, the arts 
do not flourish here as they would do under a better 
govemment, or as they flourish in our happier France ^ 
No artist can be expected to give his mind to his calling 
in the midst of a people who are either wretchedly poor, 
or who, if rich, assume an appearance of poverty, and who 
regard not the beauty and excellence, but the cheapness 
of an article : a people w hose grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value, and according to their 
own caprice, and who do not hesitate to punish an im- 
portunate artist, or tradesman, with the kortah, that long 
and terrible whip hanging at every OmraFs gate. Is it 
not enough also to damp the ardour of any artist, 
when he feels that he can never hof>e to attain to any 
distinction ; that he shall not be pennitted to purchase 
either ofliee or land for the benefit of himself and family ; 
that he must at no time make it appear he is the owner 
of the most trifling sum ; and that he may never ventuSre 
to indulge in good fare, or to dress in fine apparel, lest he 
should create a suspicion of his possessing motley f * The 
arts in the Indies would long ago have lost thdr beauty 
and delicacy, if the Monarch and principal OatmA# did not 
keep in their pay a number of artists who work in their 
houses,^ teach the chtfAren^ and are stimulated to exertion 
by the hope of reward and the fear of the Aorm** Tli| 
protection aflbrded by powerful patrons to adefa mefcliailii : 
and tradesmen who pay the workmen rather 
wages, tends also to preserve the arts* 1 say rathff 

^ In x8Sa on the occasion of ihe formatfon of a loan 
arts and manttfaciitres in connection with iln Agricahural Exhibhi# 
at Lucknow, many of the possessors of various ancient fatnily jewi^r* 
amulets, and other works of art, were at first unwilling to 
kst by their doing so they should aa{aire the reputation of b^9||< 
wealthy and be assessed at a high rate for Income^taji* 

• See p* asfl text, and footnote ** 
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higher wages^ for It should not be itifeired (mn the godd* 
tiess of the mamifftetures^ that the worlciiiaii is held in 
esteem^ dr arrives at a state of independetiee. Nothing 
but sheer necessity or blows from a endgel keeps him 
emplo^d ; be never can become ricb^ and he feels it no 
trifling matter if he have the means of satisiyiiig the 
emvings of hunger, and of covering his body with the 
coarsest raiment If money be gained, it does not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase 
the wealth of the merchant who, in his turn, Is not a 
little perplexed how to guard against some act of outrage 
and extortion on the part of his superiors. 

A profound and universal ignorance is the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society as 1 have endeavoured 
to describe. Is it possible to establish in Hindouslan 
academies and colleges properly endowed ? Where shall 
we seek for founders ? or, should they be found, where are 
the scholars? Where the individuals whose property is 
sufficient to support their children at college ? or, if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so clear a 
imad’ of wealth ? Ijistly, if any persons should be tempted 
to commit this great imprudence, yet where are the 
benefices, the employments, the offices of trust ati4<hg^lt>% 
that require ability and science and are calculated to ex- 
cite the emulation and the hopes of the young student ? 

Nor can the commerce of a country so governed be 
conducted with the activity and ituccess that we witness in 
JSifropr; few are the men who will voluntarily endure 
labour aiul anxiety, and incur danger, for aiiotber person's 
bauefit,— for a governor iTtio may appropriate to his own 
tiic the profit of any speculation. Let that profit be ever 
so great, the man by whom it lias been made must still 
wfear the garb of indigence, and fare no better. In regard 
to eatiiqi a||d drinking, than his poorer neighkpra In 
oases, indeed, where the merchant is protcc^ by a 
military man of rank, he may be inditeed to cflbark in 
oommerdal enlerpiisea ,* but still he muid be th^diave of 
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his patmn, who will exact whatever terms be pleases as 
the price of his protection. 

The Great Mogol cannot select for his service, prinees, 
noblemen and gentlemen of opulent and ancient families; 
nor the sons of his citizens, ipWhants and manufa<^Fer8 ; 
men of education, possessing a high sense of propriety, 
aibctionately attached to their Sovereign, ready to sup- 
port, by acts of valour, the reputation of their family, and, 
as the occasion may arise, able and willing to maintain 
themselves, either at court or in the army, by means of 
their own patrimony ; animated by the hope of better 
times, and satisfied with the approbation and smile of their 
Sovereign. Instead of men of this description, he is 8U^ 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal ; by parasites raised 
from the dregs of society; strangers to loyalty and 
patriotism; full of insufferable pride, and destitute of 
courage, of honour, and of decency. 

The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the 
enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of 
a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to in- 
cessant labour for the benefit of others ; and driven to 
despair by every kind of cruel treatment, tbeir revolt 
their flight is only prevented by the presence of a railita^ 
force. 

The misery of this ill-fated country is increased by tnfe 
practice which prevails too much at all times, but espedilly 
on the breaking out of an important war, of selling the 
different governments for immense spms in hard cash. 
Hence it naturally becomes the princijpal object of the 
individual thus appointed Governor, to obtain repayment 
of the purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at 
a ruinous rate of interest. Indeed whether the govern- 
ment of a province has or has not been bought, 
Governor, as well as the timamt and the farniat of tite 
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revetiuei mmt find the meens of making valuable ipieients* 
every year, to a Visir, a Eunuch, a lady of the ScmgUc, 
and to any other person whose influence at court he eon- 
siders indispensable. The Governor must also enforce the 
payment of the regular tribute to the King ; and although 
he was originally a wretched slave, involved in debt, and 
without the smallest patrimony, he yet becomes a great 
and opulent lord. 

Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land. The 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many petty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority ; and as there is 
no one to whom the oppressed subject may appeal, he 
cannot hope for redress, let his injuries be ever so grievous 
or ever so frequently repeated. 

It is true that the Great Mogol sends a Vakea-Nems ^ to 
the various provinces ; that is, persons whose business it is 
to communicate every event that takes place ; but there 
is generally a disgraceful collusion between these officers 
and the governor, so that their presence seldom restrains 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people. 

Governments also are not so often and so openly sold 
ill Hindoustan as in Turkey, I say ' so openly,’ because the 
costly presents, made occasionally by the governors, are 
nearly equivalent to purchase-money. Tlie same persons, 
too, generally remain longer in their respective govern- 
ments than in Turkey, and the people are gradually less 
oppressed by governors of some standing than when, in- 
digent and greedy, they first take possession of their 
province. The tyranny of these men is also somewhat 

* A corruption of the j^ersian word WdkCaknawis, a newswriter, an 
institution of the Emperor Akbnr’s. Fryer partly attributed Aurang- 
leb’s non-success in the Deccan, although he had large arnues there, 
to the false reports sent by his newswriters, stating ; — * Notwithstand^ 
ing all these formidable Numbers, while the Generals and 
consult to deceive the Emperor, on whom he depends for a true state 
of things, it can never be otherwise but that they unist be nds* 
represented, when the Judgment he makes must be by a iilse Fer- 
ipective.' " 
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mitigateci by the apprehensian that the people, if used 
with excessive cruelty, may abandon the countiy, and seek 
an asylum in the territory of some as indeed happens 
very often. 

In Persia likewise are governments neither so frequently 
nor so publicly sold as in Turkey ; for it is not tincommon 
for the children of governors to succeed their fathers. The 
consequence of this better state of things is seen in the 
superior condition of the people, as compared to those of 
Turkey. The Persians also are more polite, and there are 
even instances of their devoting themselves to study. 

Those three countries, Turkey y Persia ^ and Hindmstan^ 
have no idea of the principle of tneum and luum, relatively 
to land or other real possessions ; and having lost tliat 
respect for the right of property, which is the basis of all 
that is good and useful in the world, necessarily resemble 
each other in essential points: they fall into the same 
pernicious errors, and must, sooner or later, experience 
the natural consequences of those errors — tyranny, ruin, 
and misery 

How happy and thankful should we feel, My Lord, that 
in our quarter of the globe. Kings are not the sole pro* 
prietors of the soil ! Were they so, we should leek in vain 
for countries well cultivated and populous^ fc^ well-built 
and opulent cities, for a jKilite, coutentedi and fiourisb- 
ing people. If this exclusive and baneful right prevailed, 
far different would be the real riches of Ute soverelfiia of 
Europe, and the loyalty and fidelity with which they 
served. They would soon reign over solitudes and dcsserhi^ 
over mendicants and barbarians. 

Actuated by a blind and wicked ambition to be nnwe 
absolute than is warranted by the laws of God and of 
nature, the Kings of Asia grasp at everything, until at 
length they lose everything^v if they do not alioi^a 
find themselves without peeuniaiy resoaree»> they in^ 
variably disappointed in ihe expectation of aequil^ 
riches which they covet. If the same system of govi«iw^ 
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existi!4 %ith m, wbere^ I must again mk, abniild we find 
Piinees, Prelates^ Neblea^ epolent Citiaena, and thriving 
Tradesmeiii ingenious Aiiisans and Manufiseturers ? 
Where should we look for such eities as JRaw, 
Tmdmtse^ Brnm^ or» if you will, London, aii4 many 
others? Where should we see that infinite number of 
towns and villages; all those beautiful country houses^ 
those fine plains, hills and valleys, cultivated with so much 
care, art and labour ? and what would become of the ample 
revenues derived from so much industry, an industry 
beneficial alike to the sovereign and the subject? The 
reverse of this smiling picture would, alas! be exhibited. 
Our large towns would become uninhabitable in conse- 
quence of the unwholesome air, and fall into ruins without 
exciting in any person a thought of preventing or repair- 
ing the decay ; our fertile hills would be abandonetl, and 
the plains would be overrun with tbonis and weeds, or 
covered with pestilential morasses. The excellent ac- 
commodation for travellers would difsapfiear; the good 
inns, for example, between Parijs and would 

dwindle into ten or twelve wretched caravansaries, and 
travellers lie reduced to the necessity of moving, like the 
Grimes, with everything about them. The Eastern 
Karnmns^Stfroh resemble large l>anis, raised and paved all 
round, in the same manner as our PmGnenf Hundreds of 
human beings are seen in them, mingled with their horses, 
mules, and camels. In summer these huildtngs are hot and 
suffocating, and in winter nothing but the breath of so 
tetiy animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold. 

But there are countries, I shall be told, such for instance 
as the Grand Seigniors dominions, which we know better 
than any without going as far as the Imiies, where the 
principle of menm and iumi is titiknowm, which not only 
preserve thel^ existence, biit maintain a great ah^ in- 
creasing power. “V, # , 

An empire so prodigiously extensive as that p the 
Grand Sej^pmr^ compiisiiig countries whose sollf|s so 

W:. 
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deep and excellent that even without doe cultil^limi it 
will continue fertile for many years, cannot be otherwiic 
than rich and powerful. Yet bow insignificant is the 
wealth and strength of Tufietf in comparison to its extent 
and natural advantages ! Let us only suppose that country 
as populous and as carefully cultivated as it would becmne 
if the right of private property were recognised and acted 
upon, and we cannot doubt that it could raise and support 
armies as numerous and well-appointed as formerly : but 
even at Co^animople three months are now required to 
raise five or six thousand men. I have travelled through 
nearly every part of the empire, and witnessed how 
lamentably it is ruined and de|>opulated. Some support 
it undoubtedly derives from the Chrisliun a/arcs brought 
from all quarters; but if that country continue many 
years under the present system of government, it must 
necessarily fall and )>erish from innate w^eakness, though, 
to all apjieanince, it is now preserveil by that weakness 
itself; for there is no longer a governor, or any other 
person, ]>ossessed of |>ecuniary means to undertake the 
least enterprise, or who could find the men he would re^ 
quire to accomplish his purpose. Strange means of pre- 
servation ! Turkey seems to owe its transient existence to 
the seeds of destruction in its own bofmni ! To remove 
the danger of commotion and put an end .to all {am on 
that subject, nothing more appears necessaiy than the 
measure adopted by a Branm^ of Fegu, who aettiaU^jf 

* Thus in the original. Ferdinand Mendez Piitlo, who travelled lit , 
Pegu about 1542-45, styles the then king of that emnitf BmmSd* It; 
is prolKible that Bernier uses the term to denote the Supreme King of 
Pegu, who in 1593 caused many of his most loyal oiEcers to be put to 
death, and by othm* deeds of cruelty so alarmed his subject# that thou* f 
sands abandoned the country and fied, which thus became depOpulaO^ : 
and uncultivated. See chapter btiii. of Tkc oaef 

Ferdinand Mendet Pinto^ a Portugal ; During Ats travels fir tka tfeud,' 
of &ne-and 4 wmty years in the Kingdoms of Ethiopia^ Ckhm^ . • Dg 0 \ 

• * London 1663, which is entitled Thai which the King of 0 ^ 

after his arrivai at the city <2/* Pegu, together with his initiegn 9 gef%t 0 tfi^ 
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caused Ihe death of half the population bjr fiunitie, con* 
verted the eountiy into foreats, aiid prevented for many 
yean the tillage of the land. But all this did not suffice : 
even this plan was unsuccessful ; a division of the kingdom 
took place» and Am, the capital^ was very lately on the 
|ioint of being captured by a handful of fugitives from 
CMna.^ We must confess, however, that there seems 
little probability of the total ruin and destruction of the 
Turkish empire in our day — it will be happy if we see 
nothing worse ! — because the neighbouring states, so far 
from being able to attack it, are not in a condition to 
defend themselves efieetually, without foreign aid, which 
remoteness and jealousy will always render tardy, in- 
efficient, and liable to suspicion. 

If it be oliserved that there is no reason why eastern 
states should not have the benefit of good laws, or why 
the {>eople in the provinces may not complain of their 
grievances to a grand /'inV, or to the King himself; 1 
shall admit that they are not altogether destitute of good 
laws, which, if properly administered, would render Asia 
as eligible a residence as any other part of the world. 
But of what advantage are good laws when not observed, 
and when tlierc is no |K>ssibility of enforcing their 
observance ? Have not the provincial tyrants been 
nominated by the same grand f irir and by the same 
King, who alone have power to redress the people's 
wrongs f ami is it not a fact that they have no means 
of appointing any but tyrants to rule over the provinces ? 
either the Ftsir or the King has sold the place to the 
(iovemor. And evai admitting that there eaisted a 
disposition to listen to a complaint, bow is a poor peasant 
or a ruined artisan to defray the expenses of a Journey 
to the capital, and to seek justice at one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred leagues from home ? He ivould 

* This happeiWid in May 1659, and it is mid that the rcjpv lji of the 
Chinese was mainly due to the skill and bravery of native ^lisiltii 
fanners, descendants of Fortufueie capiiv es^ f 
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be waylaid and murdered, as frequently bappenSj^ dr 
sooner or later fall into the Governor's hands, and be 
at his mercy. Shoifld he chance to reach the royal 
residence, he would find the friends of his oppressor 
busy in distorting the truth, and misrepresenting the 
whole affair to the King, In short, the Governor is 
absolute lord, in the strictest sense of the word. He 
is in his own person the intendant of justice, the parlia- 
ment, the presidial court, and the assessor and receiver 
of the King's taxes, A Persian^ in speaking of these 
greedy Governors, Timariots, and Farmers of Revenue, 
aptly descnl>es them as men who extract oil out of sand. 
No income appears adequate to maintain them, with 
their crowds of harpies, w^omen, children, and slaves. 

If it be remarked that the lands which our Kings bold 
as domains are as well cultivated, and as thickly peojded 
as other lands, my answer is that there can l)e no mnalogy 
between a kingdom whose monarch is proprietor of a few 
domains, and a kingdom where the monarch possesses, in 
his own right, every acre of the soil In France the laws 
are so reasonable, that the King is the first to obey them : 
his domains are held without the violation of any right ; 
his farmers or stewards may be sued at . law, and the 
aggrieved artisan or peasant is sure to find t^ress against 
injustice and oppression. But in eastern ^unifies, tlia 
weak and the injured are without any refuge whatever { 
and the only law that decides all eotiiroversies is ihe eanif 
and the caprice of a governor. ^ 

There certainly however, some may say, are soine ad- 
vantages peculiar to despotic governments: they JhWr 
fewer lawyers, and fewer law-suits, and those few 
more speedily decided. We cannot, indeed, too gf^lljr 
admire the old Persian proverb, Ka-kac K&irid 
hoc Deras:^ ^Speedy injustice u preferable to 
justice.' Protracted law-suits are, I admit, insupportable 

^ Or, as more correctly transliterated, N4-ka^p A&iak 
haqqi dir6%. 
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evils in my Stnte^ And It is Incumbent upon a Sovereign 
to provide a remedy against them. It is certain that no 
remedy would be so efScaelous as i|he destruction of the 
right of private property. Do away with this meuw and 
tmm^ and the necessity for an infinite number of legal 
proceedings will at once cease, especially for those which 
are important, long, and intricate : the larger portion of 
magistrates employed by the King to atlminister justice to 
his subjects will also become useless, as will those swarms 
of attorneys and counsellors who live by jodiekl contests. 
But it is equally certain that the remedy would be 
infinitely worse than the disease, and that there is no 
estimating the misery that would afflict the country. 
Instead of magistrates on whose probity the monarch can 
depend, we should be at the mercy of such rulers as I 
have described. In Asia, if justice be ever administered, 
it is among the lower classes, among persons who, being 
equally poor, have no means of corrupting the judges, and 
of buying false witnesses ; witnesses always to be had 
ill great numbers, at a cheap rate, and never punisiied. 

1 am speaking the language of several years* experience ; 
iny information was obtained from various quarters, and is 
the result of many careful iiiquiries among the nati%TS, 
European merchants long settled in the eouiitry, amluissa- 
dors, consuls, arid interpreters.^ My iesitraotiy is, I 
know, at variance with the account given by most of our 
travellers. They happened, perhaps, in fiassiiig through 
a town, to sec two poor men, the dregs of the people, in 
the presence of a Kadi. Our countryman may have seen 
them hurried out ot court to fCceive, either the one or 
the other, if not both, hard blows on the soles of the feet, 
unless the parties were Inimediately dismissed with a 
‘ ^ or a few soft words which the magbUrate 

sometimes utters when he finds that no biibe can be 

* fhicA^mm in the originfti, our ‘ dragoman. ’ 

^ Imeuded for mMtiiM * Be at iieace, my ehildreti,* 

Itsnl to advisiig them to iOltle Ihclr case out of court. f 
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expected* No dotxbt^ this summaiy mode of {imeeief^^ 
. exeited the admimtion of oar travellef% and they 
to Fmkee, exclaiming^ * O, what an exeelltnt and 
administrallon of justice ! O, the upright K^is ! Mweb 
for the imitation of French magistrates ! * not €mii#eril% 
that if the party really In the wrong had possessed the 
means of putting a couple of crowns into the hands of the 
Kadi or his clerks, and of buying with the same sum two 
false witnesses, he would indisputably have gained his 
cause, or prolonged it as long as he pleased* 

Yes, My Lord, to conclude briefly I must repeat It ; take 
away the right of private property in land, and you intro^ 
duce, as a sure and necessary consequence, tyranny, slaveiy, 
injustice, beggary and barbarism : the ground will cease to 
be cultivated and become a dreary wilderness ; in a wwd^ 
the road will be opened to the ruin of Kings and the de» 
struction of Nations. It is the hope by which a man k 
animated, that he shall retain the fruits of his induiltyi and 
transmit them to his descendants, that forms the main 
foundation of everything excellent and beneficial in this 
sublunaiy state ; and if we take a review of the difiereni 
kingdoms in the world, we shall find that thiqr prosper 
or decline according as this prindple is ackpdwledged or 
contemned ; in a word, it is the prevale^i^ mr neglect 
of this principle which changes and divalm|es the fiwse 
of the earth. 
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IVO MONSIEUR 
DE LA 

MOTHE LE VAYER 

Written at Dehli the first of July 1(56.1. 


Cmiaining a detcripliou of Dehli and Agra, Ihe Capiial Cilia 
of the Entire of the Grtai Mogol, together tiilh mrioiu 
delaiU illustralitv of the Court IJfe and the ChAHtaiion 
if the MogoU and the People of the Jndiet. 



I know that your > first inquiries on my jretuni to 
Prtmce will be riMpecting the capital cities of this empire. 
Ifiet will be awcioua to learn if Dehli and Agra rival 

* Fna^ de la AfMhe k Vayer, isSS-ifiys, was a very v«j|iiin|aoas 
Wkd aUa writer on etkBolqpcal, |[eognq)hica], and historical subjeris. 
He woceeded his father FdUx, who died on the asth Septoflber 163$, 
in a parlkBlWitBry office, but •oon ahoaddned lav Jot ieHert<.| Bernier 
wan <»ie of his meet intimale friends, and when he came i|^ see him 
as he lay on his denth'hed, almost his iast nttwance was tlk!Wteet!ng, 
^'1^ himi qasUce .noavellel aves'vons da gnuid (Wrii! 

what news htwe you of th* i^lMt Mog^ 1) 
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P&ris in beauty, extent, and number of inhabitmibi^ t 
hasten, therefore, to gratify your curiosity upon 
points, and I may perha[)s inters|iierse a few other matters 
which you will not find altogether uninteresting. 

In treating of the beauty of these towns, I must premise 
that I have sometimes been astonished to hear the con- 
temptuous manner in which Europeans in the Indm speak 
of these and other places. They complain that the 
buildings are inferior in beauty to those of the Western 
world, forgetting that different climates require diflTerent 
styles of architecture ; that what is useful and proper at 
Paris, Loadoii, or Amsterdam, would be entirely out of 
place at Dehli ; insomuch that if it were possible for any 
one of those great capitals to change place with the 
metropolis of the Indies, it would become necessary to 
throw doivn the greater part of the city, and to rebuild it 
on a totally different plan. Without doubt, the cities of 
Europe may boast great beauties ; these, however, are of 
an appropriate character, suited to. a cold climate. Thus 
Dehli also may possess beauties adapted to a wann climate. 
The heat is so intense in Hindoustan, that no one, not 
even the King, wears stockings ; the only cover for the 
feet being bahomhes} or slippers, while the head is pro- 
tected by a small turban, of the finest and most delicate 
materials. The other garments are proportionably light. 
During the summer season, it is licarcely posaible to keep 
the hand on the wall of an apartment, or the head on a 
pillow. For more than six successive months, eveiybody 
lies in the open air without covering — the commoii people 
in the streets, the merchants and persons of c«fedltioii 
sometimes in their courts or gardens, and somefiiiies bn 
their terraces, which are fywt carefully watered. Now* 
only suppose the streets of Jaques m S* Dmh trami* 
ported hither, with their close houses and endless sto«i|ie^|; 
would they be habitable? or would it be possible to 
in them during the night, when the absence of wIlSl 
* Paonpmk ; literally feot-ayver^ 
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kkdtmmt the beat altnoat to mffmManf Suppose one 
Ifst returned on bmaeback^ half dead with heat and 
dnat^ and drenched, as usual, in perspiration ; and then 
imagine the luxuiy of squeezing up a narrow dark stair- 
case to the fourth or fifth story, there to remain almost 
choked with beat. In the /adtrs, there is no such trooblo 
some task to perform. You have only to swallow quickly 
a draught of fresh water, or lemonade ; to undress ; wash 
face, hands, and feet, and then immediately drop upon a 
sofa in some shady place, where one or two servants fan 
you with their great fmnkas^ or fans. But I shall now 
endeavour to give you an accurate description of Dehli, 
that you may judge for yourselves how far it has a claim 
to the appellation of a beautiful city. 

It is about forty years ago that Chak-Jekm, father of the 
present Great Mogol, Jureng-Zef>e, conceived the design of 
immortalising his tiaine by the erection of a city near the 
site of the ancient DehlL This new capital he called after 
his own name, Chah-^Jehita-^Abad, or, for brevity, Jekan^ 
Abad ; that is to say, the colony of Chah-Jehan, Here he 
resolved to fix his court, alleging as the reason for its 
removal from Agra, that the excessive heat to which that 
city is exposed during summer rendered it unfit for the 
residence of a monarch. Owing to their being so near at 
hand, tl^ ruins of old DekU have served to build the new 
city, and IW the hidies they scarce speak any more of DMi, 
but only of Jehmi-Almd ; however, as the city of Jehm- 
Abad is not yet known to us, I intend to speak of it under 
the old name of DehU, with wliieh we are familian 

DpM, then, is an entirelj^ new city, situated in a flat 
country, on the banks of the Gmma, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and buiU on one bank only in such 
^ manner that it terminates in this place very much jin the 
Ibfte of a ereacent, having but one bridge of boats cross 
to the country. Excepting the side where tl is <|eifended 
by tbe rl^er, the city is enoompassed by walls of;J|nrick. 

^ Thus fa original | a mispiisit f<u 
0 
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The fortifications, however, are very incomplete, at there 
are neither ditches nor any other kind of addltiotia) 
defence, if we except fiaiiklng towers of antique shape*^ 
at intervals of about one hundred paces» and a bank 
of earth fomiing a platform behind the walls, four or five 
feet in thickness. Although these works encompass not 
only the city but the citadel, yet their extent is less than 
is generally sup}>osed. I have accomplished the circuit 
with ease in the space of three hours, and notwithstanding 
I rode on horsel)ack, 1 do not think my progress exceeded 
a league per hour. In this computation I do not however 
include the suburbs, which are considerable, comprising a 
long chain of buildings on the si<le of Lahor^ the extensive 
remains of the old city, and three or four smaller suburbs. 
By these additions the extent of the eity is so much 
increased that a straight line may l>e traced in it of more 
than a league and a half ; and though 1 cannot undertake 
to define exactly the circumference, because these suburbs 
are interspersed with extensive gardens and open spaces, 
yet you must see that it is very great. 

The citadel, which contains the MehaUe or *SVmg/io, and 
the other royal apartments of which i shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter, is round, or rather setnieircuiar. If 
commands a pro.sjiect of the river, from which it it 
separated by a sandy sfmeo of considerable le«|rth and 
width. On these sands are exhibited the combats of 
elephants, and there the corps belonging to the OfimiAir 
or lords, and those of the Rajas or grahVe princes, pass In 
review before the Sovereign, who witnesses the spectacle 
from the windows of the palace. The walls of the Cttadcl^ 
as to their antique and round towers, resemble those of 
the city, but befog partly of brick, and partly of a rwl stone 
which resembles marble, they have a better appearmice* 
The walls of the fortress likewise excel those of the toom 
in height, strength, and thiekiicss, l>eing capable of 
admitting small field-pieces, which are pointed lowaid 
the city. Except on the side of the river, tibe dfadf ) 
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is defended by a deep ditch faced with hewn stone^ 
filled with water, and stocked with fish. Considerable 
as these works may appear, their real strength is by 
no means great, and in my opinion a battery of moderate 
force would soon level them with the ground. 

Adjoining the ditch is a large garden, filled at all times 
with flowers and green shrubs, w^htch, contrasted with the 
stupendous red walls, produce a beautiful effect. 

Neat to the garden is the great royal square, faced on 
one side by the gates of the fortress, and on the opposite 
side of which tenniiiate the two most considerable streets 
of the city. 

The tents of such /hv/os as are in the King's pay, and 
whose weekly tuiti it is to mount guard, are pitched in 
this square ; those petty sovereigns having an insuperable 
objection to be enclosed within walls.' 'Fhe guard within 
the fortress is inotinted by the Ommks and Mamtbdars. 

In this place also at break of day they exercise the royal 
horses, w liicii are kept in a spacious stable not far distant ; 
and here the Koiml-kmi, or grand Muster-master of the 
cavalrj% examines carefully the horses of those who have 
been received into the service. If they are found to be 
Turki horses, that is, from Turkisk$H or Tartany? and of a 
projier si*e and adequate strength, they are branded 
on the thigh with the King's mark and with the mark 
of the Ommk uiuk^r whom the horseman is enlisted. This 
is well contrived, to prevent the loan of the same horses 
for different review days,^ 

Here t«io is held a basar or market for an endless variety 
of things ; which like the at Pans, is the rendea* 

vous for all sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Ilttber, 
likewise, the astrologers resort, both Mahomfian and Gea/f/c, 
These wise doetdrs remain seated in the sun, on a dusty 

'^Seepaiq. 

^ CatM Tarkl hones, and reckoned by Akbar as third 

* Akbar tfitroducedi or rather revived, very elabcnate i«|itlaliotis 
for branding the royal horses. See tol. L p. A S0f* £ 
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piece of carpet^ handling some old mathematical inatru^ 
meiits^ and having open before them a laige book which 
represents the signs of the aodiac. In this way they attract 
the attention of the passengers, and impose upon the 
people, by whom tfiey are considered as so many infallible 
oiaeles. They tell a poor person his fortune for a payrau 
(which is worth about one sol) ; and after e%amining the 
hand and faee of the applicant, turning over the leaves of 
the large book, and pretending to make certain calcula^ 
tions, these impostors decide upon the Sahei * or propitious 
moment of commencing the business he may have in hand. 
Silly women, wrapping themselves in a white cloth from 
head to foot, flock to the astrologers, whisper to theni all 
the transactions of tlieir lives, and disclose every secret 
with no more reserve than is practised by a scrupulous 
penitent in the presence of her confessor. The ignorant 
and infatuated |K‘ople really believe that the stars have 
an influence which the astrologers can control. 

The most ridiculous of these pretenders to divination 
was a half-caste Potiuguese, a fugitiv*e from 6*o«. This 
fellow sat on his car|>et as g^vely as the rest, and had 
many customers notwithstanding he !^^ld neither read 
nor write. His only instrument was an old mariner's com- 
pass,^ and his Imoks of astrology a couple of old Rmnkh 
prayer-lx)oks in the PoriHgnese language, the plelutca of 
which he ^minted out ns the signs of llig Earopeim sodlac. 
A tal BesHojs, (al A^lrohgm,^ he utiblulhingly observed to 
the Jesuit, the Reverend Father who saw him at his 
work. - 

* Read see p. i6i. 

® The Chinese used a niod*fle<l form of the nuuiiiar’s coSAfWat kwr 
pur}ioses of divination from an early period. Sft p* 169 0 erf a 
lAittf" to Batoft HuMholdt^ on (hi Jwticniiou of the 

M. f Kkproth. Paris, Dondey Dup*^, 1834* Other Qrfeati) 
nations appear to have done the same. 

* *For such brutes, such an astrologer,’ equivaknt to 

Hke WOK, or the Hiitdostanee proverb, Such a nwralry,, ; 

(/aist^hes waism bkes), ' ' 
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1 Am speaking only of the poor hasmr^mk^hger*. 
Tboie who frequent the court of the grandees are con- 
sidered by them eminent doctors^ and become wealthy* 
The whole of Ana is degraded by tlie same superstition* 
Kings and nobles grant large salaries to these crafty 
diviners, and never engage in the ilh>st trifling tmnsacUon 
without consulting them. They read w hatever is written 
in heaven ; fix upon the Sahet^ and solve every doubt by 
opening the Koran. 

The two principal streets of the city, already mentianed 
as leading into the square, may be five-and-twenty or thirty 
ordinary paces in width. They run in a straight line 
nearly as far as the eye can reach ; but the one leading to 
the La/torgate is much the longer. In regard to houses 
the two streets are exactly alike. As in our Place Royalty 
there are arcades on both sides ; with this diflTerence, how- 
ever, that they are only brick, and that the top serves for 
a terrace and has no additional building. They a)M> difler 
from the Place Royale in not having an uninterrupted 
opening from one to the other, but are generally sejiarated 
by partitions, in the spaces between which are open shops, 
where, dtirsiig the^iay, artisans work, bankers sit for the 
despatch of their business, and inerchanis exhibit their 
wares. Wflhiii the arch is a small chmr, cqeiung into a ware- 
house, in which these wares are dejjosited for the night. 

The houses of the merchants are Imilt over these ware- 
houses, at the bach of the arcades : they kM>k handsome 
enough from the street, and apjiear tolerably commodious 
within ; they are airy, at a di||^tce from the diiit, and 
communicate with the tet^raceNBiNrfs over the shops, on 
which the iiihabitants sleep at night ; the houses, however, 
are not continued the whole length of the streets. A few, 
and only a few, other parts of the city have good houses 
mined on terraces, the buildings over the shops being 
often too low to be seen from the streel*, Tll| rich 
nieil^imtt have their dwellings elsewhere, to they 
the hours of business. 
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There are five streets, not so long nor so straight as 
the two principal ones, but resembling them in every other 
respect* Of the numberless streets which cross each 
other, many have arcades; but having been built at 
different periods by individuals who paid no regard to 
symmetry, very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those I have described. 

Amid these streets are dispersed the habitations of 
Mansebdars, or petty Omrahs, officers of justice, rich 
merchants, and others ; many of which have a tolerable 
appearance. Very few are built entirely of brick or stone, 
and several are made only of clay and straw, yet tliey 
are airy and pleasant, most of them having courts and 
gardens, being commodious inside and containing good 
furniture. The thatched roof is supjwrted by a layer of 
long, handsome, and strong canes, and the clay walls are 
covered with a fine white lime. 

Intermixed with these different houses is an immense 
number of small ones, built of mud and tliatched with 
straw, in which lodge the common troopers, and all that 
vast multitude of ser\"ahts and camp-followers who follow 
the court and the army. 

It is owing to these thatched cottages that Dc/i/i is 
subject to such frequent conflagrations. More than sixty 
thousand roofs were consumed this last year by three fires, 
during the prevalence of certain impetuous winds which 
blow generally in summer. So rapid were that 

several camels and horses wer^ burnt. Many M^lbe in- 
mates of the seraglio also fell victims to the devouring 
element ; for these }>oor women are so bashful and help- 
less that they can do notiiing but hide their faces at the 
sight of strangers, and those who perished possessed not 
sufficient energy to fly from the danger. 

It is because of these wretched mud and thatch houses 
that I always represent to myself DehU as a c^leetion 
of many villages, or as a military encampment with 
a few/nore conveniences than are usually found stlieh 
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plucea* The dwellings of the (hnrcAs, thoogh mostly 
^Inaied on the banks of the river and in the suburbs^ are 
yet seattered in every direction. In these hot countries 
a house is considered beautiful if it be capacious^ and if 
the situation be airy and exposed on all sides to the wind, 
especially to the northern breezes. A good house has its 
courtyards, gardens, trees, basins of water, small jel9 
d*mu in the hall or at the entrance, and handsome sub- 
terraneous afuirtments which are furnished with large fans, 
and on account of their coolness are fit places for repose 
from noon until four or five o'clock, when the air becomes 
sufit>catiiigly warm. Instead of these cellars many persons 
prefer Kas-kanat/s,^ that is, small and neat houses made of 
straw or odoriferous roots placed commonly in the middle 
of a parterre, so near to a reservoir of water that the 
servants may easily moisten the outside by means of water 
hmught in skins. They consider that a house to be greatly 
admired ought to be situated in the middle of a large 
flower-garden, and should have four large clivan-apart- 
ments raised the height of a man from the ground, and 
exposed to the four winds, so that the coolness may 
be felt from any quarter. Indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is ever seen without terraces on which the family may 
sleep during the night. They always open into a large 
chamber Into which the bedstead is easily moved in case 
of rain, when thick clouds of dust arise, when the cold air 
is felt j|tl break of day, or when it is found necessaiy^ to 
guard against those light but penetrating dews which 
frequently cause a numbness in the limbs and induce a 
species of paralysis. 

The interior of a good house has the whole floor covered 

* K/iasMas^ the roots of a plant, Andro/^a^ti murkaiut (Retz.), 
used for the well-known screens which are placed in the doorways of 
Ilduses in India during the hot winds, and kept constantly slettedt so 
that the external air enters the house cool and fragrant. Rooms or 
^k^mhsj the of Bernier, arc sometimes made of <i^e 

%km mats* ' 
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with a cotton mattress four inches in thidcness^ over wbicii 
a fine white cloth is spread during the summer^ and a sihc 
carpet in the winter. At the most conspicuous side of the 
chamber are one or two mattresses^ with fine coveriiiga 
quilted in the form of flowers and ornamented with delicate 
silk embroidery, interspersed with gold and silver. These 
are intended for the master of the house, or any person 
of quality who may happen to call. Each mattress lias a 
large cushion of brocade to lean upon, and there are 
other cushions placed round the room, covered with 
brocade, velvet or flowered satin, for the rest of the 
company. Five or six feet from the floor, the sides of 
the room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, 
tasteful and w'ell pro|>ortioned, in which are seen porcelain 
vases and flower>pots. The ceiling is gilt and painted, 
but without pictures of man or beast, such representations 
being forbidden by the religion of the country. 

This is a pretty fair description of a fine house in these 
parts, and as there are many in Dehli (K>ssessing all the 
pro|>erties aljove mentioned, I think it may be safely 
asserted, without disparagement to the towns in our 
quarter of the globe, that the capital of HmdmtsiaM i$ not 
destitute of handsome buildings, although they l>ear no 
resemblance to those in Euroj}e, 
lliat which so much contributes to the beauty of 
£uro{>ean towns, the brilliant appearance of the sihiqia, is 
wanting in Dehli. For though this city be the ao4l of a 
powerful and magnificent court, where an infinite qiaotity 
of the richest commodities is neceisaiily collected^ 
there are no streets like ours of A. Dma, which has tiol 
perhaps its equal in any part of Ada. Ha*e the 
merchandise is generally kept in warehouses, and the 
sho|>s are seldom decked with rich or stiowy articles. For 
one that makes a display of beautiful and fine elothi, silk, 
and other stuffs striped with gold and silver, inrbasiii 
embroidered with gold, and brocades, there are at 
five-^d-twenfy where nothing is seen but pots of otjflf! 
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btiiler, piles of baskets filled witK riee» barley^ ehidk^peas^ 
wheat, and an endless variety of other grain and pulse, the 
ordinary aliment not only of the Geuliletf who never eat 
meat, but of the lower class of Mahomdam, and a con- 
ddermble portion of the military. 

There is, indeed, a fruit-market that makes some show. 
It contains many shops which during the summer are well 
supplied with dry fruit from Permt, Balk, Bokam, and 
fkmmrkmdc; such as almonds, pistachios, and walnuts, 
raisins, prunes, and apricots ; and in winter with dtcellent 
fresh grajies, black and white, brought from the same 
countries, wrapped in cotton ]»ears and apples of three 
or four sorts, and those admirable melons which last the 
whole winter. These fruits are, however, very clear; a 
single melon selling for a crown and a half. But nothing 
is considered so great a treat : it forms the chief expense 
of the Omnthjf, and I have frequently known my Agah 
spend twenty crowns on fruit for his breakfast 

In summer the melons of the country are cheap, but 
they arc of an inlfcrior kind : there are no means of pro* 
curing good ones but by sending to Perms for seed, and 
sowing it in ground prepared with extraordinary care, in 
the manner practised by the grandees. Good melons, 
however, are scarce, the soil being so little congenial that 
the seed degenerates after the first year. 

Amhas,^ or are in season dtering two months 

in suminer, and are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown 
at DeUi are indifferent The best come from Bengalee 
Gdhmda^ and Goo, and these arc indeed excellent I do 
not know any sweetmeat more agreeable. 

* A coutmou practice to the present day, the rmind wooden lioxes 
filltd with gra|Je» iii]|l>eddcd in cotton ww»l arriving in India alwnt 
Noteniber, hrmtght liy Afghan ttaders, 

* Am or Amim (fmin the Sanskrit awm), i» the Northern Indian 

name for ihii well4tiowii fruit. From the Tamil natae, was 

derived the Fortugnese Anglictied ai mapgoc. Thtil places 

named by Bcmkr arc still retiowned for the excellent quality?^ their 
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Paiequci^^ or water-melons, are in great abundance neaily 
the whole year round ; but those of Dehli are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever found good, it 
is among the wealthy people, who import the seed and 
cultivate it with much care and expense. 

There are many confectioners* shofjs in the town, but 
the sweatmeats are badly made, and full of dust and flies. 

Bakers aim are numerous, but the ovens are unlike our 
own, and very defective. The bread, therefore, is neither 
well made nor properly baked. That sold in the Fort 
is tolerably good, and the Omrahs bake at h<mie, so that 
their bread is much sui>erior. In its coni{>osition they 
are not sparing of fresh butter, milk, and eggs ; but 
though it he raised, it has a burnt taste, and is too iniieh 
like cake, and never to be compared to the Pain de 
Gmesse;^ Biid other delicious kinds, to be met with in Pam. 

In the bazars there are shops wliere meat is sold 
roasted and dressed in a variety of ways. Bui there is no 
trusting to their dishes, composed, for aught I know*, of 
the flesh of camels, horses, or |>erhaps oxen which have 
died of disease. Indeed no food can be considered whole- 
some which is not dressed at home. 

Meat is sold in every* jiart of the city ; blit of 

goats* flesh that of mutton is often jialiiied upon the 
buyer; an }m|K>sition whi€*h ought to be guarded against, 
because mutton and beef, hut particitlariy the femier, 
though not unpleasant to the taste, are healiiig^ Hatulenl, 
and difficult of digestion.'^ Kid is the best food, kit being 

^ Pairca is the word used \yy the Portugaese in India for a water 
melon (derived from the Arabic whence the french 

pasii^qM€. 

^ So called from the small town of Goneste, about 9i lailei to the 
north-east of Paris, in the midst of a fine agiicultitml coantiy, lt9W 
and anciently celebraled for m corn, floar, and bread. It #11 the 
head-quarters of the British army on the 2d July 1815^ 

» At the present time in Northern India the complaint of At ' 
Indian housewife 1$ that goats* Iteih is palmed of npcm tk 
mutton. 
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rarely sold in quarters, it mast** be purchased alive, which 
is very incoitvenient, as the meat will not keep from 
morning to nighty and is generally lean and without 
flavour. llie goats' flesh found in quarters at the 
butchers' shojw i« frequently that of the she-goat, which 
is lean and tough. 

But it would be unreasonable in me to complain ; be* 
cause since I have been familiarised with the manners of 
the people, it seldom happens that I find fault either with 
my meal or my bread. 1 send my servant to the King's 
purveyors in the Fort, who are glad to sell wholesome 
food, which costs them very little, at the high price I am 
Willing to pay. My Agah smiled when I remarked that I 
had been for years in the habit of living by stealth and 
artifice, and that the one hundred and fifty crowns which 
he gave me monthly would not otherwise keep me from 
starving, although in France ! amid for half a roupie eat 
every day as gocHl meat as the King. 

As to ca]KmK, there are none to be had ; the people being 
tendef*beartal towawl antnials of everj' description, men 
only excepted ; these being wanted for their Semglim. 
The markets, however, are amply supplied with fowls, 
tolerably good and cheap. Among others, there is a 
small hen, delkrate and tender, which I call Ethiojmn^ the 
skin being quite black. ^ 

Pigeons arc exjmed for sale, but not young ones, the 
IndianM eonsidertiig them t<M> small, and saying that it 
would be cruel to deprive them of life also tender an age. 

* Ibis 1 $ a curioiw instance of ^ the acute observation of Bernier. 
It Is, as he tells us, the ikin of certain fowls that is blacki not the 
iesh as astertai oilier travellers. Ltnschoteti relates of the fowls 
of Mozambique, which he visited in August t^Sj, remaining there 
for two weeks, that * There are certain hennes tliat are m blacke 
liNOth of fcatheita, fleah, and bones, that being sodden thei teeme a« 
bkek as inke ; yet of very sweet taste, aM are accounted better thau 
the other ; whereof some are likewise found in ludiat not »» 
many as in Mossatnliiqiie.*** /a Masi /wifely |»p. Shi vol. I 

Hakluyt Soc Ed., 1I85. 
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There are partridges, which are smaller than ours, hut 
being caught with nets, and brought alive from a distancej 
are not so good as fowls. The same thing may be re- 
maiiced of ducks and hares, which are brought alive in 
crowded cages. 

The people of this neighbourhood are indifferent fisher- 
men ; yet good fish may sometimes be bought, particularly 
two sorts, calletl singula and rattJ The fonner resembles 
our pike ; the latter our carp. When the weather is cold, 
the people will not fish at all if they can avoid it ; for 
they have a much greater dread of cold than Europeans 
have of beat. Should any fish then happen to be seen in 
the market, it is immediately bought up by the eunuchs, 
who are particularly fond of it ; wdiy, 1 cannot tell, Tlie 
Omrahs alone contrive to force the fishermen out at all 
times by means of the korrah, the long whip always 
suspended at their door. 

You may judge from what I have said, whether a lover 
of good cheer ought to quit Paris for the sake of visiting 
Dehli. Unquestionably the great are in the enjoyment of 
everything ; but it is by dint of the numbers in their 
service, by dint of the korrah, and by dint of money. In 
Dehli there is no middle state. A man must either be of 
the highest rank or live miserably. My pay is conaider- 
able, nor am I sparing of money ; yet does it often happen 
that I have not wherewithal to satisfy the cravinga of 
hunger, the bazara being so ill suf^died, and frequently 
containing nothing but the refuse of the grandees* Winei 
that essential part of every entertainment, can be obtained 
in none of the shops at Dehli^ although it might be iimde 
from the native grape, were not the use of that liquor 
prohibited equally by the Oeniile and MakomHon law* I 
drank some at Amed^had and (ioikonda, in Dutch and 
English houses, which was not ill-tasied. If wlnt be 

^ Sing^ala is the $ingi {Silurus puffgenttssimus^ Btick), and fiai tlie 
welhknown mkii (Cyprinus dmtkulutus Bwch.), still comidercd the 
best ordinary river fish in Northern India. 
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sametimei found iti the Mogol empire, it i& either Ckims 
or Camfy* The former is sent by land from Pema to 
Bander where it is embarked for Saumk, from 

whieh port it reaches Dehli in forty-six days. The Canary 
wine is brought by the Dttieh to SounUe; but both 
these wines are so dear that, as w^e say at home, the 
taste is destroyed by the cost. A liottle containing 
about three Paris pints ^ cannot be purchased under six 
or seven crowns. The liquor peculiar to this country 
is Arac^ a spirit drawn by distillation from unrefined 
sugar; the sale of which is also strictly forbidden, and 
none but Christians dare openly to drink it. Arac is 
a spirit as harsh and burning as that made from com in 
Poland^ and the use of it to the least excess occasions 
nervous and incurable disorders.^ A wise man will here 
accustom himself to the pure and fine water, or to the 
excellent lemonade,*^ which costs little and may be drunk 
without injury. 1 o say the truth, few persons in these 
hot climates feel a strong desire for wine, and I have no 
doubt that the happy ignorance which prevails of many 
distempers is fairly ascribable to the general habits of 
sobriety among the j>eople. and to the profuse perspiration 
to which they are |>erj>eiually subject.^ The gout, the 

* Aliottt three tm}>erlAl quarts, £nglb.h. 

® Sec p. 441* 

* Made ordinarily of aqueered limes and water, the $jimM (lime) 
jkrni (water) of the present <lay. For those who could afford it, there 
were various sherlxjts ; rose water and sugar Ixring added tt» the juice 
of limes, pomegranates, and the like. 

^ Fryer, writing of the mortality among the English at Btmibay and 
the adjacent, nays : * Notwithstanding thk Mortality to the 

the Country People and naturalised live to a good 

Old Age, supposetl to be the Reward of their Temjrcrancc ; indulging 
themselves neither In Strong Drinks, nor devouring Flesh m we do. 
But I beheve rather we are here, as Etotick Plants brought home to 
u«, not agitoible to the Soil ; For to the Lustier and FroAcr, and 
ofienttmei the Temperatest, the Clime more unkind ; but to jpid Men 
and Women it seems to be more sutitide.*— -4 nm 0 / Mmi 

India and /Vria* London, t 6 ^, p* 69* , 
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stone^ coitiplaints in the kidneys^ eatarrhs and quartan 
agues are nearly unknown ; and persons who arrive in the 
country afflicted with any of these disorders, as was the 
ease with me, soon experience a complete cure. Even the 
venereal disease, common as it is in Hindomim, is not of 
so virulent a character, or attended with such injurious 
consequences, as in other parts of the world. But although 
there is a greater enjoyment of health, yet there is less 
vigour among the people than in our colder climates ; and 
the feebleness and languor both of bod}* and mind, conse- 
quent upon excessive heat, may be considered a species of 
unremitting malady, which attacks all persons Indiscrimin- 
ately, and among the rest Europeans not yet inured to 
the heat. 

Workshops, occupied by skilful artisans, would be vainly 
sought for in DehU, which has very little to boast of in 
that respect. This is not owing to any inability in the 
people to cultivate the arts, for there are ingenious men in 
every part of the Indies, Numerous are the instances 
of handsome pieces of workmanship made by persons 
destitute of tools, and who can scarcely be said to have 
received instruction from a master. Sometimes they 
imitate so perfectly articles of European manufacture 
that the difference betw'een the original and copy can 
hardly be discerned. Among other things, the Indmm 
make excellent muskets, and fowling-pieces, and such 
beautiful gold ornaments that it may be doubted if the 
exquisite workmanship of those articles can be exceeded 
by any European goldsmith. I have often admired the 
beauty, softness, and delicacy of their paintings and 
miniatures, and was particularly struck with the exploits 
of Ekbar, painted on a shield ^ by a celebrated artist, who 

^ In the Tintes newspaper of the 20th March 1891, will be foand an 
inteiresting account of a shield, called the Ramayana shield, then just 
completed, the work of the premier Jcypore state workman, Ganga 
Baksh, Khati, who executed the work under the direction of Surgeon- 
Major T. H. Hendley, CI.E., the Residency Surgeon, and Honorai^ 
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ii sfild tQ Iiave been seven years in completing the pic- 
ture. I thought it a ivondeiful perfonnsnee* The Indian 
painters are chiefly deficient in just proportions, and in 
the expression of the £ace ; but these defects would soon 
be corrected if they possessed good masters, and were 
instructed in the rules of art.* 

Want of genius, therefore, is not the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited in the capital. If the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish ; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with l^arshness, and inadequately 
feraunerated for their labour. The rich will have every 

Secretary, Jeypore Museum. On this shield the story of the Ramayana 
it told in a series of plaques, ‘ nearly all of which arc faithful reproduc- 
tions in relief, in silver-plated brass, of |Kiin tings by the most celebrated 
artists who flourished in .AkKir’s time.* It is further stated that Dr, 
Hendley has arranged for the prcnluciion of two more large shields. One 
of these will Ik* a com|>anion to the Ramayana shield, the stoiy^ of the 
Mahil)drala lK*ing taken as the second great epic poem of the Hindoos. 
Here, again, the paintings of Akliar’s time will Im? copied. The other 
shield will 1 k" known as the Ashwameda (horse sacrifice) shield, and 
will contain seven plaques, illustrating the sacrifice which Vudhishthira 
performed, an incident in the Mdhal*dratay the drawings l>eing taken 
from Aklxir's own copy of the Razmtiamah^ or Persian version of the 
great Hindoo epic. Jcy}K)re will thus eventually |X)sscss three s|>eciinens 
of metal ‘Work in relief unrivalled throughout India. In this connec- 
tion, nee p. 258, fbf>tnote \ 

* * I have to notice that the obser\ring of the figures of objects and 
the making of likeness of them, which are often looked upon as an 
idle occupation, arc, for a well-regulated mind, a source of wdsdom, 
and an antidote against the poison' of ignorance. Bigoted followers 
of the letter of the law arc hostile to the art of painting ; but (heir 
eyes now see the truth. One daf at a private }>arty of friends. His 
Majesty [the Emperor Akbar], who had conferred on several the 
pleasure of drawing near him, remarked, “There arc many that hate 
painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite j>cculiar means of recognising God ; for a painter in sketch- 
ing anything that has life, and in devising itjs limbs, one after the other, 
must coma to feel that be cannot bestow individuality upon work, 
and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and wii 4 |hus in- 
crease in knowledge.’*^— vol. i. p. 108. I 
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article at a chesap rate. When an O^rah or MiowrWter 
requires the services of an artisan;, he sends to the hm^ 
for him, employing force, if necessary, to make the poor 
man work ; and after the task is finished, the unfeeling 
lord pays, not according to the value of the labour, but 
agreeably to hts own standard of fair remuneration ; the 
artisan having reason to congratulate himself if the korrah 
has not been given in part payment. How then can it be 
expected that any spirit of emulation should animate the 
artist or manufacturer? Instead of contending for a 
superiority of reputation, his only anxiety is to finish his 
work, and to earn the pittance that shall supply him with 
a piece of bread. The artists, therefore, who arrive at 
any eminence in their art are those only w ho are in the 
service of the King or of some powerful Omrah, and who 
work exclusively for tlieir patron. 

The citadel contains the Seraglio and other royal 
edifices ; but you are not to imagine that they are such 
buildings as the Ijini rc or the KscttnalA The edifices in 
the Fort have nothing Kuropeaii in their structure ; nor 
ought they, as I have already ol>served, to resemble the 
architecture of Fram e and *S/>oi/i. It is sufficient if they 
have that magnificence which is suited to the climate. 

The entrance of the fortress presents nothing remarkable 
except tw^o large elephants of stone, placed at either side 
of one of the principal gates. On one of the elephants is 
seated the statue of Jenwl, the renowned Raja of Chiiar ; 
on the other is the statue of Po/fa, his brotlier. These 
are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, 

^ ‘The palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most maguificeut 
palace in the East, perhaps in the world, and the mlf one, at lotsl la 
India, which enables m to understand what the arrangementii of a 
complete palace were when deliberately undertaken, and earfkd out 
in one uniform plan.*— Fergusson, Hutmy ef InJim ArrkUnfymt 
eilition of 1876. The harem and other private afmrtiiieilli Of the 
palace alone covered more than twice the area of the Esearhlh Or» ht 
fact, of any palace in EnrojKj. ; 
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immortiilisecl their namat the extraordinaiy resistance 
which they opposed to the celebrated Ekbar; who de- 
fended the towns besieged by that great Emperor with 
unshaken resolution; and who^ at length r^uced to 
extremity, devoted themselves to their country, and chose 
rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing 
to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that their 
enemies have thought them deserving of the statues here 
erected to their memory. These two large elephants, 
mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, and 
inspire me with an awe and res|iect which I cannot 
describe.* 

Aflter passing into the citadel through this gate, there 
is seen a long and spacious street,® divided in the midst 
by a canal of running water. The street has a long divan, 
or raised way, on Inith sides, in the manner of the Po«/- 
five or six feet high ajid four broaii. Bordering the 
divan afe closed arcades, which nin up the whole way in 
the fonn of gates. It is upon this long divan that all the 
collectors of inarkei-dues and other jietty officers exercise 
their functions without being iiieoiiinioded by the horses 
and jieople that {mss in the street below . The Mufmebdam 
or Inferior OmraJts mount guard on this raised w ay during 
the night. I’he water of the canal runs into the Seraglio^ 
divides and iniersiTts every jmrt, and then falls into the 
ditches of the fortification. This water is brought from 

* Rajas Jaimal ami Tatta or Falla. Chiuor was Wdeged and taken 
hy Aklsir in l5(iS. For an interesting note on ttie<«e statues, and a 
discimion of many vexed |>oints in connection therewith, mt Appen- 
dii A. of A Jht l isiUn /o Dt/Ai ami i/s 

11. G. Keene, M.UA.S., Fourth edilioii : Calcutta ; Thacker, Spink 
& Co., mx 

Tlic two figures are now in the Museum at Delhi, and one of the 
ele^diaitts k in the {lublic gardens there. The other elephant seems to 
have totally di»ap|>eared. The statues themselves wufe dj^overeti 
alxiut i86j, Imrted among some riildash insi<ic the Fort. 

^ The welhkaown C'haodni Chouk, or * tsilver Street.' 
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the river Gemm by means of a canal ojiened at a dialanee 
of five or six leagues above />eA/y, and cut with greHl 
labour through fields and rocky ground*^ 

The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, which has a divan on 
both sides bordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly 
speaking, this street is a bazar^ rendered very convenient 
in the summer and the rainy season by the long and high 
arched roof with which it is covered. Air and light are 
admitted by several large round apertures in the roof. 

Besides these two streets, the citadel contains many 
smaller ones, both to the right and to the left, leading to 
the quarters where the Omrah mount guard, during four- 
and-tventy hours, in regular rotation, once a week. The 
places where this duly is performed may be called splendid, 
the Omrahs making it a point to adorn them at their own 
expense. In general they are spacious divans or alcoves 
facing a flower-garden, embellihhetl by small canals of 
running water, reservoirs, and fountains. The (}fkmhjs on 
guard have their table supplied by the King. Eveiy meal 
is sent ready dressed, and is received by them with all 
suitable ceremony, they three times perfonniiig the imlm^ 
or salute of grateful acknowledgment, by lurnlng the 
face toward the King's residence, and then raising 
hand to the head and lowering it to the ground.^ 

There are, besides, many divans and teota hi dlibreilt 
{larts of the fortress, wliich serve as offices for pilblfo 
business. 

Large halls are seen in many places, called 

* Tlie canal was made by AH Martian Klun ; see p. 184, footaote *. 

* liefore taking leave, or presentation, ot n|»<m rectHing a 
a jaglr or a dress of honour, or an elephant^ or a horse, the f itle {i to 
make three (asUms ; but only one on all other occasions, when Jwkfici 
are paid, or presents made.* — Ain^ vol. L p. 1 5B. See p. 114, footnote * 

^ Kharkhanabs. In the palace of the Malriraj;! of Retiareilf at 
Kamnagar, may still be seen excellent cxamf»les of sach 
workshops,* which have served not a little to maintain a high atiihliirfi 
of workmanship, or many of the specialities of the district, Scfc p, 
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or workshops for the artisans. In one hall embroiderers 
are busily employed, superintended by a masted* In an- 
other you see the goldsmiths ; in a third, painters ; in a 
fourth, varnishers in lacquer-work ; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, and shoemakers; in a siseth, mauufao 
turers of silk, brocade, and those fine miisliiis of which 
are made turbans, girdles with golden flowers, and 
drawers worn by females, so delicately fine as fre- 
quently to wear out in one night. This article of dress, 
which lasts only a few hours, may cost ten or twelve 
emwns, and even more, when beautifully embroidered 
with needlework. 

The artisans repair every morning to their respective 
Kur^kmmi^, where they remain employed the whole day ; 
and in the evening return to their homes. In this quiet 
and regular iiuitmer their time glides away ; no one asjiir- 
iiig after any improvement in the condition of life w herein 
lie hap{M^ns to be lK>riK The embroiderer brings up his 
son as an embroiderer, the son of a golclsinith becomes a 
goldsmith, and a physician of the city educates his son for 
a physician. No one iimrrics but in his own trade or pro- 
fession ; and this custom is observetl almost as rigidly by 
Makitmeiitm m by the (Unities^ to whom it is expressly 
enjoined by their law. Many are the beautiful girls thus 
doomed to live singly, girls who might marry iid- 
vaiitageoiisly if their parents would connect them with a 
family leas noble than their own, 

I must not forget the Am-Km,^ to which you at length 
arrive, after {mising the places just ineritioned. This is 
really a noble edifice : it consists of a large mpiare court 
of arcades, not unlike our Phee with this difference, 

however, that the arcades of the Am-Km liave no buildings 
over them. Each arcade is separated by a wall, yet in 
such a manner that there is a sumU door to jkiss from one 
to the other. Over the grand gate, situated in this middle 
of one side of this court, is a capacious divan, cpiite open 
* Am-Khas, piacc ofaudicace, See js t6i* ' 
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on tlie side of the court, called the Nagar-Kanai^.^ In 
this place, which thence derives its name, are kept the 
trumpets, or rather the hautboys and cymbals, which play 
in concert at certain hours of the day and night. To the 
ears of an European recently arrived, this music sounds 
very strangely, for there are ten or twelve hautboys, and 
as many cymbals, which play together. One of the haut- 
boys, called Kama, is a fathom and a half in length, 
and its lower aj>erture cannot be less than a foot. The 
cymbals of brass or iron are some of them at least a 
fathom in diameter. You may judge, tlierefore, of the 
roaring senmd which issues from the Nagar Kannt^. On 
iny first arrival it stunned me so as to be insupjmrtable : 
blit such is the power of habit that this same noi.se is now 
heard by me with pleasure ; in the night, particularly, 
when in bed and afar, on my terrace this music sounds in 
my ears as solemn, grand, and iiudodimis, 1’liis is not 
altogether to be wondered at, since it is played by persons 
instructed from infancy in the rules of melody, and jiossess- 
ing the skill of modulating and turning the harsh sounds 
of the hautboy and cymbal so as to produce a symphony 
far from disagreeable when heard at a certain distance. 
The Xa^nr-Kanap is placed in an elevated situation, and 
remote from the royal apartments, that tJie King may not 
be annoyed by the proximity of this music. 

Opposite to the grand gate, which suptmrtH the Nagar^ 
Kamiy, as you cross the court, is a large ami magnificefit 
hall, decorated with several rows of pillars, which, «§ well 
as the ceiling, arc all painted and overbad with gold. The 
hall is raised considerably from the ground, and very airy, 
being open on the three sides that look into the court. 
In the centre of the wall that sejiarates the hall from the 

* Nakdrakkhanahy from nakdrah a drum, ami khanah a room or 
turret chamber. Tlie tmkdrah resembled a kettle4rum, and twenty 
pairs were used in the royal nakarahkhanah, of karranas, ‘ they never 
blow less than four’ {Ain), and three pairs of cymbals, Called 
^anj. 
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Semglw, and higher from the floor than a man can reach, 
ii a wide and lofty opening, or large window,^ where the 
Monarch every day, alKmt noon, sits upon his throne, with 
some of his sons at his right and left ; while eunuchs stand* 
ing about the royal person flap aw^ay the flies with 
peacocks' tails, agitate the air with large fans, or wait 
with undivided attention and profound humility to per- 
form the different services allotted to each. Immediately 
under the throne is an enclosure, surrounded by silver rails, 
in which are assembled the whole bcxly of Omm/m, the 
linjm^ and the Ambrnsadans, all standing, their eyes t>ent 
downward, and their hands crossed. At a greater distance 
from the throne are the ManseMars or inferior OwmAjr, also 
standing in the same posture of pnifoiind reverence. The 
remainder of the s|>acious room, and indeed the whole 
courtyard, is flUeil with j>erHons of all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor ; lR*cause it is in this extensive hall that 
the King gives audience iiidiscriininately to all his sulv 
jects: hence it is called Am-Kas, or audieiiee-chamlKT of 
high and low^ 

During the hour and a half, or two hours, Uiat this 
ceremony continues, a ('crtaiii number of the royal horses 
|>ass before the throne, that the King may see whether 
they are well used and in a proper condition. The 
elephants come next, their filthy hides liaving been well 
washed and painted as black as ink, with two large retl 
streaks fnun the top of the head down to the tniiik, w here 
they meet. Tlie elephants are covered with embroidered 
cloth ; a couple of silver hells arc suspended to the tw^o 
ends of a massive silver chain placed over their liack, and 
white cow-tails^ from Greai TH)et, of large value, hang 
from the ears like immense whiskers. Two small 
elephants, superbly caparisoned, walk close to these 
colossal creatures, like slaves appointed to th^ir service. 

* The celebrated A, still to lie seen at Delhi. 

® The tails oC the Tibetan ox or yak, called chowries, st^l in comtnon 
Use in India. 
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As if proud of his gorgeous attire and of the magnifieeiiee 
that surrounds him, every elephant moves with a solemn 
and dignified step ; and when in front of the throne, the 
<lriver, who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until the atilmal 
l>etids one knee, lifts his trunk on high and roars aloud, 
w'hich the |)eople consider as the elephant's mode of fx^r* 
forming the faslim or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced tame antelopes, 
kept for the purpose of fighting with each other;* NUganJt^^ 
or grey oxen, that ap|x*ar to me to be a species of elk ; 
rhinoceroses ; large /irz/gri/e Inifialoes with prcnligioiis honis 
which enable them to contend against lions and tigers; 
tame leopards, or panthers, emphiycd in hunting ante- 
lopes ; some of the fine sporting dogs from L sha\ of every 
kind, and each dog with a small red covering ; lastly, 
every species of the birds of prey nse<l in field s|K»rts for 
catching f)at ridges, cranes, Iiar<‘H, atul evt n, it is saiil* for 
hunting antelopes, on which they jmiuiicc with violence, 
hiMting their heads and bliinling them with their wings 
and claws.*' 

Besides this procession of animals, the cavalry of one or 
two Omrahx frecpiently pass in review Ixjfore the King; 
the horsemen being Ik tier dressed than usual, the horses 
furnished with iron armour, and ticcoraled with ail endless 
variety of fantastic trappings. 

The King takes pleasure also in having the blides of 
cutlasses tried on tlead sheep, brought btrfore him without 

* The Kmj>cror Akhar was very fond of this and ia the 
(pp. 2 i8 '222) will I H! found full »lcuuls rcgarciin|:j the kmdiof 
(leer, how they were fought, together with dalxjrate regid$do»S A* fO 
(he betting allow'ed on such enc(»untcr!>. 

- Literally ‘blue cows,’ (he ilmdo.>,taiie€ name Wng ' 'Bm 

page 364, footnote also i>age 377. 

® See the illustration of a Park at eagle attacking a deer, frbiti 
Atkinson’s Si/f£na, at p. 385, vof, i, of Yule’s AAiw /h 4 », icoomJ c<t*f 
1875, ami the chapter (xviii. same vol.) on the animal# and lilrdi 
by the Kaan for the chase. 
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the entmik and neatly bound tip. Young Omm/if, Mmselh^ 
and Gaurze^Smlant} or mace-beiirewj exereke their 
skill, and put forth all their strength to cut through the 
four feet, which are fastened together, and the body of 
the sheep at <me blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The King not only reviews his cavalrj^ 
with peculiar attention, but there is not, since the war has 
lieen endetl, a single trooper or other soldier whom he 
has not iiis|)ected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the jMiy of some, and dis- 
missing others from the senice. All the |K?titioiis held 
up in the crowd assembled in the Am-Kas are brought to 
the King and read in liis hearing ; and the iH^rsotis con- 
cerned being ordereil to approach are examined by the 
Monarch himself, who often redresses on the .s|>ot the 
wrongs of the aggrieved party. On another day of the 
week he devotes two hours to hear in private tlie jietitions 
of ten {lersons seleete<l from the lower orders, and pre- 
sented to the King by « good and rich old man. Nor does 
he fail to attend the juslice-ehaniber, called AdakUKanaff^ 
on another day of the woek, attended by the two prtrici|)al 
or chief justices. It is evident, therefore, that 
liarliarous as w e are apt to consider the sovert*igns of Ama^ 
they arc not always unmindful of the justice that is due to 
their subjects. 

Wliat I have stated in the prrieeedings of the assembly 
of the Atn^^Km apjiears suflieicntly rational and even noble ; 
but I must not conceal from you the liase and disgusting 
adulation which 1$ invariably witnessed there. Whenever 
a word escapes the lips of the King, if at all to the piir|iose, 
how trifling soever may he its import, it is immediately 
caught by the surrounding throng ; and the chief Omrahs, 
extending their arms towards heaven, m If to receive some 

* Garz-latrdar, from gmttf a IVr»iaa worti, Mgaifyiog mace or war- 

eltth. 

* Kddhthe Arabic word for a jiitlge, coUoiiaklly Kisi. 
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benediction, exclaim Kamnmi / Karmml ! wonderful ! 
wonderful ! lie has s|>okeii wonders ! Indeed there is no 
Mogol who does not know and does not glory in rej>eaiing 
this proverb in Persian verse : 

Aguer fhah ronzra (toyed eheb est in 
Bu bayed Oouft inck niab on j>eruiii.* 

[Should the King say that it is uiglit at noon, 

Be sure to cry. Behold, I see the moon fj 

The vice of flattery peiyades all ranks. Wlien a Mogol^ 
for instance, has occasion fc»r my services, he comes to ttdl 
me by way of preamble, aiul as matter of course, that I am 
the ArinUdaim^ the lioiratc^ and the Ahoih/shia-l'lznma$i^^ 
the Aristotle, the Hipjxicrates, and the Avicenna of the age. 
At first I endeavonred to prevent tliis fulsome mode of 
address by assuring my visitors that I was very far from 
possessing tlie merit they seeme<l to imagine, and that im 
com jiari son ought to be made between sucb great men and 
me ; but fliuling that my moth^sty only increased their 
praise, I delennineil to accustom my ears to their flatter}" 
as I had done to tlieir imisic. I shall here relate an 
anecdote which I consider quite characteristic. A lim/imen 
Pendet or Gentile doct(»r, whom 1 intriKluced into my 
Agab’s service, would fain pronounce " this |>aneg}Tic; 
and after comparing him to the greatest Conquerors the 
world has ever known, and making for the purpose of 
flattery a hundred nauseous and impertiiieiit oliservatiofis, 
he concluded his harangue in these words, uttered with all 
conceivable seriousness : ^ When, iny Ih>w 1, you place ymir 
foot in the stirrup, marching at the head of your cavalry, 
the earth trembles under your f<M>isteps ; the eight 
elephants, on whose hearlsit is borne, finding it impossible 
to support the extraordiimry pressure/ The cotteluskm of 
this speech produced the effect that might be expeetecl 

^ Agar Shah roza goyad m in, 

BeWyed gufi inak mah u {>arwin. 

® BoU’Alkemm ukzamatu 
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I eotild not avoid laughings but I endeavoured^ with 
a grave countenance, to tell my Agah, whose risibility 
was just as much excited, that it liehoved him to be 
cautious how he mounted on liorsebaek and created 
earthquakes, which often caused so much mischief. 
^ Yes, my friend,* he answ'cred without hesitation, * and 
that IS llie reason why I generally choose to be carried in 
a Pdkhf,*^ 

The grand hall of the Am-Kns opem into a more retired 
chaiiil)er, called the (iasei-Kane,*^ or the place to wash in. 
Few persons are permitted to enter this room, the court of 
which is not so large as that of the Am~Kas. The hall is, 
however, very handsome, spacious, gilt and painted, and 
raised four or five French feet from the pavement, like a 
large platfonn. It is in this place that the King, seated 
ill a chair, ins Oiiim/w standing around him, grants more 
private audiences to his officers, receives their rejKirts, and 
delil>enites on imjiortant affairs of state. Every OiiiwA 
incurs the same pecuniary penalty for omitting to attend 
this assembly in the evening as for failing to be present 
at the Am-Km in the moniing. I'he only grandee whose 
daily attendance is dispensed with is my Agah, Dimeeh- 
memi-Kan^ who enjoys this exemption in consequence of his 
being a man of letters, am! of the time he necessarily 
devotes to his studies or to foreign affiiirs ; but on 
Wednesdays, the day of the week on which he mounts 
guard, he attends in the same maiiiier as other Ommhs. 
This custom of meeting twice a day is very ancient; and 
no Ommh can reasonably complain that it is binding, since 
the King seems to consider it as obligatoty^ u|>on htinself 

* Sir Willimu Jones quotes approvingly this passage from Bemnier 

in his disseiiatiou on Eastern jwtry, in that portion of chapter i., 
Asmiim fer^ mnms Pmtieat m/emifti essf devoted to a con- 

sideration of Indian verse, p. 352, vol. it. of the qimrto edition of his 
works in six vols. London, 179^ 

* irktitl kkanak^ although strictly meaning a bath-room, was the 
name applied to the more ]»rivale apartments in a Mogul ^palace. 
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as upon his courtiers to be present ; ^ nothing but urgent 
business^ or serious bodily affliction^ preventing him from 
appearing at the two assemblies. In his late alarming 
illness Awmg-Zehe was carried every day to the one or 
the other, if not to both. He felt the necessity of show- 
ing himself at least once during the twenty-four hours ; 
for his disorder was of so dangerous a character that his 
absence, though only for one day, might have thrown the 
whole kingdom into trouble and insurrection and caused 
the closing of every shop.^ 

Although the King, when seated in the hall of Gorr/- 
Kmngy is engaged about such affairs as I have mentioned, 
yet the same state is maintained for the most part as 
in the Am-Kax ; but being late in the day, and the 
adjoining court being small, the cavalry of the (hnmhs 
does not pass in review. There is this }>cculiar cere- 
mony in the evening assembly, that all the Man$eb^ 
dnrs who are on guard pass before the King to salute 
him with much form. Before them are home with 
great ceremony that which they call the to wit, 

many figures of silver, lieautifiilly made, and mounted 
on large silver sticks : two of them represent large 
fish ; ^ two others a horrible and fantastic animal called 
Kiedeha others are the figures of two lions;® others of 

* * His Majesty generally rccxivcs twice in the course of tweuty-^four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy thek eyes aud hearli 
with the light of his cow nteoance/— /#///, v«>l. i. p. 157, 11ic Stat jfiitbllc 
appearance of the Emperor was called tMrsam^ from the Sanskfit 
darfatm^ J^ight, Greek S^pKOfiai. 

^ See pp. 123-126. 

* Aur was the name given lo the collection of flags, atiasi and 
other insignia of royalty. 

* Muhrattibd-mahi^ or insignia of the fish, one of the ea8%ns cf 
Mc^l royalty 

® Azhdaha^ a <kagon. 

^ * The royal standard of the Great w hich is a ^udmnt 

lion shadowing part of the Ixnly of the sun.*— Terry B ($0 
India. London, 1665. 
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two biUids,^ and others of scales ; * and several more whieh 
1 cannot here enumerate, to which the Indiana attach a 
certain mystic meaning. Among the Koim and the Jlfiia- 
itMmt are miaed many Oourze^rdarf^ or mace-^bearers 
chosen for their tall and handsome persons, and whose 
huainess it is to preserve order in assemblies, and to carry 
the King’s orders, and execute his commanils with the 
utmost speed. 

It would afford me pleasure to conduct you to the 
SeragUo^ as 1 have introduced you into other {larts of the 
fortress* But who is the traveller that can descrilie from 
ocular observation the interior of that building? 1 have 
sometimes gone into it when the King was absent from 
and once pretty far I thought, for the purjiose of 
giving my professional advice in the case of a great lady 
so extremely ill that she could not be moved to the out- 
ward gate, according to the customs olmerved upon similar 
o<*casions ; but a Kachemirc shawl covered my head, hanging 
like a large scarf down to my feet, and an euiiueli le<l me 
by the hand, as if 1 hail been a blind man. You must be 
content, therefore, with such a genera! description as I 
have received from some of the eunuchs. They inform me 
that the Sentglio contains lieautiful ajmrtments, separated, 
and more or less spacious and splentlid, aecoixling to the 
rank and income of the females. Nearly every^ chaml>er 
has its reservoir of running water at the door ; on every^ 
side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, 
fountains, grottoes, deep exeavatioiis that afford shelter 
from the sun by day, lofty divans and terraces, on which 
to sleep coolly at night Within the avails of this enchant- 
ing pkee, ill fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat is 
felt. The eunuchs speak with extravagant praise of a 
small tower, facing the river, which is covert^ with plates 

' * 

* TIte i^mbol of a fwiir of scales, in gold and cokars, can stiff lie 
seen In ihC middle of the screea of marble tracciy-wofk settling the 
Divan-bKhas irom the private rooms in the palace at ^Ihi. 
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of gold, in the same manner as the two towers of Agfn ; 
and its apartments are decorated with gold and aaure 
exquisite paintings and magnificent mirrors.^ 

Before taking our final leave of the fortress, I wish to 
recall your attention to the Am-Kas^ which I am desirous 
to describe as I saw it during certain annual festivals ; 
especially on the occasion of the rejoicings that took place 
after the termination of the war. Never did I witness a 
more extraprdinarj^ scene. 

The King appeared seated upon his throne, at the end 
of the great hall, in the most magnificent attire. His vest 
was of w'hite and delicately flowered satin, with a silk and 
gold embroidery of the finest texture. The turl>an, of 
gold cloth, had an aigrette whose base was coin|K>sed of 
diamonds of an extra ordinaiy^ size and value, besides an 
Oriental topaz,- which may he pronounced unjmrallelcd, 
exhibiting a lustre like the sun. A necklace of immense 
pearls, suspended from his neck, reached to the stomach, 
in the same manner as many of the Oenliles w^ear their 
strings of beads. The throne was supjK>rted by six massy 
feet, said to be of solid gtfld, sprinkled over wdth rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds. I cannot tell you with accuracy 
the number or value of tliis vast ct>llection of precious 
stones, because no person may approach sufficiently near 
to reckon them, or judge of their water and clearness ; 
but I can assure you that there is a ccmfiision of diamonds, 
as well as other jewels, and that the throne, to the l>est 
of my recollection, is valued at four Kouwurs of Ihupm. 
I observed elsewhere that a I^cque is one hundred thousand 

^ The Khas Mahal^ still one of the wonders of the world, and visited 
by travellers from far and wide. 

- This was probably the jewel shown to Tavernier, on the 
2d November 1665 (Travels^ vol, i. p. 400), and descrilied by him as 
‘ of very high colour, cut in eight panels.* He gives its weight as 1584 
Florentine carats, or 152/y English carats, and states that * it wai^ 
bought at Goa for the Great M<^ul for the sum of 181,000 rupees or 
271,500 livres [£20^412, IOS.J of our money.* It is figured hf 
Tavernier. 
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and that a Kmmur is a hundred I^cqms ; so that 
the throne is estimated at forty millions of rmpks,^ worth 
sixty millions of pounds [livres] or thereabouts It was 
constructed by Chah-^Jehan, the father of Aureng-Zehe^ for 
the purpose of displaying the immense quantity of precious 
stones accumulated successively in the treasury from die 
spoils of ancient Rajas and Palam, and the annual presents 
to the Monarch, which every Omrak is bound to make 
on certain festivals. The construction and workmanship 
of the throne are not worthy of the materials ; hut two 
}>eacocks, covered with jewels and pearls, are well con- 
ceived and executed.^ They were made by a workman of 
astonishing jKiwers, a Frenchman by birth, named , . , . ? 
who, after defniiidiiig several of the Princes of Etmtpe, by 
means of false gems, which he fabricated witli peculiar 
skill, sought refuge in the Great Mogofs court, where he 
made bis fortune. 

At the fcKit of the throne were assembled ail the 
(htira/is, in splendid apparel, upon a platfonn surrounded 
by a silver railing, and covered by a spacious canopy of 
brocade with deep fringes of gold. The pillars of the hall 
were hung with hriK'jules of ii gold ground, and floweret! 
satin canopies were raised over the wliole exjMinse of the 
extensive apartment fastened with red silken cords, from 
w hich were suspended large tassels of silk and gold. The 

* Which, at as. 3ti, to the rupee, would amount to ^^4,500,000. 
Tavernier’s corraiai valuation was (see Appendix 111.) /^I2, 037, 500. 

^ See Appendix 111. p. 474, for Tavernier’s account of this throne 
{Traw/s^ voL u pp. 381 385) the remains of which, now in the Shah of 
Persia’s possession in the Trcf^ury at Teheran, have l«:en valuetl at 
aliaut ^*2, 600,000 (S. G. W. Benjamin in the volume on ‘ Persia * in 
the Si&fy of the Nations scries) ; and truly sty let!, although but a mere 
wreck of the throne as seen by Tavernier and Bernier, * the grandest 
object of sumptuary art ever devised by man.’ The throne was part 
of the plunder which Nadir Shah took with him to Persia when he 
sacked Delhi in 1739. 

® Bernier does not tell us hk name, but Steuart, in hli ^j|tion 6f pari 
of this hook» Calcutta, i8a6 (see Bibliography, No. 18), pves it as La 
Grange. I have hot been able to verify this. \ 
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flew WHS covered entirely with carpets of the richest silk, 
of immense length and breadth. A tent, called the aspek, 
was pitched outside, larger than the hall, to which it 
joined by the to}>. It spread over lialf the court, and was 
completely enclosed by a great balustrade, covered with 
plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars overlaid with 
silver, three of which were as thick and as high as the 
mast of a Imtx/ue, the others smaller. I'he outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with elegant 
Maslipaiam chintaes,^ figured expressly for that very pur- 
jme with flowers so natund and colours so vivid, that the 
tent seemed to be encomj>assed with real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, everj^ Ommh 
ha<l received orders to decorate one <if them at his own 
expense, and tliere apjx*ared a spirit of emulation who 
sliould best acquit himself to the Monareirs siitisfactjoii. 
Consequently all the arcades and galleries were covered 
from top to bottom with brmracle, and the pavement with 
rich carpets. 

On the tliinl day of the festival, the King, and after 
him several Ommhx^- were weighetl with a great deal of 
ceremony in large scales, w Inch, as well as the weights, 
are, they say, of solid gold. I rt*colleet that all the 
courtiers expressed much joy when it was found that 
Aumig-'Zefje weighed tw*o |Kmuds more than the ytm 
preceding. 

Similar festivals arc held every year, but never before 
were they celebrated with c({uai splemlotir ami expetiae. 
It is thought that the priiicijial iiidueeiiient with the King 
for the cxtniordiriary imigTiificeiiee displayed on this 
occasion was to afford to the mendiaiits an op|Mirtuiiity of 
disposing of the quantities of brncadcs, which the war bad 

* CMhs in the original, a corruption of the wool 1:^01/, the 
name, whence chintz. The \mt came from ^lasiiMpatam (Mii»ltpatliUi| 
on the Madras coast. See p. 362. 

^ Many airiotis details concerning this ceremony are tp be fewtai Ijjl 
the voL i. p|>. 266, 267. ^ ^ 
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far fomr or 6vc years prevented them from selling*^ The 
expense ineurred by the Omrahi was eomiderable^ biit 
a portion of it fell ultimately on the common troopers, 
whom the Ommhs obliged to pureliase the brocades to 
be made up into vests. 

An ancient custom attends tliese anniversary days of 
rejoicing, not at all agreeable to the Omrahs, They are 
expected to make a handsome present to the King, more 
or lem valimble according to the amount of their pay.^ 
Some of them, indeed, take that opp>rtunity of presenting 
gifts of extraordinaiy magniheeuee, sometimes for the sake 
of an ostentatious display, s<imetiines to divert the King 
from tiisittuling an inquiry into the exactions eomiiiiiied 
in their oflfietai siiuatk»iis or govenimeiits, and soinetitnes 
to gain the favour of tlie King, and by that means obtain 
all increase of salar}'. Some present fine }K*arls, diamonds, 
emeralds, or mbits ; others offer vessels of gold set with 
precious stones ; others jigaiii give a quantity of gold coins, 
each wortii about a pistole and a half/^ During a ftrsiival 
of this kind Ammg-Xebe tuiviiig jmid a visit to JaferAtm,^ 
not as his risir but as a kiiistiian, on the pretext that 
he wished to »t^e a house which he lately erected, the 
Vizir made a present to the King of gold coins to the 
amount of one huiidrid thousand crowns, siinie handiotiie 
jicarls, and a ruby, which was estimated at forty thousand 
crowns, but which Chah-Jehau^ who understood lielter tlian 
any man the value of every kind of precious stone, dis- 

* Sec IX 4Si 

* This fmyaieot was called and corrc»iK)iided sotnewhat 

to the modern inctane^Uix, Sec p. k>otnotc K 

* A siaigle fistpk was worth about 16s. 9d., which would give &hmk 
251. as the value of these coins. Or the double pistole, worth about 
£if 13®' 3^* h« iiKrant, in which case the coins referretl to m*ere 
pfobabty »pecuill| minteil gol«l mohurs preiuiriid for the piir|)ose, 

* Jifm Khii% entitled Umdat ubMnlk, was appointed l*rime Minkter 
by Antangreb (Alamgir) in 1662, and died in 1670 at Dehli He was 
the son of Sddik Kh 4 is, a cousin of Nor jah 4 n*», who had married one 
of her sisters ; heiwe his kinship to Aurangeeli. ■ 
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covered ^ to be worth less than five hundred^ to the great 
confusion of the principal jewellers, who in this Instance 
had been completely deceived.® 

A whimsical kind of fair ® is sometimes held during these 
festivities in the McAo/e, or royal seraglio: it is conducted 
by the handsoinc^st and most engaging of the wives of the 
Omrahs and princi|jal MnnseMars, 'fhe articles exhibited 
are beautiful brocades, rich embnaderies of the newest 
fashion, turbans elegantly worked on cloth of gold, fine 
iiitislins woni by women of cpiality, and other articles of 
high price. These bewitching females act the part of 
traders, while the purchasers are the King, the Begums or 
Princesses, and other distinguished ladies of the Seraglm, 
If iuiy (hnrah’s w ife happens to liave a handsome daughter, 
she never fails to aecoiii|iiuiy her mother, tliat she may 
be seen by the King and become kium^n to the Begums, 
The charm of this lair is the most lmlicrt>us tnaiitier in 
which tile King makes his bargains, frequently disputing 
for the \'alue of a |K‘ni)y. He fireleiuls that the g(HKl lady 
cannot |K)ssibly be in earnest, that the article is inuell to«> 
dear, that it is not ecjual to that lie cfui find elsewhere, and 
that jK>sitively lie will give no more than such a price. 
The woman, on the otlier hand, eiuleavoiirs to sell to the 

* When the question was fcfcrreil to him a& an expert, by Aunmg* 
zeb, as we learn from Tavemicr’s narmtive. 

^ Tavernier figures this ruby, and gives a hill accoiint of the incident 
narrated by Bermer, in his Travels ^ vol. *1 pp. 

’ *On the thiul feast day of every month, Hit Majesty hoki$ a huge 
assembly, for the puri>ose of inquiring into the many things 

found in this world. The merchants of the age sue eager tC attend, 
ami lay out articles from all countries. The people of 1111 Majeily% 
harem come, and the women of other men alim arc inviifd, and hdy* 
tng and selling is quite general. His Majesty uses socb days to select 
any articles which he wishes to buy, or to fix (he priccsiif things, and i 
thus add to his knowledge. The sccrels of tlie Umpire, the cSmacier 
of the people, the good and bad qualities of each ofitoe and workshop 
will then ap{>car. Hia Majesty gives to such rhiys the name of 
m, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much «njoyiiii<mt/*^il/f * 
vol. i. pp. 276, 277, r ; ;; 
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hmt «dviititA|fe, and when the King peraeverei in offering 
what she eonsiders too little miMiey, high words frequently 
ensuei and she fearlessly telk him tliat he is a worthless 
trader/ a person Ignorant of the value of merchandise ; 
that her artieleis are too g<KKl for him, and that he liad 
better go where he can suit himself better, and similar 
jocular expressions.^ The Begums betray, if possible, a 
still greater anxiety to l>e served clu^aply ; high words are 
heard on every side; and the loud and scurrilous quarrels 
of the sellers and buyers create a complete farce. But 
sooner or later they agree upon the price, the Princesses, as 
well as the King, buy right and k*ft, jwiy in ready money, 
and often slip out of their hands, as if by accident, a few 
gold instead of silver mmpies, intendixl as a ctmipliment to 
the fair merchant or her pretty daughter, llie jireseiil is 
received in tlie same unconscious inaiiner, and the whole 
ends amidst witty jc'sis and good-humour. 

Chah-Jehan was fond iff the sex and intriHluced fairs at 
every festival, though not always to the satisfaction of some 
of the Ommhs} He certainly transgressed the bounds of 
decency in admitting at those times into the seraglio sing- 
ing and dancing girls called Kenehms (the gilded, the 
blooming), and in keeping them there for that purpose 

* In the cmginal, *«n Marchand dencige.* 

* In fheortginal, *ct ainsi de ccs aotres raisons tic Dame Jeanne/ 
Similar badinage was indulged in at like fairs {mmm h&mr) held at 
Lucknow, during the reigna of some of the kings of Oudh, notably 
Nuteer-ood^deeW llytlcr and Wajid Ali. 

* Th^ or^bodiox Moslems at the Mogid Court were always opposed 

to thtie falra^ Badiioni, thciearlm historian of Akbar’s reign 
*59^)* who was latterly opposed to the Kiii|>erfa*s religious 
records of these fairs that, ‘In order to direct another blow at tbe 
honour oloiir religion, I lls Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy 
l4aAr«, wik^ kre held on New Vear’s Day, should, for a stated time, 
be given up for the enjoyment of the Bqjams and the tyomen of the 
harem, and^lso for any other mOrned ladies. On s#h occasiems, 
His Majesty spent much moneys and the important adliirs of harem ^ 
pebpic, marrii^ contracts, and betrothals anil gwls, were 

wrmnged at such meetings.* 
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the whole night ; they were not indeed the profitfitntes 
seen in hasaars^ but those of a more private and respaet* 
able class, who attend the graAd weddings of Ommh and 
Mamebdan, for tb^ purpose of singing and dancing. Most 
of these Kenchens »jitt handsome and well dressed, and sing 
to perfection ; and their limbs being extremely supple, 
they dance with wonderful agility, and are always correct 
in regard to time ; after all, however, they were but com- 
mon women. It was not enough fofdJhah^Jehmt that the 
Katchais visited the fairs ; when they came to him on the 
Wednesdays to pay their reverence at the Jm-Km, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, he often detained them the whole 
night, and amused himself with their antics and follies. 
Anrefig-Zche is more serious than his father ; he forbids the 
Kenchens to enter the seraglio ; but, coinjdying with long 
established usage, does m>t object to their coming eveiy 
Wednesday to the Am-Kas, wdicrc they make the mktm 
from a certain distance, and then immetliately retire. 

While on the subject of festivals, fairs, and Kmchem^ or 
Kenchentfs, I am tempted to relate an ancedote of one of 
our country men, named Bernard. 1 agree with PltUrnrh^ 
that trifling incidents ought not to be concealed, and that 
they often enable us to form more acciimie opinions of the 
manners and genius of a people than events of great im- 
portance. Viewed in this light, the story, ridiculous as it 
is in itself, may bt‘ acct‘ptable. Bernard resided at the 
court of Jehan-Gut/re, during the latter years of that King's 
reign, and was reputed, with apparent justice, to be an 
excellent physician and a skilful surgeon. He eOjoyed the 
favour of the MogoU and became bis eom^mnioii it table, 
where they often drank together to excess.* The King 

* Catrou says of Jahiingfr that * All ihc Frawta in ibfil it* all 
Europeans of whatsoever nation, were allowed free access to the paljl^ 
He continued drinking in their company till the return of day, aiM| fe? 
abandoneil himself especially to these midnight debauahfii^ 
season which ihc Mahomedans ol)<»erve a«5 a fast with 
lous exactness.' 
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mid his {ihyilcian possessed congenial tastes ; the former 
thought only of his pleasures^ and left the management 
of public alTiiirs to his wife, the celebrated Nour-^Melmk 
or Nmr-Jehm^Begism^ a woman, he used to say, whose 
transcendent abilitifss rendeied lier competent to govern 
the Empire without the interference of her husband, 
Bernard* s daily and regular pay was ten crowns [6cus] ; 
but this was greatly increased by his attendance on the 
high ladies of the*»&Vrag/io and on all the OwraAa, who 
seemed to vie with <‘ach other in making him the most 
liberal presents, not only because of the cures he effected, 
but on account of his influence at court This man, how- 
ever, disregarded the value of money ; w hat he received 
with one hand he gave with the other ; so that he was 
much beloved by everylKidy, especially by the Kenvhau\ 
on whom he lavished vast sums. Among the females of 
this description who nightly filled his house, was a young 
and lieantiful damsel, remarkable for the elegance of her 
dancing, with whom our countryman fell vicdently in 
love ; but the mother, apprehending that the girl would 
lose her health and biKiily vigour witli her virginity, 
never for a moment lost sight of Iier, anti she resisted 
all the ovt'rtiires and incessant solicitations of the court 
physiciaii. While in dt^sjwiir of obtaining the object of 
his affections, Jekan-Gmpr, at the Aw-Kas, once oflered 
him a present In^fon' all the Omra/ts by way of re- 
muneration for an extraordinar}’ eun* which he had 
effected Jii the seraglio. ‘Your Majesty/ said Bernard, 
‘ will not lie offended if I refuse the giA st> nuinifieently 
offered, and implore that in lieu lliereof your Maje^sty 
would liestow on me the young Keaehenj^ mw waiting 
with otliers of her company to make the customaiy mlam,' 
The whole assembly smiled at this reftisal of tJie pn^nt, 
and fit a request so little likely to be gnuilad, 1 h^ being 
a (JImfeiw and the girl a Malumetmt and a /feae/ie^; 
but Jehan^Gmgre^ who never felt any religions siiJri*pl^s, was 
thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and comnlanded the 
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l^rl to l>e ^iciven to him, ^ Lift her on the physician's 
shoulders, ’ he mid, ‘and let him carry the Kencken away.* 
No sooner said tlian done. In the midst of a crowded 
assembly the girl was ]>laced on Bernard's back, who with** 
drew tnuinpluuitly with his pH»e aiul ttwk her to hfe 
house. 

The festivals generally conclude witli an annisement 
unknown in Rurape — a combat betwet^n two elephants ; 
wliich takes place in tlie presence of all tlie people on the 



Fit;, to —An elephant fight at Lwchtiow iht HnwiiiW. 

sandy s})ace near the nvt r: the King, the priiieijpai ladles 
of the court, and liu* Omrakv viewing the spectacle from 
fliflTerent a}>artinciits in tin* fortress. 

A wall of earth is raised t!m*e or four feet wide and 
five or six higfi. The two {londerous beiisis meet oiMf 
another face to face, on opjfiosite sides of the irall^ 
having a couple of riders* that tlic place of the mail 1f|a> 
sits on the shoulders, for the pur|Kmr of guiding - 
elephant with a large iron hook, may tinmediately be >1^ 
plied if he should lie tlm>wii down. Tlie riders aaaiilW# 
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the eleplianb eitlier by soothing wonk, or by ebtduig them 
m cowards, and urge them on witli their heels, until the 
|M>or creatures approach the wall and are brought to the 
attack. The shcH*k is tremendous, and it appears suffiiis- 
ing that they ever survive the dreadful wounds and blows 
inflicted with their teeth, tlieir heads, and their trunks* 
There are frequent jmuses diirtiig the fight ; it is suspended 
and renewed ; and the mud wall being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elephant passes on 
and attacks his opp<inent, and, putting him to flight, pursues 
and fastens iijion him with so much obstinacy, tliat the 
animals can be sepfirated only by means of or 

fireworks, which art* tiuide to cx))l(Kle l>etween them ; for 
they are luiturally timid, and have a jiartieular dread of 
fire, which is the reason why elejdiants have been iisi*d 
with so very little jmI vantage in aniiies since the use of 
firc-^mis, I'he Imldest eome from fVy/ow, but none are 
employed ui war which have not been regularly trained, 
and accusUmied for years to the disehargt* of muskets close 
U> their heads, aiul the bursting of cmekers lK*tween their 
legs. 

The fight of these noble ereatures is attended with much 
cruelty. It frtMpieiilly liapjHais that some of the riders 
are trodden underfcMit, aiwl kilk‘<l on the spot, the 
elephmit hjiving always cunning enough to feel the iin- 
porbiiice of dismounting the rider of his adversiir) , w hom 
he thercfort* etideuvours to strike down with his trunk. 
Sti Immiiient m the danger eomidered, that on the day of 
comliat the enhappy men bike the jtfune fi»niial leave of 
their wives find children as if condemned to deatli* They 
are somewhat consoled by the rt*fleetion that if their Ikes 
should be presei^x'd, and the King lie pleased with their 
conduct, not only will their jmy Ik* augmented, but a sack 
of Peijfssm (e<|ua] to fifty franco) will be presiuitcd to iliem 

^ or wbeti, catheniie wheels on the end a slick, a 

comt^a firewoil In Nortkera Inilia at the present day* JFor the 
of using them in elephant %hts, see Fig, lo, 0p|>oshc. 
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tile moment they ali/^ht from the elephant.^ They have 
also the satisfaetitm of knowing that in the event of their 
death the jwiy will he eontinued to their widows, and that 
their sons w ill be apj>ointed to the same situation. The mis- 
chief w ith w hich this amusement is attendt^d dtH*s not always 
tenninate with the death of the ri<ler ; it often hapjKms 
that some of the spectators are knocked dow'n and trampled 
u}>on by the elephants, or by the crowd ; for the rush is 
terrible when, to avoid the infuriated comlmtants, men and 
horses in confusion take to flight. The second time I 
witnessed this exhibition I owed iny sjifety entirely to the 
goodness of my horse and the exertions of my two servants. 

But it is time we should quit the fortress, and return tti 
the city, where I omitted to describe two edifices w^orihy 
of notice. 

The first is the principal MasijtHer which is conspicuous 
at a great distance, being situated on the toj) of a rcK*k in 
the centre of the town. The surface of the rock was 
previously levelleil, and around it a space is cleared suffi- 
ciently large to form a handsome scpiare, where four fine 
long streets terminate, op|Kisitc to the four sides of the 
Mosgitee ; one, op[iosite to the principal entrance, in fkmt 
of the building ; a second, at the back of the building ; and 

* ‘ Each clepiiant has his match for fighting ; some tie 

aiways ready at Ihc palace and engage when die order is given. Whett 
a fight is over if the coinhataitts were (/»<*. for the Em|x*r0r*t 

own use] clcpliants, the /^/w/s [attendanls, of which each elephant had 
three in the rutting season, at other times two] rec<?ive J50 dtims att 
a present ; but if other elephants the got aood. vol. i 
p. I ji. According to the latest investigations the dam in Aklmr’s linns 
was an actual coin, twenty five of which were equal to one paisa (pke 
= li farthings). It was the custom to keep bags of 1000 dimj at hand 
ready for distribution, as noted by Bernier. 

The Jama Masjid, of which Bernier's ts one of the best deacriptkns 
ever written. It was begun in 1644, and finished in 1658, the ifttne 
year that witnessed the deposition of its founder, the Emperor SMh 
Jahin. Fergusson says of it (iJisicry &/ Indim md 
iecture)^ that it is * one of the few mos({ues, cither in India nr liwl* 
where, that is designed to produce a pleasing ellect cxleiiMiliyt* 
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the two others, to the gates that are in the middle of the 
two sides* The ascent to the three gates is by means of 
fivc-and-tweiity or thirty steps of beautifu! and large 
stones, which are continued the whole length of the front 
and sides. The back part is cased over, to the height of 
the rock, with large and handsome hewn stone, which hides 
its inequalities, and tends to give a noble appearance to 
the building* The tliree entrances, composed of marble, 
are magnificent, and their large doors are overlaid with 
finely wrf>ught plates of copper. Above the principal 
gate, wdiich greatly exceeds the others in grandeur of 
ap}>earance, there are several small turrets of white 
marble that |Mro<luce a fine effect ; and at the back jiart 
of the Mo*q*tee are seen three large tiomes, built also of 
w^iiite marble, within and without. The middle dome 
is much larger and loftier than the other two. The 
end of the MoMqwk alone is covered : the sjMce between 
the three domes and the priiiei|>a] ciitmiice is without any 
rmif ; the extreme heat of the climate rendering such an 
o|H*iiing absolutely !lect*ssar}^ The wludc is |«ivcd w^ith 
large slabs of niarl)le. I gnuit that this building is not 
conslructetl act'onling to thi>se rules of architecture wliich 
we seem Ut think ought to Ik" implicitly followed ; yet I can 
{KTceive no fault that offends the taste ; everj^ juirt appears 
well contrived, projKjrly exircuted, ami ct>m:ctly projior- 
tioned. I am satisfied that even in Paris a chimdi ertjcted 
after the iikkIc! of this temple would Ikt admired, were it 
only for its singular style of architecture, and its extm- 
ordiniiiy^ ap|)eiMiiiice. Witli the exception of the three 
great domes, and the Uumeisms turrets, which are all of 
white marble, the Mmqwk is of a red colour, as if built 
with large slabs of red marble : although it consists of a 
species of stone, cut with gn^at facility, but apt to jKrel off 
in Sakes after a certain time** The natives pretend that 

* This b a maikcil characlerbttc of the red sandi#icmc of Delhi, 
sad it b not coaddered a good building material unless selected with 
great care* 
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tile quarries fruni which it is taken reproduce the stone by 
degrees : this, if true, is very remarkable ; but wdieilier or 
not they rightly attribute it to the w^ater which fills the 
quarries every year, I cannot decide. 

The King repairs to this Mosqnie every Fndmf^ for the 
purpose of prayer, that day corresponding in MnAanidm 
countries to our Sunday. The streets thmugh which he 
{lasses are watered to lay the dust and temjier the heat : 
two or three hundred musketeers form an avenue from the 
gate of the fortress, aiul as many more line both sides of 
a wide street leading directly to the mosque. Tlie muskets 
of these soldiers arc small but well finished, and have a 
sort of large scarlet covering with a little str^finer on the 
top. Five or six horsemen, well mounted, are also ready 
at the fortress gate, and their dfity is to clear the way for 
the King, keeping, however, at a considerable distance in 
advance, Jest he should be iiicomiiHKled by their dust. 
These prejiarations completed, his Majesty leaves the 
fortress, sometimes on an elejihant, decorated with rich 
trappings, and a canopy supported by painted and gilt 
jiillars ; and sometimes in a thnine gleaming with aaure 
and gold, placed on a litter C4>vered with scarlet or bnicade, 
which eight chosen men, in iiaiidsome attire, carry on their 
shoulders. A IxKly of (hnmhs follow the King, iKime on 
horseback, and others in Palek^M ; and among the ()mmk$ 
are seen a great luimher of and the bearers of 

silver maces, whom 1 have elsewhere ck^si'iibod. I eaiinoi 
say that this train rese!nblc*s the pom]ioiis pnieessions, or 
(which is a more ajipropriiite term) the masquerades qf 
the Grand Helgfdor, or the tnariial rcrtiiiiies of European 
Monarchs : its magnificence is of a different elunmeter ; but 
it is not therefore the less royal 
The other edifice in DeltJy to whieli I would draw 
your attention is what they call the Kamaumm of tibe 
Princess,^ because built by the celebrated Bigum-ikM,; 
CkaJi^ehan'g eldest daughter, of whom I have m 
* The wdlknown .SVmi. 
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gpoketi tn my histoiy of the late war. Not only this 
Miieesii^ blit all the OnimA^ who wished to gain the favour 
of the nld Monarch, embellished the new city at their own 
expense. The Karmnmm is in the fonn of a large square 
with arcailes, like our Place Koyale, except that the arches 
are separated from each other by partitions, and have small 
cham^rs at their inner extremities. Above the arcades 
runs a galleiy all round the building, into which open the 
same number of chambers as there are below. This place 
is tlie rendexvous of the rich Persian, Usbek, and other 
foreign merciiants, wlio in general may be accommodated 
with empty chambers, in which they remain with perfect 
security, the gate being closed at night If in Paris we 
liad a score of similar structures, distributed in different 
{Mirts of the city , strangers on their first arrival would be 
less embarrassed tliaii at present U> find a safe and reason* 
able lodging. They might remain in tliem a few days 
until they 1ml seen their acquaintimce, and looked out 
at leisure for more convenient apartinenK Such places 
w'oukl become wan^houses for all kinds of merchandisi% 
and the general resort of foreign niercliants.^ 

lit^fore 1 quit the subject of Dr/i/i, I will answer by 
aiitict|HttH>ii a question which 1 am sensible you wish to 
ask, tiiuiiely, Wluit is the extent of the |K>pijlaUon of that 
city, and the niiml>er of its n*spwtaV)le iiiliabitants, as 
compared with tlie capital of Fnmce} When 1 consider 
that iW/r consists of three or four cities pikxl upon one 
another, all of them containing numerous apartments, 
filled, for the most |wirt, from top to Imttoni, tliat the 
Streets are thronged witli men and women, on foot and 
horseback ; with carts, chaises, and coaches ; and that 
there are vtty few^ large squart^s, courts, or gardens ; re- 
fleeting, I say, upon ali Uicse facts, Park apptw» to me 
the nursery of the world, and I can scarcely persbade 
myself that tiehli contains an equal mmllx^r of people*. 

* But see p. ajj, whcfc Bemter does not pass m^k a (avouisble 
luagiweiit oa these Imildiiigs. 
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On the other hand^ if we take a review of this metroj>olis 
of the Indiesy and observe its vast extent and its number* 
less shops; if we recollect that, besides the OfMraJis, the 
city never contains less than thirty-five thousand troopers, 
nearly all of whom have wives, children, and a great 
number of servants, who, as w'ell as their masters, reside 
in separate houses ; that there is no house, by whom- 
soever inhabited, which does not swami with women and 
children ; that during the hours w lien the abatement of 
the heat permits the inhabitants to walk abroad, the 
streets are crow’ded witli people, although many of those 
streets are very wide, and, excepting a few carts, nnlii- 
cumbered with wheel earric-iges ; if we bike all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, we sliall hesitiite before w^e 
give a jK)sitive opinion in regard to the coinjiarative popu- 
lation of Pads and Dehii ; and 1 conchide, that if the 
number of souls be not as large in the latter city as in our 
own capital, it cannot be greatly less. As re^spects tlie 
better sort of people, there is a striking difference in favour 
of Paris, wiiere seven or eight out of ten individuals seen 
ill the streets are tolerably w’ell clad, and have a certain 
air of respectability ; but in Dekli, for tw'o or three who 
wear decent apparel, there may always be reckoned seven 
or eight j>oor, ragged, and miserable beings, attracted to 
the capital by the anny. I cannot deny, however, that I 
continually meet witli persons neat and elegant in their 
dress, finely formed, well mounted, and pro|>erly attended. 
Nothing, for instance, can be conceived much more brilliant 
than the great square in front of the fortress at the hours 
when the Ommfis, liajas, and Mamebd&rs repair to the 
citadel to mount guard, or attend the assembly of tJie 
Am-^Kas, The Mamebdars flock thither from all parts, well 
mounted and equipped, and splendidly accompanied by 
four servants, two behind and two before, to clear the 
street for their masters. Omrahs and liajas ride thither, 
some on horseback, some on majestic elephants ; but the 
greater part are conveyed on the shoulders of Six men, in 
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rich Palelys, leaning against a thick cushion of brocadt% 
and chewing their for the double purpose of sweeten- 
ing their breath and retldeniiig their lips. On one side 
of every paieky is seen a servant bearing the piquedamA 
or spitoon of porcelain or silver; on the other side, two 
more sei%^ants fan the luxurious loitl, and flap away the 
flies, or brush off the dust with a peaccK*k Vtail fan ; three 
or four footmen march in front to clear the way, and 
a chosen number of the best formed and best mounted 
horsemen follow in the rear. 

The country in the neighbourhood of DehU is extremely 
fertile. ^ It pnaluces coni, sugar, nnil or Indigo*^ nee, millet, 
and tlirec or four other kinds of pulse, the ftaxl of the 
common people, in great abundance. Two leagues from 
the city, on the Agra road, in a place which the MakomeUms 
call Kaia Koiuh^edd'we;^ is a verj^ old edifice, formerly a 
Deiira, or Temple of idols, containing inscriptions written 
in characters different from those of any language spoken 
in the Indies, and so ancient th?iS no one understands 
them. 

In another direction, and at a distance of two or three 
leagues from Dehli, is the King’s amiitry house, called 
C/takAimar, a hands4ime and noble building, but not to be 
compared Fmiamebleau, Saint Germain, or Versailles. ^ I 

* From the Himli very necessary in connection with l>eteb 

chewing. is properly the saliva caused by the lime and spices 
and the pdn kaf used with the betebnat. See p. 214, footnote ^ 

^ Anii was the old Polliigiiese name for indigo, from th^ Arabic 
pronounced anrnil. is the common name in Inoia, hooi 
the Sanskrit n/h, blue 

• By this Bernier may mean, Kohd-Kutab-ud-din, or the hill or 
eminence of the Saint Kutab-ud-din Bakhtyarkiiki, after whom the 
renowned Mosque and Minar are by some ladievcd to have been 
named* As is well known, this mosque was built about laoo, and to 
some extent from the remains of ancient Hindoo and other temples* 

^ The Shahlamar gardens were begun about the foufth|pear of Sh 4 h 
Jahiin’s reign, ijbja, and Catrou states that their was the 

invention of a Venetian. t 
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assure you there are no such places in the vicinity of 
Dehli^ nor seats such as Saiut Chud, C/ianfilly, Mciirfow, 
LimcQur, Vam^ or liuelks, or even the smaller countiy 
houses belonging to private gentlemen, citizens, or mer- 
chants ; but this will create no siuprise w*hen it is con- 
sidered that no subject can hold landed prtijKfrty in his 
owm right, Bcftween DeM and Jgm, a distance of fifty or 
sixty leagues, there are no fine tow^ns such as travellers pass 
through in France; the whole road is cheerless and un- 
interesting ; nothing is worthy obsen^atioii but Maiurm^^ 
where an ancient and inagnific<‘nt temple of idols is still to 
be seen ; a few tolcmbly handsome caravansaries, a day's 
journey fniin each other ; and a ilouble n>w' of trees * planted 
by t)rder of and continued for one hundred and 

fifty leagues, w ith small pyramids or tumdsy^ crtxdcnl fn:»m 
to ktme, for the pur}M»sc of [K>inting out the diffeitmt 
roads. Wells are also frequently met with, affording drink 
to travellers, and sening t<» water the young trees. 

What I have said of Dchli may eouvej a correct idea of 
AgrUf in regard at least to its situation on the Gemna^ to 
the fortress (»r royal residence, and to nuist of its public 
buildings. But Agra having Inren a tavourite and more 
frequent abode of the Kings of Uindomim since tJie days 
of Ekbar, by whom it was built and imtiicd Akber-abad^ it 
surjuisses Dehh in e.vtent, in die multitude of resideiiees 
lielongiiig to (hnralm and and of the gtKid stone Of 

brick houses inhabited by private imlividitaH and in Hie 
number and coiiveniency of its Karmns^^Serraks* Agm tnm 
also to boast of two celebrattx! niausoleunis, of whkh 1 aliaii 
speak by-and-by : it Is, however, without walls, and inferkar 
in some res|iecis to the otlier capital ; for not liavitig bi?€fti 

^ Matliiira, co»»idered by the Moguls om of the aioit fertRt iiid 
agreeable situations ia liiadoostan. 

* Which form such a ptominent fcalufc in all the early iaia|»f at tHiC 
M(^ul Empire, and in soUie arc cuniinucd from f)thli to Lalioce* 

* The kosa-miiiars, one or two of which are statidiitg at the ffiilieill 
day Actual mcasurcmeiUs between five paif of these 

near Delhi, gave a mean of 3 miles, 4 fur., 15S yds. to the kne» 
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constructed after any settled design, it wants the uniform 
and wide streets that so innincntly distinguish tkUi Four 
or five of the streets, wliere trade is the principal oeeupa* 
tion, are of great length and the houses tolerably good ; 
nearly all the others are short, narrow, and irregular, and 
full of windings and comers : the consequence is that when 
the court is at Agm there is often a strange confusion. I 
believe I have stated the chief |mrticulars wherein the two 
capitals difier ; but I may add that Agra has more the 
apjH^arance of a countrj" town, especially when viewed from 
an eminence. The prosjieet it prt:*sents is rural, varied, and 
agreeable ; for the grandees having always made it a 
point to plant trees in their gardens and courts for the sake 
of sliiide, the mansions of liajm, and others are 

all intersperscHl with luxuruuit aiul green foliage, in the 
midst of which the lofty stone h<nis<*s of BanyaneM or Genftlr 
iixTchants have the apja'amnee of old atstk*s buri^rd in 
forests. Such a landsenjK* yiehls |K*eiiliar pleastire in a hot 
and juirehed eiiuiitiy, when* the eye seeks in verdure for 
refreshineut and 

\'ou need not quit Paris, lumever, to contemplate the 
fini*st, the most magnifieent view in the world ; for 
assumlly it may found on the Ponf-ttntJ] Place yourself 
on that bridge during the cIh\% an<l a liat can be eonc<nve<l 
more ex traonl inary than the thnuigs of {>eoplc and 
carriages, the strange bustle, the various objects by which 
you are stirrotindetl ? V'isit the same s|Hit at night, and 
wliat, I fearlessly ask, can impress the mind lik«' the scene 
you will witness ? The iitnuiiiemble windows of the lofty 
houses seen from the bridge exhibit their chastened and 
subdued lights, while the activity and bustle, observable in 
the day seem to suffer no diminution until midnight Thm' 
honest citiseus and— wlmt never happens in Am — ^Iheir 
lumdiomc wives and daughters perambulate the streets, 
without apprehension of qtiagmires or of thieves; and to 
cottiplete the picture, you see, in eveiy direetloil^ loi^ lines 
of hrilliant lamps, buniiiig with equal constancy |n foul and 
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fair weather. Y es, my friend, when you are on the 
at Pum, you may boldly aver, on my authority, that your 
eyes behold the grandest of all tlie artificial scenes in the 
world, excepting possibly some jiarts of China and Japan^ 
which I have not visited. What will this view be, wliat 
will be its beauty, when the Ijouvre is completed ! ^ when 
the Lamre, which it was thought would never be seen but 
as a mere design and on jiaper, shall have actual existence 
in fact 1 

I have purjKisely introduced the word ^artificial because 
in spt^aking of fine jm>sj>ects, acconling to the coraiium 
acceptation of the tenn, we must always except that view 
of Conslaniinople^ as view’cd fn>m the middle of the great 
strait opposite Seraglio Point, Never fhall I forget the 
over}K»w'ering delight I cxjH‘rienced when first I beheld 
that vast, and, as it seemed to me, enchanted aiiiphithciitrt'. 
The \'iew' oi' Constantinople, howeviT, <lerives its chief lieaiity 
frtmi nature ; whereas in Paris cv<*r}'thing. or nearly mi, is 
artificial ; which, to my mind, gives more interest to the 
view of the latter ; because tlie wa»rk of man »o displayed 
indicates the capiUd (^f a great empire, the seat of a mighty 
monarch. I may indexed say, without {lartlality, and after ' 
making even' allowance for the beauty of DehU, Agra, aiidj 
Comlmiinople, that Paris is the fim«t, the richest, and alto* 
gether the first city in the world. 

The Jesuits have a t hiirch in Agra, and a building whicU 
they call a college, where they privately instruct in the 
doctrines of our religion the children of (ive«and4w€iity 
or thirty Christian families, coUeetf-d, 1 know not how% in 
Agm, and induced to settle there by the kind and charit* 
able aid w Inch they receive (rmx the Jesuits, Tltis rellgiotis 
order was invited hither by Ekbar at the jieriod when the 
power of the Portuguese in the Indies was at the highett ; 
and that Prince not only gave them an annual income for 

^ The louvre was not completed in accordance witli the 
referred toby Bernier until 1857, although portions of the woekweW 
completed in 1665 by Claude Prrrault. 
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tlieir inalnteiwiiwe, but iicmiiited thanci to build ehurehat 
in the eiipital cities of Jgra and Lakor. The Jemts found 
a still Warner patron in Jehan-Gt^re, the son and sueceisor 
of Ektmr ; but they were sorely oppress<?d by Chalt^ehm 
the son of Jehm^Gn^re, and father of the present King 
Attreng-^Zebe* That Monarch d<*prived them of their 
l^eiistoOi and deslTOyed the church at iMkor and the greater 
jairt of that of Agra^ totally demolthhing the steeple, which 
contained a clwk heard in eveiy jiart of the citj.^ 

The good Fathers during the reign of Jehnn^Gu^re were 
sangutne in their ex}K"C*tation of the pnigress of Christianity 
in Hmhmtmt, It is certain that this l^rince evinced the 
utmost contempt for the laws of the Kora ft, and expressed 
his adiniratipn of tbe doctrines of our creetl.^ He }>ennttted 
two of his nephews to embrace the Christian faith, and ex- 
ten<led the same indulgence to Mirza^Zulkarntm, who had 
undergone the rite of circumcision and iK^en brought up in 
the Srragtio. 'Fhe pretext was that Mirza was la»m of 
Cliristian |mrerits, liis mother having been wife of a rich 
Ammmn, and having lieen brought to the Seraglio by 
Jehan-Guf^re^s desire. 

The Jesuits say that this King was so determinei! to 
countenance the Christian rtdigion that he fonned the liold 
project of clotliing the w hole court in Earoifem costume. 
The dresses wTre all prej^red, when the King, having 
privately arrayed himself in hb new attire, sent for one 
of Ills princifial Ommhs whose opinion he rc^quired conceni- 
iiig the ineditatiHl change. The answer, how ever, was so 

* See p. 177 . Catrou states that it was Taj Mch41, ilie w ife of Shah 
Jalbn, who WAS a lamcipal instrumeat in exas[>eratttig the mind of the 
Em}>eror against the Christians in general, and jiaiticwlafly the Porlu- 
gnese, who had given an asylwm to two of her daughters converta:! to 
Christianity by the missiipiiartes. 

* *His Mj^esty (#.#, Ahlar] firmly believed in the truth of the 
Chrktkn religion, and wishing to sjiread the doctrine of J#us, ordered 
i^ince Mfirad the second son of Akbar and brother of JahAngh 
(Salim)} to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of anspicious- 
ness,*— 4iW, vol i p. i 8 a. 
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Appalling tliat Jehnu^Gt^re aliandanecl his design and 
affected to jiass the wiiole affair as a joke. ^ 

They also maintain that when on his death4>ed he ex« 
pressed a wish t<i die a Christian, and sent for those holy 
men, but that tlie message was never delivered. Many, 
however, deny this to have been the case, and affirm timt 
Jehan-Gi^re died, as he had lived, destitute of all religion, 
and that he nourished b> the last a scheme which he had 
formed, after the example of his father Ekhar^ of declaring 
himself a prophet, and the founder of a new* religion. 

1 am informed by a Mahometan, whose father belonged 
to Jehan^Gntfn s household, that in one of that King's 
drunken frolics he sent for some of the most learned 
Mullahs, and for a Flormtiine priest, whom he named Father 
Atech,'* in allusion to his fien* temper ; and that the latter 

‘ C.ntrou j;ives n differeTit version of this stor)\ According lo his 
account Jahangir, l>ccoming impatient at the reproaches of the Moslem 
ehlers, who ha<l adnionishci! him that the use of certain meats was 
forbidden in the Koran, inquirc«l of them ‘in what religion the use of 
drink and fcKxl of every s|>erits without distinction was jierinitted/ 
The reply was in that of the Christian religion alone. “We nilisl 
then,” he rejoined, “all turn Christians.’* Let there lie tailors bflilight 
to us, to converts our rolies into close coats, and our turlians into hata. 
At these words the doctors trembled for their meet Fear and intenefft 
made them hold a less severe langtiage. They all dedared that ihe 
sovereign was not Iwund by the precepts of the Koran ; and that the 
Monarch might, without scruple, use whatever meats and ddidi 
were most agreeable to him,* 

® A/ash being the Persian for fire. Catrmi gives a different fttfaion 
of this story. According to him it was Father Joseph D*Aci3i|»» 
Superior of the Jesuits in Agra, that pro|)o»e«l to jibingfr lo carry Ottt 
the ordeal. ‘ “ Ixt a large fire lie lightoil,*’ said the Father, “and the 
chief of the Mahometan religion on one side enter it bearing the Alcoran, 
whilst on the other side 1 will cast myself into it, holding in my band 
the Go${iel. It will then lie seen in whose favour Heaven will d©ctai«| 
whether for Jestis Christ or Mahomet.** At these word* the Empei^ 
cast his eyes upon the Mahometan, who exhibited great aymptoim of 
terror lest the challenge should lie accepted. I le took pity on ffbe Moula, 
and refrained exacting him to serve a trial. As for the Jesuit^ they 
caused him to change his name, and the Emi>eror no longer cahMl Wi| 
by any other than that of Father Ataxe, which meoiis tht Fte 
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havingi by his eommAnd, delivered an harangue in whieh 
he exposed the falsehoods of the Mafmmeiim imposture, and 
defended the truths of his own persuasion^ Jehm^Guyre said 
that it was high time something should be done to decide 
the controversy between the JemUs and Mulhks. * Let a 
pit be dug/ he added, ^and a fire kindled. Father Atech, 
with the Gosjiel under his ann, and a with tile 

Koran, shall thniw themselves into it, and I will embrace 
the religion of him W'hom the flames shall not consume/ 
Fatlier Aiech declared his willingness to undergo the oitleal, 
but the Mullahs manifested the utmost dread, and the King 
felt too much coinjmssioii both for the one and the other 
to persevere in the experiment. 

Whatev er credit this story may deser\ e, it is indisputable 
that the Jesuits during the wdiole of Jehan-Gnjf re s reign 
vrere honoured and res|>ected at this court, and that they 
entertained what appeared a well-groiiiided hope of the 
progress of the Gi>s|>el in .Hindoustan, Everj^thiiig, how- 
ever, w'hich has cwicurred since the death of that Monarch, 
excepting |>erhaps the cl<*se intimacy between Dara and 
Father forbids us to indulge in any such ex|>ectatioii. 

But liaving entered insensibly u]K>n the subject of missions, 
you will perhaps allow me to make a few^ obser\'ations, 
iutroduetory to the long lettcT which I intend to wntc 
eonceniing that important topic. 

The design, indeed, meets with niy entire approbation ; 
nor ought wx to withhold the meed of praise from those 
excellent intssioiiaries in this part of the world, esj>ecia!ly 
the Capuckms and Jesuits, who meekly imimrt religious 
instructioti to all descriptidns of men, without any mixture 
of indiscreet ami bigoted xeal. To Christians of every 
denomination, whether Colkolics, Greeks, Arfuenkuu, Nes* 
iorimm, Jambim, or others, the demeanour of these goud 
pastors is afiectionatc and charitable. They are the reftige 
and consolation of distressed strangers and travcBers, and 
by their great learning and exemplary lives expose to 

* See p. 6, also p. loi, footnote 
T 
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shame the ignorance and licentious habits of Infidels* 
Some unhappily there are who disgrace the Christian pro- 
fession by notoriously profligate conduct, and who ought, 
therefore, to be immured in their convents instead of 
being invested with the sacred character of missionaries* 
Their religion is a mere mummery, and so far from aiding 
the cause of Ckmliamij/i, they become stumbling-blocks in 
the way of those whom they were sent to enlighten and 
reclaim; but tltese are merely the exceptions to a general 
rule which affect not the main argument. I am decidetlly 
favourable to this establisliment of missions, and the 
sending forth of learned and pious missionaries. They are 
absolutely necessaiy’ ; and it is the honour as well as the 
jHJculicir prerogative of Chmiimis to supply eveiy' jiart of 
the world with men bearing the same character and 
following the same benign object as did the Apostles. 
You are not, however, to conclude that I am so deluded 
by my love of missions as to ex|«‘et the same mighty 
(‘fleets to be produced by the txertions of modem 
missionaries as attended tlie preaching of a single sermon 
in the days of the AjK^stles. I have had too much inter- 
course with infidels, and am become too well acquainted 
with the blindness <»f the human heart to believe we sluill 
bear of the conversion, in one day, of two or three thousand 
men. I des|)air es|H:cially of much success among 
Urn Kings or Mahomeiaft subjects. Having visited nearly 
ail the missionary stations in Uie Kant, I s|icak the kiigiiiy|e 
of ex|>erience when I say, that w liatevcr |«rogrea« majf be 
made among Genidm by the imtrueiion and alms of the 
missionaries, you w ill {)e disappointed if you suppoi^ that in 
ten years one Mahamcian w iU l>c converted to Chriatiaility. 
I'rue it is tliat Mahameimut respect the religion of the Kae 
Testament ; they never speak of Jesm Chrid but with 
veneration, or pronounce the word which niauw 

Jesus, without adding Aseret^^ or majeaty. They eviai 
believe with us that he was miraculoualy begottoll 

* Hasral *li5^ 
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htmk of a virgin mother, and that he ia the Kdwm^AUnk^ 
and the Bouh*Aliah, the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God. It ia in vain to hope, however, that they will 
renounce the religion wherein they were bom, m be 
peratiaded that Mahomet was a false prophet The 
Christians of Europe ought nevertheless to assist the 
missionaries by every possible means : their prayers, power 
and wealth, ought to be employed in promoting the gloiy 
of their RanEEif ca ; but the expense of the missions should 
be borne by Europeans, for it would be impolitic to lay 
burthens on the people abroad ; and much care should be 
had that want may not drive any itiissionary^ to acts of 
meanness. Missions ought not only to be liberally pro 
\ ided, but should be composed of persons of suffideiit 
integrity, energy, and intelligence alvrays to bear testi- 
mony to the truth, to seek with eagerness opportunities of 
doing goo<i, — in a word, to labour with unwearied activity 
and unabated seal in their Lord's vineyard w^henever and 
wherever He may be pleased to give them an opening. 
But although it be the duty of every Christim State to act 
in this manner, yet there ought to be no delusion ; credence 
ought not to be given to eveiy idle tale, and the wwk 
of conversion, which in fact is full of difficulty, should not 
be represented as ii matter of easy aceomplishnsent We 
do not adequately estimate the strong hold which the 
MahmmiaH supeisiition has over the minds of its votaries, 
to whom it permits the uiirestiaineil indulgence of passions 
w*hich the religion we require them to substitute in its 
stead declart:^ must be subdued or regulated. Mahomeim^ 
iim h a permeiotts code, rifstablished by force of arms, and 
still imposed upon mankind by the same brutal violence. 
To counteract its Imtiefiil progress, Christians must display 
tlie xeal, and use the means 1 have suggested, however 
clear it may be that this abomiiuible imposture can be 
effeeitmlly destroyed only by the special and Uiefeilbl inter- 
position of Divine Providence. We may derite fncsmnige- 
’ KaJautullfthi and Riihalllffi. ^ 
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ment from the promising appearances lately witnessed in 
Ctdm, in Japan, and in the case of Jehm-^Gu^re. Mis- 
sionaries have to contend, however, with another sad im- 
pediment — the irreverent behaviour of Christians in their 
churches, so dissonant from their belief of the peculiar 
presence of God upon their altars, and so different from the 
conduct of Makatneians, who never venture w hen engaged in 
the service of their mosques even to turn the head, much less 
to utter a monosyllable one to the other, but seem to have 
the mind impressed with proiound and awful veneration. 

The l}utck have a factor^’ in A^ra, in which they 
generally keep four or five jK^rsons. Fonnerly they 
carried on a gootl trade in that city by the sale of broad- 
cloths, large and small looking-glasses, plain laces, gold 
and silver laces, and iron wares ; likewise by the purchase 
of anil ^ or Indigo, gathered in the neighbourh<HKl of Agra, 
particularly at Biofies^- two days' journey from the city, 
whither they go once ever}^ year, having a house in the 
place. The Duich used also to make extensive purchases 
of cloths not only at Jelaponr, but at Lahtau,^ a seven or 
eight days' journey from Agra, w'here they also have a 
house, and despatch a few factors every season. It seems, 
howx*ver, that the trade of this people is not now very 
lucrative, owing probably to the competition of the 
Armenians, or to the great distance between Agra and 
Soura/e. Accidents continually befall their caravans, 
which, to avoid the bad roads and mountains in the 
direct road through Goualeor and Brampour^ travel by 

^ See p. 283, footnote ^ 

^ Biana, where there is still some indigo cultivation. 

® The Feringki makai, or Franks* quarter, one of the divisions or 
wards of the city of Lucknow, is where this factory stood. The build- 
ings were confiscated in the reign of Aurangaeb, and made over to a 
Moslem for a Madrissah or college. An enclosure now used as a place 
for washing the Moslem dead is pointed out as part of the old factory. 

Jelapour, is most likely Jalalpur-Nahir, in the Fyzabad distrit^ of 
Oudh, about 52 miles to the south-east of Fyzabad, which is $dH a 
tolerably flourishing weaving town. 
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way of Ahmed^bad, over the territories of different Rajm, 
But wliatever may be the discouragements, I do not 
believe the Dutch will follow the example of the English^ 
and abandon their factory at Agm; because they still 
dispose of tlieir spices to great advantage, and find it 
useful to have confidential persons near the court always 
ready to prefer a complaint against any governor, or otlier 
officer, who may have committed an act of injustice cw 
tyranny in any of the Dutch establishments in Bmgaie, 
or at Patna, Houmie, or Ahmed^had. 

1 shall finish this letter with a description of the two 
wonderful mausoleums which constitute the chief superi- 
ority of Agra over Delhi, One was erected by Jehan-Gujgre 
in honour of his father Ekbar ; and Chah’-Jehm raised the 
other to the memorj^ of his wife Tage Mehale, that extra- 
onlinarj^ and celebrated beauty, of whom her husband was 
so enamoured that it is said he was constant to her during 
life, and at her death w'as so affected as nearly to follow' 
her to the grave, 

I shall piiss Ekbar s monument^ without further observa- 
tion, because all its beauties are found in still greater per- 
fection in that of Tage Mehale, which I shall now’ endeavour 
to describe. 

On leaving dgra, toward the east, you enter a long, 
wide, or paved street, on a gentle ascent, having on one 
side a high and long w all, which forms the side of a square 
garden, of much greater extent than our Place Rayale, and 
on the other side a row ' of new' homes with arcades, re- 
sembling those of the principal streets in Dehli, which I 
have already described. After walking half the length of 
the wall, you find on the right, that is, on the side of the 
houses, a large gate, tolerably w^ell made, winch is the en- 
trance of a Karvan^Serrah, and on the opfwsite side from 

^ Akbar’s tomb at Sccundra near Agra was commcnc^ by bimself, 
and it is believed by competent judges that he borrow|iii the design 
from a BuddhisI m(kel. It was finished by his son Jllibgir, and is 
quite unlike any other tomb bviU in India either before cl since. 
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that of the wall is seen the magnificent gate of a spacious 
and square pavilion, forming the entrance into the garden, 
between two reservoirs, faced with hewn stone. 

This pavilion is an oblong square, and built of a stone 
resembling red marble, but not so hard. The front seems 
to me longer, and much more grand in its construction, 
than that of Loms, in the me 5. Antoine, and it is equally 
loRy^ The columns, the architraves and the cornices are, 
indeed, not formed according to the projKirtion of the five 
orders of architecture so strictly observ^ed in French edifices. 
The building I am speaking of is of a different and peculiar 
kind ; but not without something pleasing in its whimsical 
structure ; and in my opinion it well desen es a place in out 
books of architecture. It consists almost wholly of arches 
upon arches, and galleries upon galleries, dis|K)sed and 
contrived in an hundred different ways. Nevertheless 
the edifice has a magnificent appeaniiice, and is conceived 
and executed effectually. Nothing offends the €^ye; on 
tile contrarv', it is deligfitt‘d with every part, atld never 
tired with looking.^ The last time I visited Tage Mehale $ 

^ * No building in India has l)een so often drawn and photographed 
as this, or more frequently dcscril»ed ; but with til this it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to tho;^ who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy and l^eauty of material employed 
in its construction, but from the complexity of Hi desigu. If the Ttje 
were only the tumb itself, it might lie deacri!>cd, but the plalfonn on 
which it stands, with its (all minarets, is a work of art in iticIC. 
Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a mosque, which any- 
where else would be considered an important kulding. This gproup 
of buildings forms one side of a garden court hSo feel iquare, and 
beyond this again an outer court of the same width but only half the 
depth. This is entered by three gateways of its own, and containi in 
the centre of its inner wall the great gateway of the garden coitrb ^ 
worthy pendant to the Tajc itself. Beautiful as it it in itself, the Tiie 
would lose half its charm if it stood alone. It t$ the contMnation of 
80 many beauties, and the perfect manner in which each k sahordiitate 
to the other, that makes up a whole which the world cannot ma^t 
and which never fails to impress even those who are most 
to the effects produced by architectural objects in gen^L**---Feqp^ipi^ 
Bhtpry ef Indian ArchitreiMre, 
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mausokuiti I was in the company of a French merelnuil,^ 
who, m well as myself, thought that this extiaordinaty 
fabric could not be sufficiently admired. I did not venture 
to express my opinion, fearing that my taste might have 
become corrupted by my long residence in the Indie $ ; and 
as my companion was come recently from France, it was 
a relief to my mind to hear him say that he had 
seen nothing in Europe so hold and majestic. 

When you have entered a little way into the pavilion 
approaching tow ard the garden, you fiiwl yourself under a 
lofty cupola, surrounded above with galleries, and having 
two divans or platforms bcdow, one on the right, the other 
on the left, both of them mined eight or ten French feet 
from the ground. Op|K>site to the entmnce from the 
street is a large ojum arch, by w hich you enter a walk 
which divides nearly the whole of the garden into two 
equal parts. 

This walk or terrace is w ide enough to admit six coaches 
abreast ; it is jiaved with large and hard square stones, 
raised about eight French feet above the ganlen ; and 
divided the whole length by a canal fact*il with hewn 
stone and omiimented with fimntaius placed at certain 
iiitervak. 

After advancing twenty-five or thirty [laceu on this 
iermce, it is worth while to turn round and view* the back 
elevation of the joivtlion, which, though not comparable to 
tlie fitint, is still very splendid, being lofty and of a similar 
style of architecture. On both sides of the {mvillon, along 
the garden widf, is a long and wide galleiy, raised like a 
terrace, and supported % a numlx^r of low cohuuns placed 
near each other. Into this galleiy* the poor ar<^ admitted 
three times a week during the rainy season to receive the 
alms founded in perpetuity by Ckak^feimn. 

Resumtni^ the walk along the main terirnc^ you sec 
before you at a distance a large dome, in Wl4jh is the 
sepulchie, and tn the right and left of that a 

I ptobably Tavernier. 
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lower surface you observe several |;;arden walks covered 
wiU> trees and many parterres fuU of flowers. 

When at tlie end of the principal walk or terrace, be- 
sides the dopw that faces you, are discovered two lai|ce 



Fig. II,— The Empraw T«j 


pavilions, one tojthe light, another to the left, both buQt 
with the same kind of stone, consequently of the same red 
colour as the first pavilion. These are spadous squans 
edifices, the parts of uiiicb are raised over eadt 
the form of balconies and terraces; three ardll^ 
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openiitp which have the gioden waU fur a houndafjr^ ami 
you walk under tliese |Nivillom as if they were lefty and 
wide galleries. I shall not stop to speak of the interior 
ornaments of the two pavilions, b^ause they scarcely 
differ in regaid to the walls, ceiling, or pavement from the 
dome which I am going to describe. Between the end of 
the principal walk and this tkime is an open and pretty 
largo space, which I call a water-parterre, because the 
stones on which you walk,^ cut and figured in various 
forms, represent the borders of box in our parterres. From 
the middle of this space you have a good view of the 
building which contains the tomb, and winch we are now^ 
to examine. 

Tliis building is a vast dome of white marble nearly of 
the same height as the fVi/ De Gmce*^ o{ P/im, and en- 
circled by a number of turrets, also of white marble, 
descending the one below the other in regular succession. 

* They are of black and white marble in alternate rows, supposed 
to resemble rippling water. 

Above the fa^pide of the church of the deaf and dumb asylum of 
Val-dc-Gracc, designeti by Fr. Mansart, and built in 1645-66, rises 
the famous dome, which is a reduced copy of that of St. Peter’s at 
Pome, 133 feet high and 53 feet in diameter. The principal dome 
of the Taj is So feet high and 58 feet in diameter, and very much 
more gracefuify pro|H>rtioned, and wdth infinitely finer lines than the 
\’a!-de-Grice dome, which can easily he verified by a comjmrison 
of photographs of the two structures. Tavernier ( 7 >wv/r, vol. i. 
p. no, lit) was of the opinion that the dome of the Taj is scarcely less 
magnificent than that of the Val-de-Gr^ce, and adds that he witnessed 
the commencement and accomplishment of the building of the Taj, 
* on which they have expended twcoty 4 wo years, during which twenty 
thousand men worked incessantly 5 this is sufficient to enable one to 
realise that the cost of it has been enormous. It is said that the 
^eaffoldings alone cost more than the entire work, because, from want 
of wood* they had all to lie made of brick, as well as the supports of 
the arches ; this has entailed much laliour and a heavy ixp^itnie. 
Shah Jahin bepn to build his own tomb on the otiwr |aide of the 
river, but the war which he had with his sons Interrop^ his plana, 
and Attrangiehj who reigns at present, is not disposed ;|o complete 
It* ' , " ' ^ % ' ; 
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The whole fabric is supported by four great arches, three 
of which are quite open and the other closed up by the 
wall of an apartment with a gallerj' attached to it. There 
tlie Koran is continually read with apparent devotion in 
respectful memory of Tage Ahhale by certain Mullahs kept 
in the mausoleum for that purpose. The centre of every 
arch is adorned with white marble slabs whereon are in- 
scribed large Arahian characters in black marble, which 
produce a fine effect The interior or concave part of the 
dome and generally the whole of the wall from top to 
bottom are faced witli white marble : no juirt can be found 
that is not skilfully wrought, or that lias not its peculiar 
beauty. Eveiywhere are seen the jasjier, and jachen} or 
jade, as well as other stones similar to those that enrich 
the w*alls of the Oraml Dukes chapel at Florence^ and 
several more of great value and rarity, set in an endless 
variety of modes, mixed and enchased in the slabs of 
marble which face the Inxly of the wall. Even the squares 
of white and black marble w hich comjiose the pavement 
are inlaid with these precious stones in the most lieautifui 
and delicate manner irnaginalile. 

Under the dome is a small chamber, whertnii is enclosed 
the tomb of 7 age Mchale, It is opened with much 
ceremony once in a year, and once only; and as no 
Christian is admitted within, lest its sanetitj' should lie 
profaned, I have not seen the interior, but 1 understand 
that nothing can be concei\ ctl morr^ rich and magnifieent 

It only remains to draw your attention to a walk or 
terrace, nearly five-and-twenty paces in breadth and 
rather more in height, which runs from the dome to the 
extremity of the garden. From this terrace are seen the 
Genmu flowing below, a large expanse of luxurfmit 
gardens, a part of the city of Agra, the fortress, and aH 
the fine residences of the Omrahs erected on the banks 
of the riven When I add tliat tliis terrace extends almost 
the whole length of one side of the gardeiv I Itsave yoil 
* Vaskm ts the Ferika name foi ihk takiemi 
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judge irfaetlier I had not soffieient gtoimd for asserting 
that the matisolenin of Tojge Mekak is an astonishing work. 
It is poisihle I may have imbibed an Indian taste ; but I 
(lecidi^ly think that this monument deserves much more 
to be numbered among the wonders of the wo4d than the 
pyramids of those unshapen masses which when I 
had seen them twice yielded me no satisfaction^ and 
which are nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in the form of stejis one upon another, while within 
there is very Utile that is creditable either to human skill 
or to human invention. 



LETTER 


TO MONSIEUR 


C H A P E L A I N, 

Despatched from Chiras in Persia, 
the 4lh October l 6 () 7 . 

Dfsrrihing the SuperstUions, strange customs y and lyodrines of 
the Indoiis or Gentiles of Ilimloustan ; 


From whicli it will be seen that there is no Doctrine too strange 
or too im[)robable for the Soul of man to conceive. 
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I liave witnessed two solar eclipses which it is iciutscty 
{K>ssible I should ever forget. The one I saw frotn 
France in the year lfi 54 , the other from Dehli in the 
Indies in l(>66. The sight of the first ecllpoe was im- 
pressed upon my mind by the childish credulity of the 
French people, and by their groundless and unreasonable 
alarm ; an alarm m excessive that smne brmigfat drugs as 

* Jean Chapelain (1594*1674), an excellent nwm but a poor poet lo 
1662 he was employed by Colbert (see p. 201, footnote *) to draw up an 
accourit of contemporary men of letters to guide the King (Lonis 
in Ms distribution of pensions. 
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charms to defend themselves against the eclipse ; some 
kept themselves closely shut up^ and excluded all light 
either in carefully-barred apartments or In cellars ; while 
thousands flocked to their respective chiurches ; some 
lipprehendlng and dreading a malign and dangerous in- 
fluence ; others l>elieving that the last day was at hand^ 
and that the eclipse was about to shake the founda- 
tions of the world. Such were the alBiird notions en- 
tertained by our countrymen, notwithstanding the 
writings of Gasmtdi,^ Roberta!,^ and other celebrated 
astronomers and philosophers, which clearly denioiistnited 
that the eclipse was only similar to many others which 
had been prruluctive of no mischief; that this obscuration 
(if the sun was known and predicted, and was without any 
other {Miciiliarity than what might be found in the reveries 
of ignorant or designing iistrologers. 

The eclipse of 1()6(> is also indelibly imprinted on my 
nieinoiy^ by the ridiculous errors and strange superstitions 
of the Indians. At the time fixed for its appearance i took 
rny station on the temice of my house, situated on the 
hanks of the Gemna, when I saw both shores of the river, 
for nearly a league in length, covered with Gendles or 
idolaters, who stcKnl in the water up to the waist, their 
eyes riveted to the skies, watching the commencement of 
the cclijm% in o^ler to plunge and wash themselves at the 
ver}' instaiitv/riie little l>oys and girls were quite naked ; 
the men had nothing but a scar!' roniid their middle, and 
the married women and girls of six or seven years of age 

* For some account of Pierre (iassendl (1592*1655), the European 
Agah, * Ffitf$di/ Master,* of iiernier, sec Cknsnkk 0/ Emnis^ ele., 
under date 24th October 1655. 

® Gilk» IVrsomic dc Koberval (1602*1675), the great French 
mathematician. Appointed to the chair of Iliiloiophy in the Gervais 
College in 1631, and aficewards to the chair of Kiathtntatics in the 
College of I ranee ; an appointment which he held until his death, 
although a condition of tenure of that Frofessocihip ; that the 
holder should propose questlotis for solution and resign irf favour of 
any one who solved them belter than hlmseK» 
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were covered with a single cloth. Persons of rank or 
wealthy such as Ryas (Gentik sovereign princes^ and 
generally courtiers in the sen'^ice and pay of the King)f 
Serm/s ^ or money-changers, bankers, jewellers, and other 
rich merchants, crossed from the opposite side of the river 
with their families, and pitching their tents fixed kxmdts ® 
or screens in the water, within which they and their wives 
washed and performed the usual ceremonies without any 
exposure. No sooner did these idolaters perceive that the 
obsciuration of the sun was begun than they all raised a 
loud cry, and plunged the whole body under w^ater several 
times in quick succession ; after which they stood in the 
river, lifted their eyes and hands toward the sun, muttered 
and prayed with seeming devotion, filling their hands from 
time to time with water, wdiich they threw in the direc- 
tion of the sun, bowing their heads very low , and moving 
and tuniiiig their anns and hands, sometimes one way, 
sometimes another. The deluded people continue to 
plunge, mutter, pniy, and perform their silly tricks until 
the end of the eclipse. On retiring they threw^ pieces of 
silver at a great distance into the Gemm, and gave alms to 
the Brahmem, who failed not to be present at this absurd 
ceremony. I remarked that every individual on coming 
out of the water put on newr clothes placed on the sand 
for that purpose, and that several of the most devout left 
their old garments as presents for the Brahmens, 

In this manner did I obsen^e from the roof of my house 
the solemnisation of the grand eclipse-festival, a festival 
which was kept with the same external observances in the 
Indm, in the Ganges, and in the other rivers and Tahtbs 
(or tanks of the Indies), but above all in that one at 
Tanaiser,^ which contained on that occasion more than one 

^ The Atabic word sarrdf, now modernised into shrolT. 

2 The side walls of a tent. 

® The sacred tank at Thaneswar, in the Umballa District, situated 
on the line of the old Mogul road to Lahore,— a very ancient place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage, being considered the centre of the ‘ Holy Land * 
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hundred and fifty thousand persons, assembled from all 
partaof the empire; its waters being eonsidered on the 
day M an eclipse more holy and meiitoriaus than those of 
atmotherw 

Great Mogd, though a Makonmian, permits these 
ancient and superstitious practices; not wishing, or not 
daring, to disturb the GmiUes in the free exercises of their 
religion* But the ceremony I have described is not per- 
formed until a certain number of BraJmums, as deputies 
from their fellows, liave presented the King with a kcqtw 
of rvupks, equal to about fifty thousand crowns ; in return 
for which he begs their acceptance only of a few vests and 
an old elephant 

I shall now mention the wise and convincing reasons 
assigned for the festival of the eclijise, and for the rites 
with w’hich it is attended 

We have, say they, our four Beths ; ^ tliat is, our four 
books of law, sacred and divine WTi tings given unto us by 
(fod himself, through the medium of Brahma, These 
iKxiks teach tliat a cerbiin Denta/^ an incarnate divinity, 
extremely malignant and mischievous, very dark, verj’ 
black, verj^ impure, and veiy' filthy (these are all their own 
expressions) takes ixissession of the Sun, wiiich it blackens 
to the colour of ink, infects and ol^ciires ; that the Sun, 
which is also a Deuta, but of the most beneficent and 
{lerfect kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest un- 
easiness, and suffers a most cruel agony wditle in the 
power of and infected by this w icked and black being ; that 
an endeavour to rescue the Sun from so miserable a coii- 

of Kurukshetra. During eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other 
tanks are believed to visit this tank, $o that he who bathes in the 
assembled water obtains the coneentrated merit of all |x>Skihle ablu- 
tions. Thancswtr, which is now gradually falling into ruin, is one of 
the oldest and most famous towns in India connect^ with the 
legends of the MdhSkdraia and the exploits of the Pdndavan. 

^ a corruption of Fedas, Divine knowledge. 

^ a corruption of DetnUa^ * Celestialg,* most fre^ntly the 

whole body of in%ior gods. I 
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dition becomes the duty of every person; that this im- 
portant object can be attained only by means of prayerSj 
ablutions^ and alms ; that those actions have an extra- 
ordinary merit during the festival of the eclipse^ the alms 
then bestowed being a hundred times more valuable than 
alms given at any other time ; and who is he, they ask, 
that would refuse to make a profit of cent per cent ? 

These, Monsieur, were the eclipses which I told you I 
could not easily forget, and they naturally lead me to speak 
of other wild extravagiuicies of the unhappy heathens, 
from which I shall leave you to draw whatever conclusions 
you please. 

In the town of Jagannai,^ situated on the Gulf of Bengale, 
and containing the famous temple of the idol of that name, 
a certain annual festival is held, which continues, if my 
memory fail not, for the sjMice of eight or nine days. At 
this festival is collected an incredible concourse of jieople, 
as was the case anciently at the temjile of Hammon, and as 
happens at present in the city of Mcca. The number, I 
am told, sometimes exceeds one hundred and fifty thoii> 
sand. A superb wikkIch machine is constructed, such as 1 
have seen in several other jmrts of the Indies, with 1 know 
not how’ many grotesque figures, nearly resembling our 
monsters which we see depicted w ith two heads, Wing half 
man and half beast, gigantic and horrible heads, satyrs, 
apes, and devils. 'I’his machine i.s set on fourteen or six- 
teen wheels like those of a gun-carrtage, and drawn or 
pushed along by the united exertimis of fifty or sixty 
persons. The idol, Jagannai, placed conspicuously in the 
middle, richly attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus con- 
veyed from one temple to another. 

The first day on w hich this' idol is fonnaliy exhibited in 
the temple, the crowd is so immense, and the press so 
violent, that some of the pilgriiiis, fatigued and worn out 
in consequence of their long journey, are squeexed to 

' In modern colloquial Juggernaut (a cornifition of 
one of tke forms of Krishna), near the town of Furi in OritsiBi. 
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death : the surrounding throng give them a thousand 
benedictions^ and consider them highly favoured to die on 
such a holy occasion after travelling so great a distance# 
And while the chariot of hellish triumph pursues its solemn 
march, persons are found (It Is no fiction which I recount) 
so blindly credulous and so full of wild notions as to thiow 
themselves upon the ground in the way of its ponderous 
wheels, vrhich pass over and crush to atoms the bodies of the 
wretched fanatics without exciting the horror or surprise 
of the spectators. N<i deed, according to their estimation, 
is so heroic or meritorious as this self-devotion : the victims 
believe that Jagmmt will receive them as children, and 
recall them to life in a state of happiness and dignity. 

The Brahmens encourage and promote these gross errom 
and superstitions to which they are inilebted for their 
wealth and consequence. As persons attached and con- 
secrated to imjKirtant mysteries, they are held in general 
veneration, and enriched by the alms of the people. So 
wicked and detestable are their tricks and impostures that 
I required the full and clear evidence of them — which I 
obtained — ere I could believe that they had recourse to 
similar expedients. These knaves select a lieautiful maiden 
to become (as they say, and as they induce these silly, 
ignorant pe4>ple to believe) the bride of Jaganma, who 
accompanies the god to the temple with all the pomp and 
eeremcMiy which 1 have noticed, w^here she remains the 
whole night, having been made to believe that Jagmmi 
will come and lie with her. She is commanded to inquire 
of the god if the year will be firuitful, and w^hat may be the 
processions, the festivals, the prayers, and tlie alms which 
he requires in return for his bounty. In the night one of 
these impostonsf enters the temple through a small back 
door, enjoys the unsuspecting damsel, makes her believe 
whatever may be deemed necessary, and the following 
morning when on her way to another temple, wfciiber 
is carried in that Triumphal Chariot^ by the side of J^gwaiiol 
her S^wmie, nht ti desir^ by the Bmhmtm to stati aloud 
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to the people all she has heard from the lustful pHesti as 
if every word had proceeded from the mouth of 
But let me relate follies of another kind. 

In front of the chariot, and even in the Deikm or Irfo/ 
Temptm, public women during festival days dance and throw 
their bodies into a variety of indecent and preposterous 
attitudes, which the Brahmens deem quite consistent with 
the religion of the country. I have known females 
celebrated for beauty, and who were remarkably reserved 
in their general deportment, refuse valuable presents from 
Mahometans^ Christians, and even Geniiie foreigners, becaiuie 
they considered themselves dedicated to the ministry and 
to the ministers of the Deiira,^ to the Brahmens, and to 
those Fakira who are commonly seated on ashes all round 
the temple, some quite naked with hkknius hair, like, we 
may suppose, to that of Megirra, and in postures w’hieh I 
shall soon describe. 

/ What has l>een said concerning w omen burning them- 
selves will be confiniied by so many travellers that I suppose 
people will cease to be sceptical upon this melancholy fact 
The accounts given of it have lieen certainly exaggerated, 
and the number of victims is less now tlian formerly ; the 
Mahometans, by whom the eountiy is governed, doing all 
in their power to suppress the barbarous cmtmi. They 
do not, indeed, forbid it by a positive law, because it is 
a part of their [K)licy to leave the idolatrous populatiim, 
which is so much more nmnerous than their own, in the 
free exercise of its religion ; but the practict is checked 
indirect means. No wonmn can saerilice hetwelf without 
permission from the governor iif the province in which 
she resides, and he never grants it until he shall have 
ascertained that die is not to be turned aside frenn her 
purpose: to accomplish this desirable end the gmwsttk 
reasons with the widow and makes Imr enticing pitniii»ei ; 
after which, if these methods fail, he sometimes seitda her 

* H'maostancc for a temple, a comiptkm of the Sanskrit, 
temple. ' _ ' 
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aiMiig his women, iliat the effect of their rentotistmfiees 
mi^ be tded. Notwithstanding these obstacles^ the 
nimiber of self-imtnolations is still very considerablei 
particularly in the territories of the Rajar, where no 
Mahmeim governors are appointed. But not to tire you 
with the history of every woman whom I have seen perish 
on the fiifieral pile, I shall advert to only two or three of 
those shocking spectacles at wlgch I have l>een presen^; 
and first I shall give you some details concerning a female 
to whom I was sent for the purpose of diverting her from 
persevering in her dreadful intention. 

One of my friends, named Bendiilas} Danc^chmend-kan"s 
principal winter, died of a hectic fever for which 1 had 
attended him upwards of two years, and his wife im- 
mediately resolved to bum herself with the l>ody of her 
husband. Her friends were in the sen- ice of my A^h, 
and l>ciiig commanded by him to dissuade the widow from 
the commission of so frantic an act, th^^ represented to 
her that although she had adopted a generous and com- 
mendable resolution, which would rt‘dound to the honour 
and conduce to the happiness of the family, yet she ought 
to consider that her children were of a tender age, that it 
would l>e cruel to abandon Uiera, and that her anxiety ftwp 
their welfare ought to exceed the affection she bore to the 
memory of her deceased husband. The infatuated creature 
attended iM>t, however, to their reasoning, and I was re- 
quested to visit the widow m if by my AgaJh*r desire, and in 
tlie capacity of m old friend of the family. I complied, and 
found on entering the apartment a regular witches* Sotmi of 
seven or eight old hags, and another of fotir or five excited, 
wild, and aged Bro/mem standing round the body, all of 
whom gave by tiuns a horrid yell, and beat their hands with 
violence. The widow was seated at the feet of l^r dead 
husband j her hair was dishevelled and her visagpe pale, 

* The Mtihamsdaniseii form of BenSdas, a coaunofi nasi# amcn^ 
Hindoo * writers * or rierks, who were laigdy etnplo^t of them 
in positions of coorideiable responsilaltty, by the Moguls. 
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but her eyes were tearless and sparkling with animaiicm 
while she cried and screamed aloud like the rest of the 
cfmipany^ and beat time with her liands to this horrible 
concert. The hurly-burly haring subsided^ I appmadhed 
the hellish group^ and addressed the woman in a gentle 
tone. * I am come hither/ said I, * by desire of D&mdh 
7mnd4m, to inform you that he will settle a pension of 
two crowns per month on each of your two sons^ imvided 
you do not destroy your life, a life so necessary for their 
care and education. We have ways and means indeed to 
prevent your ascending the pile, and to punish those who 
encourage you in so unreasonable a resolution. All your 
relations you to live for the sake of your offspring, and 
you will not be reputed intamous as are the childless 
widows w'ho possess not courage to bum themselves 
with their dead husbands.* I rep<*ated these arguments 
several times without receiving any answer ; but, at last, 
ffxing a detemiined look on me, she said, * Well, if I am 
prevented from burning myself, I will dash out my brains 
against a wall.' What a diabolical spirit has taken 
possession of you, thought I. * Let it be so then/ I 
rejoined, w ith uiidissembled anger, * but first take your 
children, wretched and unnatural mother ! cut their tbioatSi 
and consume them on the same pile ; otherwise you will 
leave them to die of famine, for I shall return immedklely 
to Danedmend^an and annul tlieir pensions/ These 
words, spoken w ith a loud and rciolule voice, made Ifae 
desired impression : without uttering a pliable, her bend 
fell suddenly on her knees, and the greater part of the old 
women and Brahmens sneaked toward the door and lidt 
tlie room. I thought I might now^ safely leave the wMinr 
in the hands of her friends, who had accompanied mCi aiid 
mounting my horse returned home. In the evenings whfUi 
mi my way to Damekmmd^hm to inform him of what 1 
had done, I met one of the relations wlm thanked me, 
said that the body had been burnt without tiie widow, arhp 
had promised not to die by her own hands. . f ; 
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In mgmtd to the women who actually bum themaelvea, 
1 was pveacnt at m many of those shoekSng eidbihiticte 
that 1 could not pemiade myaelf to attend any more, nor 
is it without a feeling of horror that I revert to the subject 
I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to describe what passed 
before my eyes; but 1 cannot hope to give you an 
adequate conception of the fortitude displayed by these 
infatuated victims during the whole of the fngfatlhl 
tragedy : it must be seen to be believed* 

When travelling from Ahmed^bad to Agm, through the 
territories of iZo/u#, and while the caravan halted under 
the shade of a banyan-tree^ until the cool of the evening, 
news reached us that a widow was then on the point of 
burning herself with the body of her husband. I ran at 
once to the spot, and going to the edge of a large and 
nearly dry reservoir, observed at the bottom a deep pit 
filled with wood : the body of a dead man extended there- 
on ; a woman seated upon the same pile ; four or five 
Brahmem setting fire to it in every part ; five middle-aged 
women, tolerably well dressed, holding one another by the 
hand, singing and dancing round the pit ; and a great 
tiumlKT of spectators of both sexes. 

The pile, whereon large quantities of butter^ and oil had 
l>een thrown, was soon enveloped in flames, and 1 saw llie 
fire catch the woman's garments, which were impregnated 
with scented oil, mixed with sandalwood powder and 
saffron ; but I could not perceive the slightest Indication 

* • Bourgade * in lh« original, which 1 have ventured to take in this 

fmssage a* intended for Bargwi, the common name in Hindostan for a 
‘ Iwnjran ’ 4 fe«, the .fifVio A caravan would not halt even 

in a village es)>eciaiiy when tu a foreign territory ; in the 

words of a prevtoui trantlator, * while the caravan halted in a imm 
under the alntde.* A famoui lmnyaii*tree near the town of Hardoi to 
Oiidh k, or rather was, so extended (natural decay has, I believe, 
alfSOCt en^tely dssiroyed it) that 'lis said that in 1858 two regiments 
of iddieis «n<S^ under the shad# of its Iwanches* Ip various 
otlm parts of tndla other large * banyan Street may tw with, 
quite capable of dttlleriiig an oiduiAry caravan or camp* 

* Ghee, which li clariM butlor ; tee p* 438, footnote 
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of pain or even uneasiness in the victinii and it was said 
tiiat she pitmounced with emphasis the words^ar^ im» to 
signify that this being the fifth time she had burned her^ 
self with the same husband, there were wanted only two 
more similar sacrifices to render her perfect, according to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls : as if a certain 
reminiscence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted to her 
at that moment of her dissolution. 

Bi|l this was only the commencement of the infernal 
tragedy. I thought that the singing and dancing of the 
five w^oinen were nothing more than some unmeaning 
ceremony ; great therefore was my astonishment when I 
saw that the flames having ignited the clothes of one of 
these females, she cast herself head-foremost into the pit. 
The horrid example was followed by another woman, as 
soon as the flames caught her person : the three women 
who remained then took hold of each other by tlie hand, 
resuming the dance with perfect comjwsure ; and after a 
short lapse of time, they also precipitated themselves, one 
after the other, into the fire. 

I sexm leanit the meaning of these multiplied sacrifices. 
ITie five women were slaves, and having witneased the 
deep affliction of their mistress in consequence of the ill- 
ness of her huslxind, whom slie pnmtised not to survive, 
they were so moved with com}xissicin that they entered 
into an engagement to jxfrisli by the same flames that con- 
sumed their beloved mistress. 

Many persons w hom 1 then consulted on the subjart 
would fain have persuaded me that an ttwm of affix^tlnit 
was the cause why these women bum tliemielvea 
their deceased husbands; but 1 soon found that this 
abominable practice is the effect of early ami deeply rooted 
prejudices. Every girl is taught by her mother that It i*, 
virtuous and laudable in a wife to mingle her ashes witli 
those of her husband, and that no woman of Imnomr Wifi 
refuse compliance with the established oiitoiii, 
opIiMoiis men have always inculcated as an easy mple 
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Iceepitif wives in subjeetioi}^ of seeming their attention in 
times of sickness^ and of deterring them firom adminlstm^ 
ing poison to t}ieir husbands. 

But let us proceed to another of these dreadful scenes, 
not witnessed inde^ by myself, but selected in preference 
to others at which I happened to be present on account of 
the remarkable incident by which it was distinguished. 1 
tiave seen so many things which 1 should have pronounced 
incredible, tliat neither you nor I ought to reject the 
narrative in question merely because it contains something 
extraordinary. The story is in eveiy person's mouth in 
the Imdies, and is universally credited. Perhaps it has 
already reached you in Europe. 

A womati^ long engaged in love intrigues with a young 
MaAomelau, her neighbour, by trade a tailor, and a player 
on the tainboiiniie,^ poisoned her buslmnd, hoping that 
the young man would marry her. She then hastened 
to her lover, informed him of what she had done, and 
cktmifig the perfonnaiice of his promise to take her to 
wife, urged the necessity of iiiimediately flying, as had 
been previously projected, from the scene of their guilt ; 
^ for,' added she, * if there be tlie least delay, 1 shall be 
coustraiiied by a common sense of decency to burn myself 
witli the body of uiy dead spouse/ The young roan, who 
foresaw tliat such a scheme would irn^olve him in difficulty 
and danger, peremptorily refused, and tlie woman, without 
betraying tlie smallest emotion, went at the instant to her 
relations^ informed tliem of the sudden death of her 
husband, ax^ of her fixed resolution to die on the funeral 
pile. Pleased v^ ith so magnanimous an intention, and with 
the honour she was about to confer on the family, her 
friends prepare a pit, fill it with wood, lay the body u]M»n 
the pile, and kindle tlie fire. These anwngements behig 
completed, the woman makes the round of the pit for the 
purpose of embracing and bidding a last farewell to her 

^ Probshiy a kkmjufti ; a ssuall tamboimne p!a|e«l it|oii with the 
fingers. } 
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kindred, among whom stood the young tailm*, invited 
thither with other musicians to play on the tambourine 
according to the custom of the country. Ajqpioaeliliig the 
lover as if she intended to take a last and tender adieus 
the infuriated creature seised him with a firm grasp by 
the collar, drew him with irresistible force to the edge of 
the pit, and precipitated herself headlong, with the object 
of her resentment, into the midst of the raging fire. 

As I was leaving Sonrate for Persia, I witnessed the 
devotion and burning of another widow : several English* 
men and Dutchmen and Monsieur Chardin ^ of Paris were 
present She was of the middle age, and by no means 
uncomely. I do not expect, with my limited powers of 
expression, to convey a full idea of the brutish boldness, 
or ferocious gaiety depicted on this woman's countenance ; 
of her undaunted step ; of the freedom from all perturba- 
tion with which she conversed, and permitted herself to be 
washed ; of the look of confidence, or rather of insensibility 
which she cast upon us ; of her easy air, free from dejec- 
tion ; of her loftj' carriage, void of embarrassment, when 
she was examining her little cabin, composed of dry and 
thick millet straw, with an intermixture of small wood; 
when she entered into that cabin, sat down upon the 
funeral pile, placed her deceased husband's head in her 

* Sir (then simply Monsieur) John Qianhii, the celebrated traveller, 
was bom at Paris in 1643, died in London in 1713, and was buded 
in Westminster Abbey, where his monument litars the very appropdate 
inscription, Nomtn iiH fmi eund^. Ills first was to l^rtla 

and India in 1665, and while there he received ihf patronage (hta 
business was that of a jeweller) of Shih Abbas ll. He returned to 
Paris in 1670, and in 1671 he again set out for Persia and India, and 
in 1677 he returned to Europe by the Caj^e of Good Hope. A Prates* 
tant, the persecution going on in Prance led him to settle in London 
in i68f, where he was appointed Court Jeweller and knighted hy 
Charles if. Chardin was in Surat in 1667 and in 1677, and it mnit 
have been in 1667 that Bernier met him there ; m w« know from ^ 
date of this letter to Monsieur Chapelain (see p« 300) that Bernier was 
in Sheraa in October 1667, after hts return from India, tdi Sniid, 
and, most probably, Bandar Abbassi. 
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tocilc up A tarelii md with her own hand Mgbted the 
fif« within, while I knim not him mmy Brakmmi wcm 
busily engaged in kindling It without Well indeed wmy I 
despidf of representing this whole scene with }m^ and 
genuine feeling, sudi as I experienced at the spectacle 
itself, or of painting it in colours suificientljr viricL My 
recollection of it indeed is so distinct that it seems only a 
few days since the horrid reality passed before my eyes, 
and with pain I persuade myself that it was anything but 
a irightful dream. 

It is true, however, that I have known some of these 
unhappy widows shrink at the sight of the piled wood ; so 
as to leave no doubt on my mind that they would willingly 
have recanted, if recantation had been permitted by the 
merciless Brahmens ; but those demons excite or astound 
the affrighted victims, and even thrust them into the fire. 
1 was present when a jKior young woman, who had fallen 
liack five or six {laces from the pit, was thus driven for- 
waitl; and I saw anotiier of these wretched beings 
struggling to leave the funeral pile when the fire increas^ 
around lier person, but she was prevciilcd from escaping 
by the long poles of the diabolical executioners. 

But sometimes the devoted widows elude the vigilance 
of the muiderous priests. I have been often in the com- 
ity of a finir Idaluler, who contrived to save her life by 
throwing herself upon the protection of the warengers,^ 
who assemble on these occasions in considerable numbers, 
when they l<Jam that the intended victim is young and 
liandsome, that her relations arc of little note, and that 
she is to be accompanied .,by only a few of her acquaint^ 
*»nce. Yet the woman whose courage fails at the sight of 
the horrid appaiaius of death, and who avails herself of 
the presence of these men to avoid the impending sacrifice^ 
<5uniiot hope to pass her days in happiness, or to be treated 
with respect or affectioa Never agahi can she live with 

* Sweepers, hakhMsrs, who frequent baritiag ghits l|>lsces Ibf 
eremsiioa) kw vadoai parpoief at the present day* 
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the GeMiilts : no individual of that nation will at any time, 
or under any circumstances, assodate with a creature «o 
degraded, who is accounted utterly infamous, and execrated 
because of the dishonour which her conduct has brought 
upon the religion of the cauntiy% Consequently she is 
ever afterwards exposed to the ill-treatment of her low 
and vulgar protectors. Inhere is no Magol w^ho does not 
dread tlie consequeiices of contributing to the presenntiott 
of a vroinan devoted to the burning pile, or who wrill 
venture to afford an asylum to one w^ho escapes from the 
tangs of the Brahmens ; but many widow's have been 
rescued by the Portuguese, in sea-ports w here that people 
happened to be in superior strength. I need scarcely 
say how' much my own indignation has been excited, 
and how ardently 1 have wished for opjKirtunities to exter- 
minate those cursed Brahmens, 

At Ijikor I saw^ a most beautiful young widow sacriheed, 
who could not, I think, have been more than tw'elve years 
of age, liie poor little creature ap|K‘ared more dead than 
alive w hen she approached the dreadful pit ; the agony of 
her mind cannot be described ; she trembled and wept 
bitterly ; bat three or four of tlie Brahmens, assisted by an 
old woman who held her under the ann, farced the uii* 
williiig victim toward the fatal spot, seated her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she should run away# 
and in that situation the iiuiocent creature was burnt alive. 
1 found it difficult to repress my feelings and to preveDlt 
their bursting forth into cfainomiis and unavailing mge; 
but restrained by prudential consideratimii^ I contented 
myself with silently lamenting the fibominabie superaHtiip 
of tliese people, and applied to it the language of the poeL 
when speaking of Iph^erm, whom her father Agstmemm 
had offered in sacrifice to Diam : — 

. . . quod contra iuepiua Qk 
retigio peperit melerom atque laipia fhola 
AuMde quo pacta TritAai virgink aram 
turpmrmt maguim f00i0 
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ductwes Dtmmm delecti, pioMt viroram. 

tantum re%i 0 potuit aiiadare nudorum,^ 

I have not yet meiiticined all the bmrbiirity and atrocity 
of these monileis. In tome parts of the Indm^ imteaii of 
intming the women who determine not to iurrive tbtir 
husbandsi the Bmkmem bury them alive, by slow degrees, ^ 
up to the throat ; then tw^o or three of them fiiH suddenly 
upon the vietim, wring her neck, and when she has been 
effectually and completely choked, cover over the body 
with earth thrown upon it from successive baskets, and 
tread upon the head. 

Most of the GenfileM bum their dead ; but some partially 
broil the bodies with stubble, near the side of a river, and 
then precipitate them into the water from a high and 
steep bank.- I liave attended these funeral rites on the 
Ganges several times, and observed flights of crows flutter- 
ing about the carcass, which becomes as much the prey 
of those birds as of the fish and croecKliles. 

Some again cany a sick person, when at the point of 
death, to the river-side ; place hi* feet in the water, let 
him sink gradually to the neck ; and when it is supposed 
that he is about to expire, they immerse his whole body 
into the river, where they leave liim, after violently clap- 
ping their hands, and cry ing out with great vehemence. 
The object of this ceremony (at which I have been present) 
is that the »oul may be washed, on taking its flight, fVom 

* This cjttotatioii (from LueVetias, IJi AVr*fiw iVii/ana, Book t. 
S2*toa) has been ikas lendcred by H. A. J. Muiuo :— •* XYberou oa 
Iht cootrary, oUec atid oflea,*" that very religion has given birth to 
sinful and unho*Jf deeds. Thus in Awl is the cliosen chieftains of the 
Danai, foremost of men, foully polluted with Iphianassa's blood the 
altar of the Trivkn maid. ... So great the evils to which leligioa 
cottld prompt ! * 1 have iulwtitttied the latest criticiil vcmioii, for 

the one givep by Bemitr, which he lotdt from a Dntdh edttton of 
Lncredui. 

^ Thii is done by those too poca to afford the cost clan otdiniiy 
cremation. 
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nil impurities which ft nmy have ccutiucted dtirlng iti 
abode in the body. This absurd notion is not confined to 
the vulgar ; I have heard it seriously defended by men of 
the h^hest reputation for learning. 

Among the vast number, and endless variety of FiMte§, 
or JMlwkes, and Holy Men, or Geniik hypocrites ^ of the 
* Ifidier, many live in a sort of convent, governed by 
superior^ where vows of chastity, poverty, and submismon 
are made. So strange is the life led by these votaries 
that 1 doubt whether my description of it will be credited. 
1 allude particularly to the people called Jaugim,^ a name 
which signifies ^united to God.' Numbers are seen, day 
and night, seated or lying on ashes, entirely naked; 
firequently under the large trees near laiabs^ or tanks of 
water, or in the galleries round the Detims^ or idol temples. 
Some have hair hanging down to the calf of the leg, 
twisted and entangled into knots, like the coat of our 
shaggy dogs, or rather like the hair of those afllicted with 
that Polish disease, which we call la Plk? I have seen 
several who hold one, and some who hold both arms, 
perpetually lifted up above the head ; the nails of their 
hands being twisted, and longer than half my little finger, 
with which I measured them. Their arms are as small 
and thin as the arms of persons who die in a decline, 
because in so forced and unnatural a position they receive 
not sufficient nourishment; nor can they be lowered so 
as to supply the mouth with food, the muscles having 
become contracted, and the articulations dry and stiff. 
Novices wait upon these fanatics, and pay them llie utmost 
respect, as persons endowed with extraordinary sanctity. 
No Fuiy in the infernal regions can be conceived more 

^ In the original, 'on Santons Gentils des Indai/ Ssnton originally 
meant a peculiar sect of Moslem devotee, but I have tltaslatcd the 
word as meaning a hypocrite, in which sense it is used by labelais. 

® Jogi, a corruption of Vaga, union or junction. Applied to those 
followers of the Yog& doctrine who are supposed to go a^t preaching 
the duty and necessity of religious retirement and meditation. 

* The disease known as Plica Polcnka. 
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horrible lhaii the Jaugim, with tiieir nuked and black skln^ 
long hair^ spindle arms^ long twisted nailsj and fixed in the 
posture which I have mentloiied. 

1 have often met^ geneialijr in the territory of scasie 
MofO, bands of these naked t o lyhoM . 

Smne had their aims lifted up in the manner juif *da»a3liei ; 
the frightful hair of others either hung loosely or was thld 
and twisted round their beads ; some carried a club like to 
Hercuki ; others had a dry and rough tiger skin thrown 
over their shoulders. In this trim I have seen them shame- 
lessly walk, stark naked, through a large town, men, 
women, and girls look&ig at them widiout any more 
emotion than may be created when a hermit passes througli 
our streets. Females would often bring them alms with 
much devotion, doubtless believing that they were holy 
personages, more cliaste and discreet than other men. 

I was for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Fakirt, 
named Harmet, who paraded the streets of DeUi as naked 
as when he came into the world. He despised equally 
the promises and the threats of Aureng-’Zebe, and under- 
went at length the punishment of decapitation from his 
obstinate refusal to put on wearing apjiarel. 

Several of these Fakires undertake long pilgrimages, not 
only naked, but laden with heavy iron chains, such as are 
put about the legs of elephants. I have seen others who 
in consequence of a particular vow* stood upright, during 
seven or eight days, without once sitting or lying doirn, 
and without any other support than might be afforded by 
leaning forward against a edrd for a few hours in tlie night ; 
their legs in the meanttipe were swollen to the stxe of 
their thighs. Others again I have observed standing 
steadily, whole hours together, upon their hands, the head 
down, and the feet in the air. I might proceed to 
enumerate various other positions in which these unhappy 
men place their body, many of them so diiAeult and 
painful that they could not be imitated by oi# tamblcrs ; 
and all this, l^;t it be recollected, is performed|&om an 
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asstttned feeling of pi^ty> of whteli there is not so miteh ns 
the shadow in any part of the Indies, 

I confess that this gross superstition filled me^ on tny 
first arrival in Hindaustan, with amaaement. I knew 
not what to think of it Sometimes I should have been 
disposed to consider the Fakires as remnants, if not as 
the founders, of the ancient and infamous sect of Cynics, 
could I have discovered anything in them but brutality 
and ignorance, and if they had not appeared to me vege- 
tative rather than rational beings. At another time, I 
thought they might be honest though deluded enthusiasts, 
until I found that, in fact they were, in the widest sense of 
the vronl, destitute of piety. Again, I rcfleeted that a 
life of vagrancy, idleness, and indej>eiidenee may have a 
pow’erful and attractive charm ; or tliat the vanity which 
intermingles itself with every motive of human action, 
and which may be discovered as clearly through the 
tattered mantle of a Diogenes as under the comely garb of 
a Plato, was probably the secret spring that set so many 
strange engines in motion. 

The Fakires, it is said, exercise }minful austerities in the 
confident hojie that they will be Hajm in their renascent 
state ; or, if they do nc»t become Rajas, that they shall be 
placed in a condition of life capable of more exquisite 
enjopnent than is experienced by those sovereign princes : 
but, as I have frequently ol>served to them, how can it be 
believed that men submit to a life of so niueb misery for 
the sake of a second state of existence, as shoi*t and HU* 
certain m the first, and which cannot be expected to yield 
a much greater degree of happiness even to him who mi/ 
be invested with the high dignity of liana, or who may 
resemble Jesseingne or Jess&mseingue, the two moat pamssfM 
Rajas of the Indies 1 I am not to be so easily deceived^ 
said I to them ; either you are egregious fools, or yon afC 
actuated by some sinister viewn which you caiefriliy hWo 
from the wwld. 

Some of the Fatires enjoy the reputation of 
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peculiarly enlightened saints, perfect Jmgms, and really 
united to God, These are supposed to have entirely 
renounced the world, and like our hermits they live a 
secluded life in a remote garden, without ever visiting a 
town. When food is brought to them, they receive it ; If 
none be offered to them it is concluded that the holy men 
can live without food, that they subsist by the &vour of 
God, vouchsafed on account of previous long fiists and 
other religious mortifications. Frequently theae pious 
j0Hg«m are al>sorbed in profound raaditation. It is pre- 
tended, and one of the favoured saints himself assured me, 
that their souls are often rapt in an ecstasy of seveml hours' 
duration ; that their external senses Iom? their functions ; 
that tlie Jauguis are blessed with a sight of God, wbo 
appears as a tight ineffably witite and vivid, and that they 
exfierience transjairts of holy joy, and a contempt of 
tempomi concerns w hich defy every jiower of description. 
My saintly infonnant added that he could at pleasure fall 
into such a trance as he descriWd, and not one of the 
individiiak who are in the habit of visiting the Jangms 
doubts tlie reality of these vauiitetl ecstasies. It is jKissible 
that the imagination, distempered by continued fasts and 
uninterrupted solitude, may be brmight into these illusions, 
or that the raptimms dreams of the Fakires may resemble 
the natural ecstasies into w hich (ardm^ tells us he could 
fall whenever he pleased, especially as the FakirtM practise 
some art in what they do, prescribing to ihemselves certain 
rules for the bitiding up of their senses by slow degrees. 
For example, they say that after having fasted several days 
upon bread and abater, it Js necessary to be alone in a 
sequestered spot, to fix the eyes most steadily toward 
heaven, and when they liave been so riveted for some 

^ Gimlatiio Cariiu, born at I'Svk Iti i$oi, dM 1576, was famous 
as a uiatlkcmaticiaii, phyitciafi, and astrologer. He pohlislMed his 
celebrated inmttse m astrology t» tS43i and in ]|52 visited Scoiland, 
a* the uudkal adviser of Archbishop Hamiltou St fAndleii^ 
Gardan, owing to the boldness of many of the thcotl(»;^whkh ht 
entinciated, was involved in many dtsputes widi hts coRtem|i»raiics. 
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time^ to lower them gradually^ mid then point them both 
in weh a manner that they shall look at one and the same 
time upon the tip of the nose, both sides of that feature 
being equally seen; and in this posture the saint must 
continue firm, the two sides of the nose in even proportions 
remaining constantly within sight until ilie bright lumiuaiy^ 
makes its appearance- 

The tianee, and the means of enjoying it, form the grand 
Mysticism of the sect of the Jaugitk,^ as well as tliat of the 
Soufgs. I call it Mysticism [Mystere], beeaase they keep 
these things secret among themselves, and I should not 
have made so many discoveries had it not Ik^cii for the 
aid of the Patdet, or Indon I^K'tor whom Danechmend^sm 
kept in his pay, and who dared not conceal anything ffom 
his patron ; my Agak, moreover, was already acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Soufys.^ 

I believe that extreme jxiverty, long fasts, and |H‘rpetual 
austerities count for something in the conditioii at which 
these men arrive. Our Ftiars and Hemdls must not 
suppose that on these {Hunts they surpass the Jauguis or 
other Asiatic religionists. 1 can, for instances, ajqieal to 

^ la the original, * le grand Mystere de la Calmie des Jaaguts-^ 

® It would be difticult to give any better deitiitba ol Sufism tban 
that by Mr. E. H. Whinfidd, M.A,, late in the Introduclba 

(pp. 15, 16) to his edition of the Masnmi-i Ma'natnT^ tk€ Sfiriimai 
cau^Utt^ &f AlMna /aidht-'d^din Muhammad i Mmf, London, 
Tritbner, 18S7. After explaining that the of Muhaniinail, m 

revealed in the Koran, was eminently practtcflil and not tpecuktife, 
popular in language, and not meant to beir the of aaatyiil% 

Mr. Whinfield relates how, after the death of MnhafmMd^ the Fidtii** 
fill dfd philosophise, notwdthstandiof all the injunctitina extant igaliiiit 
such speculation as was then indued iru Sehoatmen arose arha 
carried philoso|:^y into divinity, and, id the light of the new leamii^, 
derived from Plato, Aristotle, and die speculaifons of the Chiiatlati 
sects, debated all the trite lopies of Moslem theology. ^ FafiMel to 
this stream of scholastidsm there ran another stteatn of myatkll} 
theosophy-^dcrived m fitit from Plato, “the Attic Moses,'* btd 
mainly from Christianity, as presented in the ** spbittud Gosfiel Of 
St. John, and as ewpounded by the Christian Flaloniiti tnd Coostliait 
This .second stream was Sufism/ 
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and MaroniteM; compared ^ tli€»e people owr 
Eiimpeati devoU^es are mere novices, tbongh it mnst be 
confessed, from m^hat I have myself experienced, that the 
pains of hunger are not so sensibly felt in the /iidira as in 
our colder climates. 

I hare now to give an account of certain Fakires totally 
different fttnn the Samis just described, but who also 
are extraordinaiy' personages. They almost continually 
lierambiilate the couiitiy, make liglit of eveiy^thing, affect 
to live without care, and to be jKJssesst^cl of most important 
siterels* The jntople imagine that these favoured beings 
are well acquainted with tile art of making gold, and that 
they can prepare mercury in so admimble a manner that 
a grain or two sw^allowed every tnonitiig miidt restore a 
dbeasid liody to vigorous health, and so strengthen the 
stoiniieh tliat it may feed with avidity, aiwl digest with 
ease. This is m>t all : when two of these gocnl Jaugms 
meet, and can be excited to a spirit of emulation, they 
miike such a display of the jaiwer of Jaa^isiSm, that it 
may w^ell Ik? doubted if Simon Magtts^ with ail his s<m‘eries, 
ever |x*rfoniie<l mott* surjurisiiig feats. lliey tell any 
jxrson his thoughts, atitse the branch of a tree to blossom 
and to lH*ar fniii within an hour, hatch an egg in their 
bos<im ill less •than fifteen aiiniites, prtxltteiiig whatever 
bin! may litr demiiiidid, and make it fly alioui tlw room, 
and exeetite many oUit^r prtidigies that need not be 
emiiiiemted. 

I regret tiiat I c*atitiot bear my testhnoiiy to the tnith 
of ail that people report of theae conjurers. My Agak 
sent for one of these famoiii soothsayers, and protniseci to 
give him three hundred foii|pics (about an huiidred and 
fifty crowns) if oh the following day he would tell him, 
m be said he coiitd do, what might then be passirig in 
his mind, which he would previously write down |tl his 
presence to prevent any suspicion of unMr dealfl!qj[i>n his 
own part. I engii^ged at the same time to preseill him 

■ X 
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with five-and-twenty roupies if he mentioned my thoughts ; 
but the prophet did not again approach our house. On 
another occasion 1 was also disappointed in my expecto- 
tion of the company of one of these egg-hatchers, to 
whom I had promised twenty roitpks\ Notwithstanding 
my diligence to pry into everything, I have never been so 
fortunate as to witness any marvellous performance; and 
whenever I happened to be present when a deed was 
done w’hich excited the surprise of the sj>ectators, it was 
generally my misfortune to examine and to question until 
{ ascertained that the cause lay in some cheat or sleight 
of hand. 1 recollect delecting the gross deception of a 
fellow^ who pretended to find out, by the rolling of a eup, 
the person who had stolen my Agah's money. 

But there arc Fakires of a much more comely appear- 
ance than those whom we have been considering, and 
their lives and devotion seem Iesi» extravagant. They 
walk the streets barefooted and Ixareheaded, girt with a 
scarf which hangs dow n to the knee, and w earing a white 
cloth which jmsses under the right ann and goes over the 
left shoulder in the form of a mantle, but they are w*ith- 
out any under garment : their }>ers<»i% how'ever, are always 
well waslie<l, and tliey ap}K;ar cleanly hi eveiy' respect 
In general they walk two and two with a very modest 
demeanour, holding in one hand a small and fair three- 
footed earthen jkH with two liatidies! they do not 
from shop to shop like many other /oiMm, but enter 
freely into the houses of the GeMiik% where they pieet 
with a hearty welcome and an hospitable reception, their 
presence l>eing esteemed a blessing to the family* 
Heaven defend him who accuses them of any offence, 
although everybody knows what takes place between die 
sanctified visitors and the women of the hotiiie ; this, hnw- 
ever, is considered the custom of the Countiy, and fheif 
sanctity is not the less on that aceouni 1 do not initeed 
attach much importance to their traiisaetimis with the 
females of the house : such practices wc know aft 
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€ 0 nfioed to the Mogol^s dominiotis ; but 'what 

appeiirs truly ridiculous i« their impertinent comparison 
of themselves with our own clergy in the Indies. I have 
sometimes derived much amusement from their weakness 
and vanity : I used to address tliem with great ceremony, 
and apparently with the most profound respect, after 
which tbf^y immediately observed to one another : ^ The 
Fmugui knows who wc are ; he has resitled many years in 
the MieSf and is well aware that we are the Padn/js * of the 
Indom,* But I dwell too long ujmi these heathen beggars, 
and shall proceed to notice the b<H>k.s of law and science. 

Do not be suq>rise<l if, iiotwitlisbuidiiig my ignorance 
of Hmscrii (the language of the leanieck ami possibly llmt 
of the ancient Bralunem, as we may learn further on), 1 
yet say something of lKM>ks M’ritteii in that tongue. My 
Agah, thnechmend-kan^ fniiii my solicitation and 

jwirtly to gratify his own curiosity, took into his service 
one of the most celebrated PrndeU in all tlie Indies, who 
hail formerly Iwlonged to the household of Dfirr//^ the 
eldest son of the King Cknli-Jehnn ; and not only was this 

‘ The }V>Ttugiic»e woo! /W/v was originally applud to Ronmn 
prieMs only. U h now ihe name given all over ln<iia to poestn, 
clergymen, or mintiters of all demiminaiions, arul is sometimes applieii 
l»y natives to their own priests. /.«/ /Wfv or the Lord Padre 

Sahib, is now the Intlian name for a Christian bishop. 

^ * Haawil ’ in the (original, see p. 329, footnote \ 

* I>ard Sbikoh, when Governor or Viceroy of iienares, in 1656. 
caused a PerKiati translation lo be made from the Sanskrit text of the 
Upanishads (Mlie word that is mU to lie revcalar). which he callei! 
the Sarrd'Asfir, or Von*/ p/ This translation, tAhich was 

juadc by a large slafl’ of Iknatei Pandits^ lias })een rendered into 
Ultin by Aiii|uetibDii|>crmn, ami publiihed by him at Paris, iSoi, 
under the title of (id a/, Sme/um S^r^m/nm) epm tp$& 

m Itidm mtissimnm, etc. etc. His version is critictseil in mi article 
published in the second numljier (January 1S03) of 7 %i MdMmrgk 
Fipim, which I lielieve to have lieen written by Alexander Hamilton, 
* a Scotchiium who had i»ecii in India ; of excellent ctmverssitkin 
and gtemi knowledge of Oriental literatiire. He wa» ajfltsi-^rds pro"' 
fessor of Saiwcril ’ {in the ollicial lists he it dedgoated ‘Pi^isme 0/ 
i/rniil Idimfurt and History of Asia) * in the Eaai India ^Megc at 
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man my constant companion during a period of three years, 
but he also introduct^d me to the society of other learned 
Pendefs, whom he attmeted to the house. When weary of 
explaining to iny Agak the recent discoveries of Ilnnmti 
and Pecquet in anatomy, and of discoursing on the philo- 
sophy of Gasxeudi and Desca/ies,^ which 1 translated to 

Haileybury,’ p. 14J, vol. i. Ediit. 1852, 

also see p. 256, vol. i. of Ltirtl Brougham's IJ/e and Times^ £din. tad 
Load. 1871. In this crili«|ue pleasing testimony is l>orne to the ’great 
abilities of Prinre Dara Shikoh, as follows * If intolerance and fana- 
ticism lie the u^ual concomitants of Ulamism (an assertion, we think, 
too genemlly ex pressed ), the descendants of Tamerlane, who reigned 
in Hindustan, furnish some remarkable exceptions to the rcccivcil 
opinion. At the licad of these illustrious |k.‘fsona|^ls we should, 
]>erbaps, place Daia Shecuh, the eldest s<»n of the Emperor Shah 
tiehan. The .'iltenlion which this Prince btsloued, investigating the 
antique dogmas of the Hindu theology, and the Iniinilicence with 
which he icwardctl the learnetl Brahmans, %iho»n he collected from all 
parts of the empire, furnished his brother Aureng/ebc wiih a pretext 
to misrepresent his motive'^, and to alarm the zealous .Moslems with 
the danger of .an a{X)sta!e succeeiling to the throne. The mclanc)K»ly 
catastrophe which cnsuctl ; the death of the unhappy Dara, with the 
long an<l brilliant reign of the successful hy|xicrite, Who founded bis 
great ne.sH on the destniclitm of his brothers, arc dcta^|d iti the page of 
hisU iy. ]f the sceptical philosoplicr lie dispoied to exclaim with the 
Roman ICpicurcan, ‘ 7 'ania Keligio p«ituit stiadcre malonim/ we must 
state our conviction that amf/iiion, not fanatkwn, promptctl the deed : 
though the ^teps which he mounied the ihntfhe threw the rigid veil 
of su{>erslition over the subsequent conduct of Auf€fng*«lj>c, and give 
that lone to his court.’ 

’ William Harve)', born in 1578, and died m 1657. It w«$ in l§| 4 | 
the year of Shakes[Kart’s dtath, that he liegliti hk tmm of lodtlSCt 
to the Royal College ot Physicians in l.a>udotipaild foJIttiilly 
his discovery of the circulation of the blocxl, w|lcli hw feodered hht 
name for ever famous. 

Jean Pecquet, liorn at Dieppe, in I ranee, in 1622, dW in 1674, He 
studied medicine at Monf|T(cUier, where BernW w«» tlso i 
and it was there that he prosecuted those iiivt^ligaillMii whh^ led 
his discoveries, in connection with the converiicm of |llC chylO IWO 
bloorl, which have immortaltsed his name. " f 

Rci^ Descartes, \mn at 1^ Haye, Touraine, in Fiance, hi 
and died at Stockholm in 1650. 
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liim in Persian (for tliis was my principal employment for 
five or six years) we Imd generally recourse to cmr Petuki, 
who, in his turn, was ealied upon to reason in his own 
manner, and* to communicate his fables ; these he related 
with all imaginable gravity without ever smiling ; but at 
length wx became disgusted Imth with his tales and 
childish arguments. 

The Biwjkm then affirm that (hal, whom they call 
Aefmr, the Immovable or Iinmutablc*, has sent to them 
fotir IxKiks, to which they give the name of Befh, a word 
signifying science, liecause, aecfirding to tlieni, these IxMiks 
coinprelieiid all the sei<*nces. The first of the is 

named AlfirrhaM ; the second Zager(}edl ; the third /W*- 
M ; and tKl^ foiirtli SmnaimL These laMiks enjoin that 
the jXHi[>le shall be dividend, as in fact they are most eifeet- 
ually, into four tribes [IVibus] ; first, the tribe of Bmhmem^ 
or iiitequt^ters of the law* ; secondly, the tribe of 
or warriors ; thirdly, the trilx* of fieseut, or merchants anil 
tradt««meii, eonitnoiily ealied Ban^anes ; and fi>urttily, the 
tril>e of or artisans and lalwnirt^rs. I'ht^se different 

trilies are not jH^niiitti^d to iiitermariy, that is ti> say, ii 
Bmhmen is i|^tddeii to many u QuHte/y, and the same 
injunction boklb gcxHl in n^giinl to tJie other trilH*s,' 

* Achara i* well dcfincti l»y licrnier, ant! ihi* whole chapter k a 
exaiitple of the careful manner in which he investigated such 
subjects.. The word also means elcrnal l>eatitude, or exem|iti<*n from 
further tranmugration. Hts eiiumcratton of the order of the \xd»» 
<loes not cc»ires|Kimi with that now generally adopli^d as the results of 
modern criticism, which assigns to the Rig veda the greatest antiquity, 
after which ihc V*a|iir*vc<ia, then the Sama*vcda, and the 

Alhswrva-veda last, aK''the most r^^nt of all. Bernier {Kjssesseil a 
good knowle%t of 'IVndnn, and as a rule his transliiemliom are 
csecllcnf. In the enumeration of the theoretioil divisions of HindiH> 
society, it is evldem '.that he had to transliterate from the m'ptf tmg 
account given In Samkrtl or }wrha}is Hindi, by hk Bandit, into 
IVfsian, then Freiich. BernietV TH^s is a much more Kieniific 
term than ohr' wcnl ‘caste/ or ‘cast * m Eiphinstone {wefers'^ao have 
it, a word derived from the Poringnese Cmfa, •crewl, race# kind/ 
The modem reiid«rifi|i of these four divisions are, IM^hmimSiiil^ 
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The Gentiles believe in a doctrine similar to that of the 
l^ihagoremis with regartl to tlie transmigration of souls^ 
and hold it illegal to kill or eat any aniiiiiil ; an exception 
being made, however, in favour of a few of the second 
tribe, provided the flesh eaten be not that of the cow or 
|K^acock* For these tw'o animals they feel a |>ecu]iar 
respect, jiarticularly for the cow, iniaginiiig that it is by 
holding to ai cow’s tail they are to ^oss the river which 
se|)arates this life from the next. ^Possibly their ancient 
legislators saM’ tlie shepherds of Egj/p( in a similar manner 
j>ass the river Nile, holding with the left hand the tail of 
a buffalo or ox, and carrying in the right a stick for the 
guidance of the animal ; or this superior regartl for the 
cow may more prt>bably he owing to her extnionlinaiy' 
usefulness, as being the animal wliich supplies them witli 
milk and butter ^ (a considerable part of their aliment), and 
which may be considered the soijr<*e of liiisl>aiidrj% ecni- 
sequently the preserver of life itself. It ought likewise to 
!>e observed that ow ing t<» the great deficiency of pasture 
land in the Jtidits it is imjM»ssible to maintain large luim- 
hers of cattle; the whole therefore would soon disappear 
if animal food w ere eaten in anything like the projiortion 
in which it is consumed in France and England, aiul the 
countr}^ would thus remain uneultivated. The heat is so 
intense, and the ground so jmrclied, during eight months 
of the year, that the beasts of the field, ready to die of 
hunger, feed on eveiy' kind 4if filth like so many swine. 
It w as on account <if the scarcity of cattl^ that 
at the request of the lhahmem, issnetl an edict to fortiid 
the killing of be4ist.s of |iastare for a certain tiutnber of 
years ; and not Umg since they presented a similar petition 

riyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras. ’fhere appears to be a slip In Bernier’s 
transliteration of the name of the secoml tribe or cksi; Kh&irii a 
subdivision of the Vaisyas, is confoanded with KibaUriyasi or, tg ||s 
popular form, Chutree ; although as a matter of fact some 
hold that the Kh4tris are included in the second division, 

^ That is, ghee, ' 
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to Aureng^Zelw, offering to htm a considerable sum of mon‘ey 
til ensure |ri» compliance.^ They urged tliat the neglected 
and ruinous condition of many tracts of eoiintry during the 
last fifty or sixty years was attributable to the paucity and 
dearness of oxen. 

Perhaps tlie first legisktors in the Indies hoped that the 
interdiction of animal food would prcnluce a beneficial effecst 
upon the clmiaeter of the i>eople, and that they might be 
brought to exercise Um cruelty toward one another when 
requirt^d by a jmsitive precept to treat the brute creation 
with humanity. The dtwtrine of the tmnsmignition of 
souls secureil the kind treatment of animals^ by leading to 
the Indief that no animal can be killed or eaten without 
incurring the danger of kiiling or eating some ancestor, 
tlian which a more heinous crime cannot be committed. 
It may Ik* also that the Hrahmem wer<* infiiienct^d by the 
consideratton that in their elimale tin* flesli t»f eow*s or 
oxen is neither siivourj^ luir wholesome except for a short 
time during wintt*i^ 

'Fhe Beths reiuler it obligatorj’ ujam everj’ Gentile to say 
his prayers with liis face turned tt» the East thrice in the 
twcnty«four hours : in the liiorning, at noon, and at night* 
The whole of bis laaly must also be washed three times, 
or at least before every mi‘al ; and he is taiigiit that it h 
more meritorious to perforin his ablutions and to repeat 
his prayers in running than in stagnant water. Here 
again regard was jirobably had to what is not only proper 
but highly important in such a clliiiate as that of 
Uiiidomimh This, however, is found an incoiivenient law 
to those who happen to live in cold eotiiitries, and I have 
met in iiiy travels with some who placed their lives in 
imminent danger by a strict observance of that law, by 
plunging into tfie rivers or tanks within their reach, or if 
none were sufficiently near, by throwing large pots full of 
water over their heads. Sometimes I objected to their 

* In recent years, siinilar action as regards pc|ilioning ilieflSwprcme 
Ctovemment has been taken in India by influcntiftl Hindoos* 
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religion that it contained a law which it would not be 
possible to observe in cold climates during the winter 
season, which was, in my mind, a clear jmiof that it 
possessed no divine original, but was merely a system of 
human invention. Their answer was amusing enough. 
‘We pretend not,* they replied, ‘that our law is of 
universal application. God intended it only for us, and 
this IS the reason why we cannot receive a foreigner into 
our religion. We do not even say that yours is a false 
religion : it may be adapted to your wants and cireum* 
stances, Gotl having, no doubt, app<)inted many different 
ways of going to heaven/ 1 found it impossible to 
convince them that the C'hristian faith was designeil for 
the whole earth, and theirs was mere fable and gross 
fabrication. 

The Beths teach tliat God having determined to create 
the world would not execute his piirjKise immediately, 
but first created three perfect beings ; one was Brahma, 
a name which signifies jKnielratiiig into all things ; the 
second, Beschen, tliat is, existing in all things ; and the 
third Mehahdeu, or the mighty lord. By means of Brahma 
he created the world ; by means of Beschen he upholds it ; 
and by means of Mehitkleu he will destroy ilJ It was 
Brahma who, by (hkI’s command, published the four 
Beths, and for this reason he is represented in some 
temples with four heads. 

1 have conversed with European mtssionaries who 
thought that the Gmtites have some idea of the inyslery of 
the Trimiy, and maintained that the Bc/Af state i» dtreft 
terms that the three beings, though Uiree persons, are one 
God. This is a subject on which 1 have frequently hetnl 

* Brahma was from the begimung ccnsidcrtjtl m the Eternal Citaitive 
Poww, the Holiest of the Holy, and he c<mtimie<l to be as 

fidhlliDg the same function even after he had stink into a stthoidiiMite 
position, and had come to be represcnled by the votaries of VhlilUi 
and Mahadeva respcctis^cly as the mere creature and agent of OIMI tif 
other of these two gods. v. 
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the Pmdeis dilate, but they explain theniaelires so obscurely 
that I never could clearly comprehend their opinion.^ I 
have heard some of them say that the beings in question 
are in reality three very perfect creatures, whom they call 
De^as, without being able, however, properly to explain 
what they mean by this word De'tUa, like our ancient 
idolaters, who could never, in my opinion, explain what 
they meant by the names Genu and Numina, which were 
probably equivalent to the DeiHa of the Indiani} i have 
alMi discoursed with other Pendets distiiiguisheil for 
learning, who said that these three beings are really 
one and the same Gocl, considered under three different 
eharairters, as the creator, upholder, and destroyer of all 
things; but they said nothing of three distinct persons in 
one only (fO«l. 

I was acquainted with the Reverend Father ffoa;* a 

* *I Hhal! <leclare to thee that form c<)mjK)scc! of Mari ami iiara 
I Vishnu arul Mahadeva) comhine«l, which is w ithout iiegiimitig, 
iiiaklle or end, imj^crlshalde, uridfcaying. He who is X'lshnu h 
Kitdra ; be who is Rudra is Ritamaha tllrahma) ; the suUtance is one, 
the Is arc three : Rudra, Vishnu, am! ritjimalm/ \Um\ Ori^inai 
SaPisMi Texiu vol, iv. p. 237, 

* Sec p. 303. 

* Thus in all the e<liiitms of licrnici's Tw'th kmmm to the 

i*<Iit«»r, intended for Father Heinrich Roth, S. j., attached to the 
(icni Mission. Alioul 16501660 he jmnneyed from Goa to Agra, 
r'6f Central Indhi, and during these years stwdiccl Sanskrit and the 
d<X!trine« of the Hindoo religion, in which he w^as ever afteiwards 
regarded m the licst authority of his lime, and it t* pleasant to hnd 
that even thua earlyi tt Gennan should anaiti such fame as a Satis* 
bit schokf* About 1665 he t levelled from Agra to Rome, rt 4 
laihore, Multan, dfmn the Indus to * Kindi* [?Sindj at its mouth, 
iheotc by sea, r#d Surat, to Odhua, and os'crland throiigh IVrsta 
and Armctiia to Smyrna and Rome. He there drew up f<>r Father 
Kircher (see p* 332, footnote *), the 6ve engraved plates 'published 
liy him in hk CAim llimimia. The fust four plates contain the 
alphabet and elements (in the Devanagri character) of Sanskrit, 
cTipbmed in fcatiii, and ilic hfih h Om Mrd*« Prayer ami an Ave 
Mark, in Sanskrit 'amt Latin, to serve m an esercke for kijg'iniitrs. 
In most of itie early ettiiions of Hemiei, certainly in all of imb- 
Ikhed dufing his lifetknc, Sanskrit i* everywhere jmntcd This 
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Jesuit, a German by birth, and missionary at Agra, who had 
made great proficiency in the study of Samcfii. He assured 
me that the books of the GatlUes not only state tliat there 
is one God in three persons, but tliat the second person has 
been nine times embodied in flesh J He added that when 
he was at Chims, on his return to Rome, a Cannelite Father 
iin that city succeeded, with much address, in ascertaining 
that the following doctrines are held by the GaUiks, 
|rhe second person in the Trinity has been, according to 
them, nine times incaniate in consequence of various evils 
in the wmrld, from which he delivered mankind. The 
eighth incarnation was the most remarkable ; - for they 
say that the world having been enthralled by the power 
of gmnts, it was rescued by the seeond person, incaniated 
and born of a virgin at inidiiiglit, the angels singing in 
the air, and the skies raining flowers that whole night. 

peculiarity ha=: aii'cn, I believe, in this wise. Father Keth tlowla* 
It'ssly acquired his in Sanskrit from a Persian Miinshf, 

who would call the language * Sanskrit, or Sakditskrtt,^ the form tifed 
in the Persian texts of the Ain, which was written akiut 1599* 
We learn from Father Kirchcr twho by the way never uses the word 
Sanskrit in any form), in the text of the work ciie<l alx>ve, that it was 
Father Roth who with his own hand <lrcw out tiic originals of these 
plates. The first plate is headctl £/emi*rifa Jf ingtta (sic] Hsnskrti, 
the letters Sa having been omitted by the engraver, or ‘ dropjKrd/ to 
use a technical term ; because although he hiis liegun the heading 
correctly as to [K>sition, the centre of the * title’ t>eing axial with the 
body of the i)late, the won! Ilamkrit ends just too short by a Sjjacc 
sufficient fo^two letters. This error pri>^«ably discovered t<x> late 
to be satisfactodly remedied, and has misled many ftutisei|tieiit wriltsn 
without special or technical knowledge ; and in VttleV dmary thb 
form of the word is characterised as * difficult to account for.* Hyd«f 
the well-known Orientalist of t/ie Oxford University, ha*, however 
(p. 264, vol. ii., Syniagma Dis^ertaimtum qum &Um 7 hi>mm Ify^i 
separatim edidiL Oxon. 1767. Edited by Gregory Sharpe}, questioned 
the correctness of Father Kirchcr’s limskrit, hiinseU using the word 
‘ Sanscreet ’ to denote the language of the Brahmins. 

^ Amtar, a descent, especially of a deity from heaven ; m incarna* 
tion. Allusion is made by Bernier to the ten avalais of Vishnu. 

® That of Vishnu as Krishna, in which he is supposed to have bee^ 
completely incarnate, at Brindabun in the Mathura (Muttra) Disiricit 
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This in some degree savours of ChristUifiity, but here 
comes the fable again ; for it is added that tliis ineamate 
god began by killing a giant who Hew in the air^ and was 
so huge as to obscure the sun : bis fall caused the whole 
earth to tremble, and by his weight he so penetrated it 
that he tumbled at once into hell. The incarnate deity, 
wounded in the side in the conflict with this mighty 
giant, fell also, but by his fall put his enemies to flight. 
He arose again, and after delivering the world ascended 
into heaven, and l>eeause of his wound, he is generally 
knowm by the appellation of ‘ The wounded in the side/ 
The tenth incarnation, say the Geniiies, will have for its 
object the emancipation of mankind from the tyranny of 
the Mahmiektu, and it will take place at the time when, 
ac<*ardiiig to our calctilatioii, Ahiiclmsi is to appear; this 
is how'cver but a piptdar tradition, not to be found iti 
their sacred lwH>ks. 

Th€*y say also that the tliirtl }K*rsoii of the Trinity ^ has 
manifested himself to tlie world ; the following story is 
related of him. The daughter of a certain king, when 
she had reached the age of puberty, was desired by her 
father to mention the jH*rson whom she felt disposed to 
marry, and having answered that she would be united to 
none but a divine being, the third fierson of the 'IVinily 
appeared |n the same instant to the king in the form of 
fire. He presently apprised his daughter of this happy 
circumstance, and she without hesitation consented to the 
marriage. The divine })ersonage, though still liauming a 
fiery appearance, was invited to the king's eotmdl, and 
finding that the privy cimnsellors opjiosed the match, be 
first set fire to their beards, and then burnt them together 
with the royal household, after which he married the 
princess. Ridiculous I ^ In regard to the second person, 
the GtHli/es my that his first incarnation was in the nature 
of a licit, the second in that of a f/og, the tl^rd in that 

* Mabatkv or Siva, the Bcslroyci* and Crest«^|fc 

* In Itie original, * Contes de ma la^re rOye*'; 
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of a T^Houe, the fourth in that of a SerpcfU, the fifth In 
that of a dwarfish female Brahmen [Pygmee Brahmane], 
6nly a eiibit in height, the sixth was in the form of a 
monstrous Mansion, the seventh in that of a Ihngon, the 
eighth as already described, the ninth in the nature of 
an Ape, and the tenth is to be in the person of a mighty 
Cavalien 

I entertain .no doubt that the Reverend Father Km 
derives from the Beth^ his knowledge of the doctrines 
held by the GeniUes^ and that the account he gave me 
forms the basis of their mythology. I had written at 
considerable length u|K>n this subject, sketched the 
figures of several of the gtxls or idols placed in their 
temples, and caused them to give me the characters of 
their language, Sanscni ; but finding that the principal 
mutter of my inanuscrifit is contained in the China 
Hhistrata of Father Kirker * (wiio obtained nuieh of his 
information when at Rome from Father Km •), I deem 
it sufficient to recommend that book to your perusal. 1 
must observe, however, that the word ‘ incaniation/ 
employed by tlie Reverend Father,*’ was new to me, 
having never seen it used in the same direct sense, 

^ PuLiished at Amsterdam by Janjuton in 1667, in which, between 
folios 162 and 163, wdll be foun*! fn^e fulbjjage copperplate engrai'- 
ings, the first specimens of Sanskrit ever pimted or engraved (as for 
a book) in Europe, or indeed anywhere. Athanasius Kircher, S. J., 
was born at CJicssen near Fulda in 1602, died at Kotnt in ifiSo* 
A man of immense literary activity, he was, what wc would 

now call Home Editorial Secretary of the anutiid lefWts sent to 
Europe by the Jesuit and other Kotttan tiusstonaries, Kircher was 
also at one time Professor of Oriental Languages at WUriaburg. See 
p. 329, footnote 

Father Koth $iipplie<l Kiicher with all the infi>nnatioit concerning 
Hindoo mythology contained m his CMfm K/mimta, which will be 
found, illustrated with curious engravings after Indtan drawings, it 
pp. 156-162 of that work. 

* Kircher quotes Father Eoth's own words as follows * UnlversiSa 
dicttiu, sccunrlam personam ex Trinitaie novies |am ttioimatam fuiase, 
adhuc sentef incamatum cst/ 
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Same Pendek explained their doelnne in me in thia 
maitner: formerly God appeared in the forms whieh are 
mentioned^ and in those foims performed all the wonders 
whieh have been related. Other Pendek said that the 
souls of certain great men, whom we are wont to call 
heroes, had passed into the different bodies spoken of, 
and that they had become De’utas ; or, to speak in the 
phraseology of the iilolaters of old, they had become 
|)Owerful Divinities, N^mina^ Genii^ and Dwmom ; or, if you 
will. Spirits and Fairies ; for 1 know not how else to 
render the word De'uta ; but this second explanation 
comes much to the same thing as the ffrsi, inasmuch as 
the Indam believe that their souk are constituent parts 
of the deity. 

Other PtfideU again gave me a more refined inter- 
pretation. They said that the incarnations or apparitions 
mentioned in their bimks, having a mystic sense, and 
being intended to explain the various attributes of Gwl. 
ought not to be understood literally. Some of the most 
learned of those iJmiors frankly acknowledged to me that 
nothing can be conceived more fabulous than all the 
ineamations, and that they were only the invention of 
legislators for the sake of retaining the [>€ople in some 
sort of religion. On the stippofution that our souk are 
portions of the deity, a doctrine common to all Geniiles, 
must not (observed the Pendck) the reality of those 
ineamations, instead being made a mysterious part of 
religion, be exploded by j^und philosophy ? for, in respect 
of our souk, we are God, and therefore it would in fact 
be ourselves who had imposed upon ourselves a religious 
worship, and a belief in the transmigration of souk, in 
paradise, and in hell,— 'Wliich would be absurd. 

I am not less indebted to Messieurs Ilmrj^ l^r and 
Ahmimm Pager * than to the Reverend Fathers Kiiier and 

' Henry Lord, the Anglican chaplain at Surat and aidhor af (I) ^ 
/>isphg ef tw0 fermigm Sm-fs m (hi EaU Mm : (t) dff; ^ 

the Sid ef ike Mmiam ; (s) Edigien 0/ ike Permit irnpdmd 
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Boa* I bad collected a vast number of particulars 
concerning the Gentiles, that I have since found in the 
books written by those gentlemen, and which I could not 
have arranged in the order which they have observed 
without great labour and difficulty. It is not necessar)', 
therefore, that I could do more than touch briefly on the 
studies and the science of this people ; which I shall do 
in a general and desultory maimer. 

The town of Benares, seated on the Ganges, in a 
beautiful situation, and in the midst of an extremely fine 
and rich country, may be considered the general school 
of the Geniihs* It is the Athens of India, whither resort 
the Brahpnens and other devotees ; who are the only 
persons who apply tlieir minds to study. The town 
contains no colleges or regular classes, as in our 
universities, but resembles rather the schools of the 
ancients ; the masters being dispersed over different 
parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants 
pennit them to occupy. Some of these masters have four 
disciples, others six or seven, and the most eminent may 
have twelve or fifteen ; but this is the largest number. 
It is usual for the pupils to remain ten or twelve years 
under their respective preceptors, diirmg which time the 
work of instruction proceeds but slowly ; for the gene- 

ai London for Francis Constahk, and art to k Sold at his Shoppo in 
Fault's Churchyard, at the signe of the Cram, 1630. 

Abraham Roger, the first Dutch cbaplaia (1^31-1641} at Pulicat, 
the earliest setllemeni of the HoUandets on the maii|laiid in India ; 
their fort, which they called Geldria, having been built in 1609. Ik 
returned home in 1647, and died at Gouda in i64«>. Ills widow 
published her husband’s work, which is In every way superior to 
Henry Lord’s, as * La Porte ouverU, pour parvemr h la tonnoissanee 
da Paganisnu CaehL Amsterdam, Chez Jean Schipper, ffiya’ The 
information contained in this book is very correct, as the author had 
it all at first-hand from a Brahman, whoth he calls Fadmanaba 
{Padtnandbha), who knew Dutch, and who gave him a Dutch trans- 
lation of Bhaitrihari’s Satakas, see p. 293 of Roger’s iDOok, the first 
published translation from Sanskrit into any Eutoix?an language. 
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rttllty of them are of an indolent dispoaHion, inring^ in a 
great measure^ to their diet and the heal of the country. 
Feeling no spirit of etnukiioii, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of extra- 
ordinary attainments^ as with tis, the sebolars pursue 
the studies slowly^ and without much to distract their 
attention, while eating their kkher^,^ a mingled mess of 
vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchants 
of the place. 

The first thing taught is the Samcrii, a language known 
only to the Pendets^ and totally different from that which 
is ordinarily spoken in Iliitdouaian, It is of the 
that Father Kirker has published an alphabet, which he 
received from Father Woo/** The name signifies * pure 
language;* and Ijecause the GeniHes believe that the four 
sacred books given to them by God, through the medium 
of Brahma, were originally published in Sanscrii, they call 
it (he Ao/y and dn hte iangaage. I’hey pretend that it is 
as ancient as Brahma himself, whose age they reckon by 
lecques, or hundreds of thousands of years, but I could not 
rely upon this iiiar\ellous age. That it is extremely old, 
however, it is impossible to deny, the books of their 
religion, which are of um|uestioiiabie antiquity, being all 
written in Sanscrit, It has also its authors on philosophy, 
work» on medicine written in verse, and many other kinds 
of books, with which a large hall at Benares is entirely 
filled. 

When they have acquired a kiumltMlge of Sanscrit, 
which to them is difficult, liecaiisc without a rc'ally good 
grammar, they generally stmly the Purane,^ which is an 
abridgment and interpretation of the Beths ; those books 
being of gre^it bulk, at least if they were the Beths 
which were shown to me at Benares, They are so scarce 

* Set p* 152, footnote ‘*** See p. 329, footnote 

^ The Funinas, eighteen in number ; ami it %h teid that there 
also eighteen Upa^lHiranas or minor Furanas, but snmny of them are 

not now procurable. 
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that my iiotwithstauciiDg all his diligence^ lias not 

succeeded in purchasing a copy. The GeniUes Indeed 
cmiceal them with much care, lest tliey should fall into 
the hands of the MaA&metam, and be burnt, as frequently 
has happened. 

After the Puraue^ some of the students apply their 
minds to philosojihy, wherein they certainly make veiy 
little progress. I have already intimated that they are 
of a slow and indolent temper, and strangers to the excite- 
ment which the possibility of advancement in an honour- 
able pmfession prcxUices among the members of Eumpem 
universities. 

Among the philosophers who have flotinshed in 
Hindmtstan six bear a groat name ; * and from these have 
sprung the six sects, which cause iniieh jealousy and 
dispute, the /VWcAv of each pretending that I fie doctrifies 
of their [lartieular st^ct are the soundest, and most in con- 
formity to tht^ Bcihs, A seventh sec‘t has ariseii, called 
which again is tfie jiiirent of twelve others ; but 
this sect is not so considerable as the former: its adherents 
are despised and hated, censured as irreligious and 
atheistical, and lead a life [M'ciiliar to themselves. 

All their vwTecI IxHiks spt^ak of first principles ; but 
each in a manner tobilly diffen'iit from the others. Some 
say that everj thing is eonqiosed of small liodies which are 
indivisible, not by reason of their solidity, haitiiies% and 
resistance, but lM*cause of their smallnem ; and upon t|lfe 
notion they buiki many oth<T hypithisses, wliieh have ai» 
afiinity to tlie theories of DemmrrUm and Efneufm ; but their 

* These schools of {>hih>so|>hy arc t i. The Kyaya, % 

(iawtama; 2. Tlie V'^aistshika, by Kaniela ; 3. Tlie Sii»khy% by 
Kapila; 4. The Voga, by kaUnjafi; 5, The MimioM, by Jaimiuti 
6 . liie Vedanta, hy Bddarayana. 

Buddha, whose rcligiou, Budilhbiti, aUhemgh awrfifig tt«df flOUl 
(he first as an independent religion, may lie faitly said »o be ia miUy 
rcsjiects a development of B'lahmatiism. Thlf jnuwiage beftn ■Hu* ' 
mbtakable signs of the Hindoo origin of (he infonaation 
this creed recorded by Bernier. 
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oi^fiions are expressed itt so loose and indeterminate a 
maimer tbat it is difficult to ascertain tibeir meaning; and 
coiisideiitig the extreme ignorance of the Pmdeis, those 
even reputed the most learned^ it may be fairly doubted 
whether this vagueness be not rather attributable to the 
expounders than to the authors of the books* 

Others say that eveiything is composed of matter and 
forrn^ but not one of the doctors explains himself clearly 
about matter, and still less about form. They are so far 
intelligible, however, as to show me tiiat they under- 
stand neither the one nor the other in the same manner 
as these terms are usually explained in our Sckmk, where 
we speak of educing form out of the power of matter ; for 
they always take tlieir examples from material objects, 
such as tliat of a vessel of soft clay, which a potter turns 
and forms into various shapes. 

Some hold tbat all is composed of the four elements and 
out of notliing; yet they gi%^e not the k^ast explanation 
eonceming commingling and traimniitatioii. And as to 
* nothing/ irhich is nearly tantamount to our privation, 
they admit I know not liow^ many sorts, which I imagine 
the Peadc/r neither comprehend themselves, nor can make 
intelligible to otliens. 

Some maintain that light and darkness are the first 
principles, and in support of this opinion they make a 
thousand foolish and confused obscrv atioiis ; alleging 
reasons disowned by true philosophy, and delivering 
long discourses which would suit the ear only of tlie 
vulgar and illitemte. 

There are others, again who admit privation as a 
principle, or rather the privations which they distinguish 
from nothing, and of which they make a long enumeration, 
80 uselew and unphil<aMqihieal that I can scarcely believe 
thrir authors would employ the pen about such trifling 
opinions, pid that consequently it cammt be contained in 
tMrbocAs* 

Many, in finc^ pretend that eveiything || the rcsuli of 
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fortktitous circumstances, and of these thej also liave a long, 
strange, and tedious catalogue, worthy only of an ignorant 
and low babbler. 

In regard to aH these principles, it is agreed by the 
Pendets that they are eternal. The production from 
nothing does not seem to have cweurred to their mind, 
any more than to the mind of many of the ancient philo- 
sophers. There is one of the sages, however, who, they 
prMend, has said something on the subject. 

/On physic they have a great number of small books, 
which are rather collections of reci}>cs than regular 
treatises. The most ancient and the most t'steemed is 
written in verse. I shall observe, by the way, that their 
practice differs essentially from ours, and tliat it is grounded 
on the following acknowledged principles : a |)atietit with 
a fever requires no great nourishment ; the sovereign 
remedy for sickness is abstinence ; nothing is worse for a 
sick body than nie^it broth, for it soon corrupts in the 
stomacli of one afflicted with fever ; a fmtient should be 
bled only on extraordinary' oecasioiis, and where the 
necessity is most obvious— as when there is reason to ap^ 
prehend a brain fever, or when an inflammation of the 
chest, liver, or kidneys, has taken place. 

Whether these modes of treatment be judicious, I leave 
to our learned physicians to decide ; 1 shall only remark 
that they are successful in HiHdomkt% and that the Mogol 
and Mahometan physicians, who follow the mica of Avimim 
and Averroes, adopt them no less than do those of the 
Gentiles, especially in regard to abstinmce from meat 
broth. The Mogols, it is true, are rather more given to 
the practice of bleeding than the Gentiles; for W’^here 
they apprehend the inflammations just mentioned, they 
generally bleed once or tw ice, not in the lining manner 
of the modem practitioners of Gm^ and Fan#, but 

* The doctors of Goa were held in high esteem, and great honfaini 
sitch at being allowed to have umbiellat ctrtkd over them, were pW 
to them. John Huyghen van Lintchoten, who lived in Goafpive 
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eofrioasly^ like the enctetita^ tekhig eighteen or twenty 
cmsiees of bloodi sometimeft even to Minting; thus Ire* 
quently subining the disease at the e^nmneneenient, 
according to the advice of Galen, and as t have vdtnessed 
in several cases* 

It is not surprising that the GetUilee understand nothing 
of anatomy. Tliey never open the body either of man or 
beasts and those in our household always ran away, with 
amaaement and horror, whenever I oj>enecl a living goat or 
sheep for the purpose of explaining to my Agak Ihe circula- 
tion of the blood, and showing him the vessels, discovered 
liy Pecquet, through which the chyle is conveyed to the right 
ventricle of the heart.' Yet notwithstanding their pro* 
found ignorance of the subject, they aflirm that the number 
of veins in the human body is five thousand, neither more 
nor less ; just as if they had carefully reckoned thein.N 

In regard to astronomy, the Gentiles have their tables, 
according to which they foretell eclipses, not perhaps 
with the minute exactness of Eurvi^tan astronomers, but 
still with great accuracy. Tliey reason, however, in the 
same ridiculous way on the liuiar as on the solar eclipse, 
believing that the obscuration is caused by a black, filthy, 
and mischievous Deiiia, named Rach^^ who takes possession 
of the moon and fills her with infection. Tliey also main* 
tain, much on the same ground, that the moon is four 

years, !SS3-f$8S, says of them: ‘There are in Goa many Heathen 
phisitions which observe their gravities with hats carried over them 
for the sanne, like the Porlingalcs, which no other heathens doe, but 
{onelyl Ambassadors, or some rich Marchants. These Heathen 
^khisitioas floe not on|ly cure there owne nations [and countrtemenj 
but the Poningala* also, for the ^'iceroy bimselfe, the Archbishop, 
and all the Monkes and Friers doe put more tnist in them then in 
their own ecmntrimeii, whereby they get great [store of] roone}% and 
are much honotiied and esi^med,*— t& tkg East laAies, Hak* 
luyt Soc ed. 1885, vol i, p. ajo. 

* See p. 3 ^ 4 - 

* Eakslmsas, literally fiantii, * unknown ciwaifiilres of darkne^i to 
which superstition of id! ages and races has attributed the evils thal 
attend this life, and a malignant desire to Injure mimkind.' 
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hundred thaumd coses^ tlmt is above filly thoiisand 
leagues^ Iiigher than tlie sun ,* that she is a luminous body^ 
and that we receive from her a certain vital liquid secre- 
tion, which collects principally in the brain, and, descend- 
ing thence as from its source into all the members of the 
body, enables them to exercise their respective functions. 
Tliey believe likewise that the sun, moon, and stars are 
all so many deSias ; that the darkness of night is causc^d 
by the sun retiring behind the Someire,^ an imaginary 
mountain placed in the centre of the earth, in form like 
an inverted sugar loaf, and an altitude of I know^ not how 
many thousand leagues : so that they never enjoy the light 
of day but when the sun leaves the back of this moOntain. 

In geography they are equally uninstructed. They 
believe that the world is flat and triangular ; that it is 
coiTijKJsed of seven distinct habitations, difleriiig in beauty, 
fjerfection, and inhabitants, ami that each is surrounded 
by its own peculiar sea ; that one sea is of milk ; another 
of sugar ; a third of butter ; a fourth of wine ; and so on ; 
so that sea and land occur alternately until you arrive at 
the seventli stage from the foot of the Someire mountain, 
which is ill the centre. The first habitation, or that 
nearest to the Sotfftire, is inhabited by DeUfas who are 
very pt^rfect ; the seeoiul has also Deidm for inhabitants, 
but they arc less perfect ; and so it Is with the rest, whose 
inhabitants are less and less perfect, until the seventh, 
which is our earth, inhabited by men infinitely less perfect 
than any of the Deutm ; and finally that the whole of this 
world is supported on the heads of a number of elephaiits, 
whose occasional motion is the cause of eartliqtiakea 
If the renowned sciences of the ancient BtMgmmtt 
the Indm coiisistetl of all the extravagant follies which I 
have detailed, iiiaiiktnd have indeed been deceived in the 

^ By this is meant Su-nieru, or tbc Golden Mcnt, Iht ihtff of 
which is variously desciihecl in the diflerent FaidiMiui, thoitgli all r«* 
present it as of enormous sij» and great beanty^lhc Olymptis ol ^ 
Hindoos ^ 
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enited opinion ibejr hmye long ente]rt4dned of their 
wtidoni. I »boiild find it difficult to pemtude myself 
that such was the fimt^ did 1 not consider that the religion 
of the /ifdftfiif has exls^d from time immemorial ; that it 
is written in Samcrii, as are likewise all their seienttfie 
hooks; that the Sanm^rti has long beconle a dead 
language, understood only by the learned ; and that its 
origin Is unknown : all which proves a very great antiquity. 
I will now say a word or two on the worship of idols. 

When going down the river Ganges, I passed through 
Bemres, and ealled upon the chief of the Pendeis, who 
resides in that celebrated seat of learning. He is a 
Fakim or Demiee so eminent for knowledge that CAaA- 
Jehm, partly for that consideration, and partly to gratify 
the Kajas, granted him a pension of two thousand roufmes, 
which is alxuit one thousand eroftm. He is a stout, 
well-made man, and his dress consists of a white silk 
scarf, tied about the waist, and hanging half way down 
the leg, and of another tolerably large scarf of red 
silk, which he wears as a cloak on his shoulders. I 
had often seen him in this scanty dress at Dehd, in the 
assembly of the Ommh and befbre the King, and met 
him in the streets either on foot or in a jfokiy. During 
one year he was in the constant habit of visiting my Agah, 
to whom he iiaid his court in the hope that he w*oii]d 
exercise his influence to obtain the pension of which 
Aureng Zebe, anxious to apfiear a tnie Musniman, deprived 
him on coming to the throne. I formed consequently a 
close intimacy with this distiiiguished personage, with 
whom I ^d long wud frequent conversations ; and when 
I visited Itim at lienasm he was most kind and attentive, 
giving me a collation in the university library,* to which 

* Tavernier, when travelling fmm Agra to Beiqpii in 1665, on which 
journey lie was accompatued by Bernier, was at Benares on the l ith, 
12th, and 13th Decemlier el that year. He tells ns (Thiucbi ib 
pp. 234, ijslvlhat adjotnlnf a great temple, the tide which faces 
the setting stin at midinmmer, there is a Imi^ whkh serves as a 
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he invited the six most learned PeftdeU' in the town. 
Finding myself in such excellent company^ 1 determined 
to ascertain their opinion of the adoration of idols. I told 
them I was leaving the Indies scandalised at the 
prevalence of a worship which outraged common sense, 
and was totally unworthy such philosophers as I had then 
the honour of addressing. * We have indeed in our 
temples/ said they, ^a great variety of images, such as 
that of Brahma, of Mehadeu,^ of Ganch*^ and of Gmani,^ 
who are the principal and the most perfect of the Deuias, 
and we have many others esteemed less perfect To all 
these images we pay great honour ; prostrating our 
bodies, and presenting to them, with much ceremony, 
flowers, rice, scented oil, saffron and other similar articles. 
Yet do we not believe that these statues are themselves 
Brahma or Bechen ; ^ but merely their images and repre- 
sentations. We show' them deference only for the sake 
of the deity whom they represent, and when we pray 
it is not to the statue, but to that deity. Images are ad- 
mitted in our temples, because we conceive that prayers 
are offered up with more devotion where there is some- 
thing before the eyes that fixes the mind ; but in fact we 
acknowledge that God alone is absolute, that He only 
is the omnipotent Lord.* 

I have neither added to nor taken from the answer 
that the Pendels gave me ; but 1 suspect it was so framed 

college, which the Aaja Jai Singh, the moist powerfal of the idol- 
atrous princes, who was then in the Empire of the CJSKAT MooUL, 
has founded for the education of the youth of good families. I saw 
the children of this Prince, who were being educated there, and had 
as teachers several Brahmins, who taught them to read and write in 
a language which is reserved to the priests of the idols, and iS very 
different from that spoken by the people.* 

^ Mahd-Deva, the great god, one of the names of Siva. 

® Ganesb, the son of Siva and Parvali, the god of good luck. 

® Probably a misprint for Bavani, meaning Bhawinf, one of the 
names of the wife of Siva. 

* Vishnu, the preserver and restorer 
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m to correspond with the tenets of (JhrulianUy. The 
observations made to me by other learned Pendeis were 
totally different 

I then turned the conversation to the subject of 
chronology, and my company soon showed me a far 
higher antiquity than ours. They would not say that 
the world was without a begimiing; but the great age 
they gave it sounded almost as if they had pronounced it 
eternal. Its duration^ said they^ is to be reckoned by 
four Dgugueg, or distinct ages;* not ages composed, as 
with us, of an hundred years, but of one hundred lecque$, 
that is to say, of an hundred times one hundred thousand 
years. 1 do not recollect exactly the number of years 
assigned to each Dgugne^ but I know that the first, called 
Sale^Dgiigue, continued during a period of five>and* twenty 
kcques of years ; that the second, called Triia, lasted above 
twelve lecques; the third, called Dmpor, subsisted, if I 
mistake not, eight lecques and sixty-four thousand years ; and 
the fourth, called the Kak-Dgugne, is to continue I forget 
how many lecques of years. The first three, they said, and 
much of the fourth, are passed away, and the world will 
not endure so many ages as it has done, because it is 
destined to perish at the termination of the fourth 
Dgugue, when all things will return to their first prin- 
ciples. Having pressed the Pendeis to tell me the exact 
age of the world, they tried their arithmetical skill over 
and over again ; but finding that they were sadly 
perplexed, and even at variance as to the number of 
lecques, I satisfied myself with the general information that 
the world is astonishingly old. Whenever any of these 
learned Brahmens is urged to state the facts on which he 
grounds his belief of this vast antiquity, he entertains the 
iiiquiref with a set of ridiculous fables, and finishes by 

* Yugas or ages, concerning ibe correct method of reckoning which 
there are many conflicting accounts. They a|e termed the Krita 
(same as the Sate, for SaK^ of Bemter^s enumeratio|ii), Tret4, Dwipi^, 
and Kali Yuga. ;; 
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asserting that it Is so stated in their Seths, or 3mts qf the 
Lmm, which liave been given to them by Smfmm. 

I then tried them on the nature of their DeUtmt bnt 
their explanation was very confused. These Gods consist, 
they said, of three kinds, good, bad, and indifferent. Some 
of the learned believe that the DeUim are composed of fire, 
others that they are formed of light, and vnimy are of 
opinion that they are Biaffek;^ a worf of which I could ob- 
tain no clearer explication than that God is that our 

soul is Biojpek, m\d that whatever is Binfiek is incorruptible 
and independent of time and place. There are Pendek again 
who, according to ray learned host and his companions, 
pretend that Deiitas are only portions of the divinity ; and 
lastly, others consider tliem^ as certain species of distinct 
divinities, dispersed over the surface of the globe. 

I reraeraber that I also questioned them on the nature 
of the I^ngue-ctierire? w hich some of their authors admit ; 
but I could elicit no more from them than what I had 
long before leanit from om Pendd ; namely, that the 
seeds of plants, of trees, and of animals do not receive a 
iicw" creation ; that^tliey liave existed, scattered abroad 
and intermixed with other matter, from the first creatkm 
of the world ; and that they arc nothing more or less, not 
only in fiotentiality, as it is called, but in reality, than 
plants, trees and animals entirely perfect, but so minute 
that their separate parts only Ixscomc visible when being 
brought to their proper place, and there reeeivii^ 
nourishment tliey develop and increase; so that tbe , 
seed of an apple- or p«;ar-trce is a Ijcngue^kerite, a small 

^ For vyt^paka (^ianskrit), all-pcrvadiijg. 

^ Liajga, or spiritual body, of the Bhagm^d f/to, or Sacred Lay, dw? 
great Sanskrit philosophical |>oefn. Bernier here aUndci to the 
doctrine of the immortaiity of the soul and ihe tmnsinigintioi) of the ^ 
soul, after the material body formed in the womb has been di$s«>lfed 
into its primary elements after death. The Sfiirilnal body (/%a)i 
formed of the finer elements of matter, then accompanies the soul bi 
all its mirations, until the latter has attained to nirmmf or *biiir|b 
tion into the Supreme Creator. 
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ftppte* mt |ieiir*lreei perfe<!t ki «II Its essiititiiil purls ; mud 
tbe see<l of m horse, of mn elephant, or of a man is a 
a small horse, a small elephant or a small 
mail, ariiiefa requires only^Iife and nmirishment in order 
to its visihiy assuming its proper form. 

' In conelusl^, I shall explain to you the Mytiimm of a 
Great iSM ^bieh has latterly made great noise in Hht* 
difmian, tiiasmuch as certain Pendets or Gentik Doctors 
bad instilled it into tlie minds of D^ru and SnJtm S^ah, 
the elder sons of Chah-Jehm^ 

You are doubtless acquainted with the doctrine of 

* In the original, * Ic my^tere d*nne grande Cabalc.’ 

* Mins4 Muhammad Karim, the hhtorian, in bis Alomar NAma^ 
mrlikh is a history of the hrst ten years of the reign of the £m]>eror 
Akmgtr (Aurangaeb), wriuen in i 6 S 8 , treats of the heresy of Dira 
Shtkoh as follows 

* Dili Shukoh in hk later days did not restrain himself to the firee« 

thinking and heretical notions which he had adopted under the name 
of Tstsanmn/ (Suhsiti), but showed an inclination for the religion and 
institutions of the Hindis, lie was constantly in the society of 
Brikmans^ and S<inH)*4sts^ and he used to regard these worthless 
teachers of delusions as learned and true masters of wmlonu H| 
considered their books, which they call l>cing the Word of 

God nnd reretled from }fea%en, and he calletl them ancient and 
excellent books. He was under such delusion atx>ut this Bed that 
lie collected BrakmaPis and Smnpitis from all parts of the country, 
and paying them great res})ect and attentiem, he employed them in 
translating the Bed He spent all his time in tbb unholy work, and 
devoted ail his atientlon to the contents of these wretched Imoks. . . , 
Through these perverted opintons he had given up the prayers, fasting, 
and other obligations imptked by the laii\ ... It l^camc manifest tbit 
if Dbr4 Sbukoh obtained the thnme and established his |)ower, the 
foundations o'^he faith would be tn danger and the precepts of Iskun 
would be changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism/-— Elliot, 
Misispy $f /a^, vol. vil page lyq. For a dehnition of Suiitm, which 
is and alw%a has liecn looked upim as rank heresy by orthodox 
Moslems, see p. 3 * 0 , footnote Sannydsi is the name in modern 
times for various sects of Hindoo religious mendicants who wander 
about and subaiiit upon alms? the *mtked described \0 

Sernicr (p 317 ), of whom Sarmet was one* Acebrding to the law# 
of Mauu, the We of a Brahtmm was divided into ^four stages, th4 
fourth of which was that of a Sannyasf. * The leliPous mandkont 
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many of the ancient philosophers concerning that great 
life-giving principle of the world, of which they argue 
that we and all living creatures are so many parts : If we 
carefully examine the writings of Plato and we 

shall probably discover that they inclined towards this 
opinion. This is the almost universal doctrine of the 
Gentile Pendets of the Indies^ and It is this same doctrine 
which is held by the sect of the and the greater 

part of the learned men of Persia at the present day, and 
which is set forth in Persian poetry in very exalted and 
emphatic language, in their Goul^chen-raz,^ or Garden of 
Mysteries. This was also the opinion of Fiud,’^ whom 

who, freed from all forms and oliscrvances, wanders about and subsists 
on alms, practising or striving for that condition of mind which, 
heedless of the flesh, is intent only upon the Deity and final absorp* 
lion/ — Dowson, Ciassuai Did. of Hindu Mythology y London, 1879. 

^ The Gnhhan Kazy or * Mystic Rose Garden/ was composed in 
717 A.H. (1317 A.D.) ill answer lo fifteen cjucslions on the doctrines of 
the Sufis profKiunded by Amir Syad Hosaini, a celebrated Sufi of 
Khorasan. Hardly anything is known of the author, Muhammad 
Shabistari, further than that he was Iwrn at Shabtstar, a village in 
Azarbaijan, and that he wrote this {>oem and died at Talwie, the 
capital town of the same province, in 720 A.H. =c 1320 A.l). ‘ To the 

Kuroi>ean reader the Gnhhan Haz is useful as being one of the cleat* 
est explanations of that jjcculiar phraseology w'hich pervades Persian 
{x>elry, and without a clear understanding of which it is impossible to 
appreciate that poetry as it deserves. And it is also interesting as 
being one of the most articulate expressions of ** Sufism,’^ that remark* 
able phrase of Muhammadan teligious thought which correa^pMjiids 
to the mysticism of European theology/ Sec the Guhkm Rm 
of Hajm ud din^ ot hot wise calkd Sad nd dm JIdaAmnd ShmMsiaei 
Tahrizi. Translated hy E. U. Whinfield, M.A., of the Bengal Civti 
Service. Wyman and Co,, Publishers, Hare Street, Calcutta, 1876. 

® Robert Find, or Fiudd, Physician, healer by * faith-natural/ and 
Rosicrucian, was born at Bousled in Kent in 1574, and died in 
London, 1637. He is the chief Englisli representative of that sdiool of 
medical mystics who laid claim to the possession of the key to univerifet 
science, and his voluminous writings on things divine and humilii 
attracted more attention abroad than in his own coiuiiry. Gai|leii 4 i *4 
contribution to the controversy was his Mmmm FMksefkim 
dmmt published in 1633, and an earlier tremitse, published in 
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oisf great Gnjotmdjf has so ably related ; and it is similar 
to the doctrines by which most of our alchymists have 
been hopelessly led astray. Now these Skdarie$ or /mida 
PmdeU, so to iqpeak, push the incongruities in question 
further than all these philosophers^ and pretend that God^ 
or that supreme being whom they call Ach0r^ (immov** 
able^ unchangeable) has not only produced life from bis 
own substance^ but also generally eveiything material or 
corporeal in the universe, and that this production is not 
ftirmed simply after the manner of efficient causes, but 
as a spider which produces a web from its own navel, and 
withdraws it at pleasure. The Creation then, say these 
visionary doctors, is nothing more than an extraction or 
extension of the individual substance of l»od, of those 
filainents which He drawls from his own bowels ; and, in 
like manner, destruction is merely the recalling of that 
divine substance and filaments into Himself; so that the 
last day of the world, which they call majwrle or pmlea/ 
and In which they believe every teitig will be annihilated, 
will be the general recalling of those filaments which God 
had before drawn forth from Himself. — There is, therefore, 
say they, nothing real or substantial in that which are 
think we see, hear or smell, taste or touch ; the whole of 
this world is, as it were, an illusory dream, inasmuch as 
all that 4^ariety which appears to our outward senses is 
but one only and the same thing, which is God Himself ; 
in the same manner as all those difTerent numbers, of ten, 
twenty, a hundred, a thousand, ete, are but Uie frequent 
repetition of the same unit. — But ask them some reason 
for this idea , beg thenrto explain how this extraction and 
reception of substance occurs, or to accouit| for that ap- 
parent variety ; or how it is that God not being corporeal 

* Seep. 3t5, 

* MAl) 4 *prakya, or total di&jiolittian of the universe at the end of a 
Mpa (a diy and night of BrahmS, equal to 4,3x0,000,0^ years) when 
the leVcii UMs (divisions of the universe) and their li|iikbitanis, men, 

fods, and Brahmi himself, are annihilatedi Pfalaya is a 
modified form of dlmlution. 
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but biapekf as they allow^ and ineomiptlble^ He ean be 
thus divided into so many portions of body and souli they 
will answer you only with some fine similes : — That O&d 
is as an immense ocean In which many vessels of water 
are in continual motion ; let these vessels go where they 
wilh they always remain in the same ocean^ in the same 
water ; and if they should breaks the water they contain 
would then be united to the whole, to that ocean of which 
they were but parts. — Or they will tell you that it is with 
God as with the light, which is the same eveiywhere, but 
causes the objects on which it falls to assume a hundred 
different appearances, according to the various colours or 
forms of the glasses through which it |ias$es. — They will 
never attempt to satisfy you, I say, but with such com* 
piirisons as these, which bear no })roportion with God, and 
which ser\'e only to blind an ignorant people. In vain 
will you look for any solid answer. If one should reply 
that these vessels might float in a water similar to their 
own, but not in the same ; and that the light all over the 
world is indeed similar, but not the same, and so on to 
other strong objections which may be made to their 
theory, they have recourse continually to the same similes, 
to fine words, or, in the case of the Soufys, to the beautiful 
poems of their Goul-khen^raz. 

Now, Sir, what think you ? Had 1 not reason fmin all 
this great tissue of extravagant folly on which I hav0 
marked ; from that childish panic of which 1 have spoken 
above ; from that superstitious piety and compassion 
toward the sun in order to deliver it the inaligntmt 
and dark Deuia ; from that trickery of prayers, of aWtiWimi^ 
of dippings, and of alms, either emt into the river, or 
bestowed on Brakwiem*, fmn that mad and infeiiiid 
hood of women to bum themselves with the body tlllsic 
husbands whom frequently they have hated while i^tc ; 
from those various and frantic practices of the JWWrar; 
and lastly, from ail that falmlous trash of their 
other books; was I not justified in Ukiiig jm u |ii^ 
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this lelter,-^tbe wretched fruit of so ouitiy voyage and 
so tnany reflectlotis^ a motto of which the modem satirist 
has so well known how to catch and convey the idea 
without so long a journey — * There are no o{>iiiioiis too 
extravagant and ridiculous to find reception in the mind 
of man ' ? 

To conclude, you will do me a kindness by delivering 
Moanear CAape//e*s ^ letter into his own hands; it was he who 
first obtained for me that acquaintance with your intimate 
and illustrious friend, Momieur Omsendif which has since 
proved so advantageous to me. I am so much obliged to 
him for this favour that I cannot but love and remember 
him w’herever my lot may be cast. I also feel myself under 
much obligation to you, and am bound to honour you all 
my life, not only on account of the partiality you have 
manifested tow^ard me, but also for the valuable advice 
contained in your frequent letters, by which you have 
aided me during my journeys, and for your goodness in 
having sent me ho disinterestedly “and gratuitously a collec- 
tion of books to the extremity of the world, whither my 
curiosity had led me; while those of whom I requested 
them, who might have been paid with money which 1 had 
left at MarseUii's, and wdio in coininou politeness should have 
sent them, deserted me and laughed at my letters, looking 
on me as a lost man whom they were never more to see. 

* The letter referred to, dcjvpatchcd, as was the present one, from 
Chiras, but on the loth June kis intmh&n resuming 

kds studies^ S0$tut painis sifkich re/aie to the doctrine of atoms^ mnd to 
tki wa/irr/ o/^*ke kumcm mvUrs/mtdiHg^ is not printed ia this present 
edition. It eomaltis iimeh curious matter, but nothing directly relating 
to Bernier^s Indian experiences. Clauclc' Emmanuel Itnillier Chapelle 
(16^6-1645) was a natural mn of Francois LiiiUier’s, at whose house 
Gassendi was a frequent guest ; struck by the taient of young Chapelle 
he gave him lessons in pbilosot^y u^ther with Moli^fll and Bernier. 
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D E M E R V E 1 L L E S 

Written at Dehli, the Uth December 10IJ4, 
Aureng-Zebe being about to set forth, 

3 

Conceming the March of Aure»g-Zehe, His Arnttf, mlk the 
hone Artillery frhick as a rule he retains as a bod^^gaori^ 
The State maintained by his prtnciftai Kobtes, The causes 
of the fmlness of the water, eind various (Aher details 
worthy of note when traveUing in (he Indies. 


O N s I E U % 

Since the time of Aurmg-Zebe* s recovery it had been 
constantly rumoured that be Intended to visit ZoAor 
and Kachendre, in order to benefit his health by change of 
air and avoid tlie approaching sumnier heat, from whloh 
a relapse might be apprehended. Many intelligent pcraons, 
it is true, could scarcely persuade themselves that the Kl»g 
would venture upon so long a journey while hla fidfcer 
remained a prisoner in the citadel of Agra. Con^dtlill^ 
of policy, however, have yielded to those of health f 

de^ this excursion may not rather be attiibnte^ t# At 

aso 
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Arts And infiiienee of RauckenaraSegHm, who liiui been 
long anxious to inhale a purer air than that of the Sbw- 
g/#o, and to appear in her turn amid a pompous and mag- 
iilAcent army, as her sister Begttfn^Saheb had done during 
the reign of C/Mh^Jehart. 

ITie King IclRt this city on the sixth of December, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon ; a day and hour which, 
according to the astrologers of Dehii, cannot fail to prore 
propitious to long journeys. Having reached Ckah-lmut, 
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his countr) villa, which is about two leagues distant from 
the capital, he remained there six whole days in order to 
afford time for the preparations required by an expedition 
which was to last eighteen months. We hear to-day that 
he has set out with the intention of encaipping on the 
XoAor road, ipd that after two days he will pursue his 
journey without further delay. 

He is amended not only by the thirty-ffve thousand 
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fsafaliy which at all times compose bis body-guard; and by 
infantry exceeding ten thousand in number^ but Vkewise 
fay the heavy artilleiy' and the light or stirrup-artillefyA so 
called because it is inseparable from the King's person » 
which the large pieces of ordnance must occasionally quit 
for the high roads^ in order that they may proceed with 
greater facility. The heavy artillerj’ consists of sevenfy 
pieces, mostly of brass. Many of these cannon are so 
{londerous that tuenty yoke of oxen are neeessaiy to draw 
them along ; and some, when the road is steep or rugged 
require the aid of elephants, in addition to the oxen, to 
push the carriage-wheels with their heads and trunks. 
The stirrup-artillery is composed of fifty or sixty small 
field-pieces, all of brass ; each mounted, as I have observed 
elsewhere, on a small carriage of neat conslrucikm and 
beautifully painted, decorated with a number of red 
streamers, and drawn by two handsome horses, driven by 
an artilleryman. There is always a thinl or relay horse, 
which is led by an assistant gunner. These field^ieces 
travel at a quick rate, so that they may be ranged in front 
of the royal tent in sufficient time to fire a valley as a 
signal to the troops of the Kings arrival. 

So large a retinue 1ms given lise to a suspicion that 
instead of visiting Kachemirt, we are destined to lay siege 
to the important city of Kandtt/m, which is situated 
equally on the frontiers of Persia ^ Mindmsim and Usbec» 
It is the capital of a fine and productive country, yielding 
a very considerable revenue ; and the poiiessioti of il has 
consequently been at all times wanniy contested between 
the Monarehs of Persia and India, 

Whatever may be the destlnatioii of this formldaye 
fturee, every person connected therewith miiit biuden to 
quit DfM, however the urgency of his aFairs may 
bis stay ; and were I to delay ray own departure 1 slwwJd 
find it difficult to overtake the army. Beside^ my 
or Agab, Dimeck^end tan^ expects my arrival with ipiwh 
impatience. He can no more dispense with 
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fftuiileii in the aftemooii tbni avoid devoting 
the mofning to his weighty duties as Seeretaiy of State 
for Foreign Afkln and Grand Master of the Horse 
Astronomy, geogrifAy^ and anatomy are his fovouiite 
pursiiitSf and he reads with avidity the works of Gememig 
mA I shall commence my journey this very 

nighty after having finally arranged^ all my affairs^ and 
sttpplled myself with much the same necessaries as if I 
were a cavalry officer of rank. As my pay is one hundred 
and fifty eroiviis per months I am expected to keep two 
good Tm^i&mm horses, and I also take with me a power- 
fill Pemm camel and driver, a groom for my horses, a 
cook and a servant to go before my horse with a flagon 
of water in his hand, according to the custom of the 
country. I am also provided with every useful article, 
such as a tent of moderate sire, a carpet, a portable 
bed ^ made of four verj^ strong but light canes, a pillow, 
a couple of coverlets, one of which, twice doubled, serves 
for^'a mattress, a mufra/^ or round leathern table-cloth 
used at meals, some few napkins of dyed cloth, three 
small bags with culinary utensils which are all placed 
in a large bag, and this bag is again carried in a 
very capacious and strong double sack or net made of 
leathern thongs. This double sack likewise contains the 
provisions, linen, and wearing apparel, both of master and 
servants. I have taken care to lay in a stock of excellent 
rice for five or six days* consumption, of sweet biscuits 
flavoured with anise, of limes and sugar. Nor have I 
forgotten a Ibieti bag with its small iron hook for the 
purpose of suspending and draining rfoyr, or curds; 
nothing being considered so refreshing in this country as 
Sec p 

^ In Ihe Hi J a cemphed with orffinafy webbing or 

tape (new&r in Hlndoiiaaee), in common use at the j|<resait day, most 
Uitfiil for travelling in Kashmir, ^ 

"A^Sm/rA^ tometlmes made of cotton chinu. Leather ontt, of the 
wilhbliiir dfer*ificim are still mode in the Gomkhjmr jiJstiict Of Nortk- 
aOifodiai ' ''''' 
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lemonade and All these things^ as I said beforoi 

are packed in one large sack, which becomes so unndeldy 
that three or four men can with difficulty place it on the 
camel, although the animal kneels down close to it, and 
all that is required is to turn one of the sides of the sack 
over its back. 

Not a single article which I have mentioned could 
conveniently be spared during so extended an excurston# 
as the one in prospect. Here we cannot expect the 
comfortable lodgings and accommodations of our own 
country ; a tent will be our only inn, and we must make 
up our minds to encamp and live after the fashion of 
Arabs and Tartars. Nor can we hope to supply our wants 
by pillage : in Hindomtan every acre of land is considered 
the projierty of the King, and the spoliation of a peasant 
would be a robbery committed iijK>n the King’s domaim 
In undertaking this long march it is consoling to reflect 
that we shall move in a northern direction, that it is the 
commencement of winter, and that the periodical rains 
have fallen. This is, indeed, the proper season for 
travelling in the Indies^ the rains having ceased, and the 
heat and dust being no longer intolerable, I am aliO 
happy at the idea of not being any longer exposed to the 
danger of eating the baaar breads of /)r/j/i, which Is often 
badly baked and full of sand and dust. I may hope, toci» 

^ the curdled milk m well known te all Anglo-lndiani, SOOMS- 
what resembling the dk’ke mikk (thkktited of Korthem Gfimai^. 

Ovington, at p. 310 of ^ i 0 Smmti h ikt )tmr Lo«4 1^94 

describes it very correctly as follows i ♦ k a paftieolsr 

of Diet, fed upon by the fndims for the most part about Noon* ft i* 
sweet Milk turned thick, mix'd with boird Rice and Sugar, and is very 
eflectual against the Rage of Fever and of Fluxes, the prevailing Diik 
tempers of India. Early in the Morning, or late at Nlgbli tli^ 
seldom icmch it, because they esteem it too cord for ihdr Stoi»«|h* 
and Nocturnal Delights/ - 

® Bamarkarpii k Mill at a diicoimf in India. It it 
rather a reproach among the Moslems of Northern India to hahll^y 
eat * bazaar^baked bread,* aa implying (hat thetr families are too |tpc^ 
lent, or for other reason* unable to provide good * hcmie inaili'^^%^ 
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tm beiltfr w«ler Ihati that of the capital^ the hnpnritiea of 
Whh^ eieee4 mj power of description ; as it is aecesttible 
all persons and animals, and the receptacle of every 
hind of filth* Fevers most difficult to cure are engen* 
dered it, and worms are bred in the legs which 
produce violent Inflammation, attended with much danger. 
If tlie patient leave Dehii, the worm is generaliy soon 
expelled, although there have been instances where it has 
continued in the system for a year or more. They are 
commonly of the siac and length of the treble string of a 
violin, and might be easily mistaken for a sinew. In 
extracting them great caution should be used lest they 
break ; the best way is to draw them out little by little, 
from day to day, gently winding them round a small twig 
of the sixc of a pin.^ 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to me to 
think that I shall not be exposed to any of these incon* 
veniences and dangers, as my Nmmab has with marked 
kindness ordered that a new loaf of his own household 

* The Gttiaeft-worni, a pamitic worm {Fiiaria Medimmis) mhahit- 
ing the subcutaneous cellular tissue, so callec] on account of their 
prevalence in Guinea as recounted in Purckas, Indian medical ex- 
perts, foremost among whom is Sir WilHam Moore, K.C.LE.,Q.H,P., 
of the Bombay Establishment, arc of opinion that the ‘ fiery serpents * 
with which the children of Israel were afflicted were Guinea-worms. 

‘ 5. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, Wherefore 
have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the w ildemess ? for ikerw 
is no bread, neither fi Mere my water ; and our soul loatheth this light 
bread.’ ♦Ik And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they bit the people ; and much people of Israel died.’ (Numbm xxi) 

Thanks to the measures for introducing improved sanitation into 
India, one of the greatest benefits that British rule has amfored upon 
that couniiy, * there is a consensus of opinion that dysentery has be- 
come less severe in its nature and also less prevalent. Gutnea-wonn 
has been baniidied from localities where it was formerly endemic. 
Delhi-sore has become almost a memory of the p!|it, as most opine 
iotti the use of good water.* See Sir William |fo<»e*s pitper on 
Sm^iiasy i» /in^, read at a special meetii | for the eonstdera* 

of t|u^iom relating to hygiene and demogra^y In India, held 
hi the L^ 4 oti University 13th August 1S91. 
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htmd, and a saurai of Ganges water (with whicbj like 
every person attached to the court, he has laden several 
camels) ^ should be presented to me every nioming* A 
emmi is that tin flagon of water, covered with red clothe 
which a servant carries before his master s horse. It com- 
monly holds a quart, but mine is purposely made to contain 
two, a device which I hope may succeed. This flagon 
keeps the water very cool, provided the cloth which covers 
it be always moist The servant who bears it in his hand 
should also continue in motion and agitate the air ,* or it 
should be exposed to the wind, which is usually done by 
putting the flagon on three neat little sticks arranged 
so that it may not touch the ground. The moisture 
of the cloth, the agitation of the air, or exposure to 
the wind, is absolutely necessary to keep the water 
fresh, as if this moisture, or rather the w’ater which has 
been imbibed by the cloth, arrested the little bodies, or 
fiery particles, existing in the air at the same time that 
it affords a passage to the nitrous or other particles 
which impede motion in the water and produce cold, 
in the same manner as glass arrests water, and allows 
light to pass through it, in consequence of the contexture 
and particular disposition of the particles of glass, and the 
difference which exists between the minute particles of 
water and those of light. It is only in the field that this 
tin flagon is used. When at home, we put the water 
into jars made of a certain porous earth, which arc covered 
with a wet cloth ; and, if exposed to the wind, these jam 
keep the water much cooler than the flagon. The 
higher sort of people make use of saltpetre, whether in 
town or with the anny. They pour the water, or any 
other liquid they may wish to cool, into a tin flagon, 
round and long-necked, as I have seen EnglM gbui 
bottles. The flagon is then stirred, for the space 
seven or eight minutes, in water into which three 
handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown. The liquid thtis 
^Seep.aai* 
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becomes rery cold end is no meiuii imwholeioiiie, m 
I epprehended^ though at first it sometimes affects the 
bowels*^ 

But to what purpose am I indulging in scientific dis» 
quisitions when on the eve of departure, when my 
thoughts should be occupied with the burning sun to 
which I am about to be exposed, and which in the India 
it is sufficiently painful to endure at any sea^m ; with the 
daily packing, loading and unloading; with the never- 
ceasing instructions to servants; with the pitching and 
striking of my tent ; with marches by day, and marches by 
night ; in short, with the precarious and wandering life 
which for the ensuing eighteen months I am doomed to 
experience ? Adieu, my Friend ; I shall not fail to per< 
form my promise, and to impart to you from time to time 
all our lulventures. The army on this occasion will advance 
by easy marches : it will not be disquieted with the ap- 
prehension of an enemy, but move with the gorgeous 
magnificence peculiar to the Kings of Hindoustan. I shall 
therefore endeavour to note every interesting occurrence 
ill order that I may communicate it as soon as we arrive 
at LoAor. 

* * Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is 
used by his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source 
of j oy for great and small/— p 55, 




SECOND LETTER 

TO THE SAME 


Written at Labor, the 2«5th February 16G5. 

Auren^>Zebe having arrived there* 

Cmmming the ejtteni^ the map^ificanr, and the made aj 
ordering the Camp of the Great MogoL The number of 
the Elephants, Camels, Mules, and MeU'^Porters neeessary 
for Us transport, The arrangement of the Bamrs or 
Ropal Markets, the quarters set apart for the Ommks or 
Nobles, and the rest o f the Artnp, The area occcupkd bp 
the Armp when thus encamjwd. The varhns difficulties 
met with and how oven'ome. The measures taken to pre* 
rent robberies. The modes of trmelliug adojUed iy ike 
King, the Princesses, and the red qf ike Harem, The 
risks one cncomiers on ajrproachmg too near the Sem^ 
glio. The various kinds of Hunting enjoped bp the King^ 
accompanied bp alt his Army, The number of persmm 
accomimnying (he Armp, and Aair thep emd* 

M O N S 1 E U R, 

This is indeed slow and solemn marching, what we 
here call d la Mogote. Labor is IHtle more than <n|| 
hundred and twenty leagues or about fifteen days’ jottias^ 
from Dekli, and we have been nearly two months on the 
road. The King, it is true, together wilh the gWilmr 
part of the army, diveiged from the id^way, in 
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0 ( gmtiiid the s|K>rts of the field, enil for the 
csooreiiieiiee of oblaiiimg the water of the Ctmfm, which 
we had gime in search of to the right and we leiinrely 
skirted its bank, hunting and shooting amid grass so high 
as almost to conceal our horsemen, but abounding in eveiy 
kind of game. We arc now in a good town, €a(|oying 
repose ; and i cannot better employ my time than in com* 
mittlng to paper the various particulars whieh have en- 
gaged my mind since I quitted DehlL Soon I hope to 
eonduet you to Kachemre, and to show you one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. 

Whenever the King travels in military pomp he has 
always two private camps ; that is to say, two separate 
bodies of tents. One of these camps being constantly a 
day in advance of the other, the King is sure to find at 
the end of every Jouniey a camp fully prepared for his 
reception. It is for this reason that these separate bodies 
of tents are called Peiche^mes'^ or houses which precede. 
The two Pekhe^kati^Jit are nearly equal, and to transport 
one of them the aid of more than sixty elephants, two 
hundred camels, one hundred mules, and one hundred 
men-porters is required,^ The most bulky things are 
carried by the elephants, such as the targe tents, with 
their heavy poles, which on account of their great length 
and weight are made so as to be taken down into three 
pieces. The smaller tents are Imme by the camels, and 
the luggage and kitchen utensils by the mules. To the 
{mrters are confided the lighter and more valuable articles, 
as the porcelain used at the King's table, the painted and 
gilt beds, and those ridi Knrgmk,^ of whieh I shall speak 
hereafter. 

^ See p. MI, footm^e K 

* PmMkamA^ adfance house or camp, the double set of tents 
whieh add M imoienjitly to the comfort of * camping * in India. 

* * Each eacattipiiiefst requires for Its carriage lOO riephants, 50a 

camels, 4oq carts, and too bearers. p. 

^ Khargihs, folding tents, some with one, with two doors, 
and made in various ways. 
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One of the Pewhe-katiis has no sootier reeeliecl iim jphoe 
intended for the new encaix^ment then the Grmd i^mrter* 
Mazier selects some fine situation for the King's tcnts^ 
payings however^ as much attention as possible to the 
exact symmetry of the whole camp. He then marks out 
a square, each side of which measures more than three 
hundred ordinary paces. A hundred pioneers presently 
clear and level this space, raising square platforms of 
earth on which they pitch the tents. The whole of this 
extensive square is then encompassed with kannks, at 
screens, seven or eight feet in height, secured by cords 
attached to pegs, and by poles fixed two by two in the 
ground, at every ten paces, one jiole within and the 
other without, and each leaning upon the other. The 
kamies are made of strong cloth, lined with printed Indian 
calico, representing large vases of flowers.* The royal 
entrance, which is spacious and magnificent, is in the 
centre of one of the sides of the square, and the flowered 
calico of which it is composed, as well as that which lines 
the whole exterior face of this side of the square, is of 
much finer texture and richer than the rest. 

The first and largest tent erected in the royal camp if 
named Am^as; being the place where the King and all 
the nobility keep the mokam ; that is, where they assemble 
at nine o* clock in the morning for the purpose of de«* 
liberating on affairs of state and of administering justiee*? 
The Kings of Hindoustm seldom fail, even when In 
field, to hold this assembly twice during the twenty4b|lt 
hours, the same as when in the capital The cusloiii I9 
regarded as a matter of law and duty, and the obierviSiee 
of it is rarely neglected.® 

The second tent, little Inferior In siae and somewhat 

* These kkamats were techmcsll]^ called and were a asiw 

of folding screens, ftames of wood covered wiih red clodi tied on 
tape, and fastened together with leather straps. See Aim, p« {4. 

* In the Emperor Akbar’s camps this was a two-storied teat 

pavilkm. » See p. \ r 
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further witibin the enclosure, is celled ^gmkJumS,^ or the 
piece for bethiiifi It it hetf that ell the noMity meet 
eteiy evening to pay their obei&anee to the King, In the 
Sime manner as when the court is at DehB. This evening 
assemhly subjects the Omraht to much ineonvenienee ; 
but it is a grand and imposing spectacle in a dark night 
to beholdi when standing at some distance^ long rows of 
torches lighting these Nobles^ through extended lanes of 
tents, to the gosle^ani, and attending them back again to 
their own (Quarters. These flambeaux, although not made 
of wax, like ours in France, bum a long time. They merely 
consist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and surrounded 
at the extremity with linen rags steeped in oil, which 
are renewed, as occasion requires, by the tnamlchis, or 
link boys, who carry the oil in long narrow-necked vessels 
of iron or brass. 

Still deeper in the square is the third tent, smaller than 
those I have spoken of, called Kahet-kanS, the retired spot, 
or the place of the privy council. To this tent none but the 
principal ministers of state have access, and it is here that 
all the important concerns of the kingdom are transacted. 

Advancing beyond the Kaluet^kan^, you come to the 
King's private tents, which are surrounded by small 
kmates^ of the height of a man, some lined with Mar/i- 
painm ehints, painted over with flowers of a hundred 
different kinds, and others with figured satin, decorated 
with deep silken fringes. 

Adjoining the royal tents are those of the Begmne, or 
Princesses, and of the great ladies and principal female 
attendants of the These tents are also enclosed 

on every side by rich kmates ; and in the midst of them 
are the tents of the inferior female domestics and other 
women connected with the Smxglw, placed generally in 
much the same order, according to the offices of the re- 
spective oeeupanli. 

^ Tkegkmi^kkdm, m baUi^fooai, at thst pedod the name given to 
the prlntf spartintnt in the Megufs palace* See |n afis» Ibotnote \ 
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Tile Am^km, and the five or six other principal teiita> are 
elevated above the rest, as well for the sake of keeping off 
the heat as that they may be distinguished at a distance. 
The outside is covered with a strong and ciMirse red dothi 
ornamented with large and variegated stripes ; but the 
inside is lined with beautiful hand-paiiited chintz^ manu* 
factored for the purpose at Ma^Upaimn^ the ornamentation 
of which is set off by rich figured satin of various colour^ 
or embroideries of silk, silver, and gold, with deep and 
elegant fringes.^ Cotton mats, three or four inches in 
thickness, are spread over the whole floor, and these again 
are covered with a splendid car|>et, on which are placed 
large square brocade cushions to lean upon. The tents are 
supported by {minted and gilt pillars. 

In each of the two tents wherein the King and nobility 
meet for deliberation is erected a stage, ^ w'hich is most 
sumptuously adonied, and the King gives audience under a 
spacious canopy of velvet or flow^ered silk. The other 
tents have similar cano}iies, fOid they also contain what are 
called kargnais or cabinets, the little doors of w^hich are 
secured with silver padlocks.^ You may form some idea 
of them by j>ictunng to yourself two small squares of 
our folding screens, the one placed on the other, and 
both tied round with a silken cord in such a manner 
that the extreiiiitics of the sides of the upper square 
incline tow ards each other so as to form a kii^ of dome* 
There is this difference, how'cver, belween the kwrgmk and 
our screens, that all their sides are composed of vciy tihin 
and light deal boards painted and gilt on the outside> mid 
embellished around with gold and silk fringe. The fcil«kie 
is lined with scarlet, flowered satin, or brocade. 

I believe that I have omitted notliing of couiequiiiee 
contained within the great aquare. ; 

^ ‘ The inside is ornamented with brocade and v4vet, and Hit mh' 
side with sourkt aackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape/— p* 

^ Such a stage or raised platlmm may still be seen in the laM of 
Fathpdr Sikd, near Agra* * See p. S59» ; 
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Im ^esoriiiiiig what is to be seeo without, I shall first 
noti^ two haiidsoiKie teuts on either side of the fraud 
entrance^ or royal gate*^ Here is to be seen a small 
ntipber of the choicest horses, saddled and superbly 
caparisoiiedi ready to be mounted upon any emergeiK^i 
but intended rather for ceremony and parade,^ 

On both sides of the same royal gate are ranged the 
fifty or sixty small field-pieees of which the stiirup-aitillery 
is compased, and which fire a salute when the King enters 
his tent, by which the army is apprised of his arrival 

A firee space, as extensive as may be convenient or 
practicable, is always kept in front of the royal entrance, 
and at its extremity there is a large tent called Nagar4cmi,^ 
because it contains the trumpets and the cymbals. 

Close to this tent is another of a large size, called 
IckauXy^km^,^ where the Omfahs in rotation moimt guard 
for twenty-four hours, once eveiy^ week. Most of them, 
however, order one of their own tents to be pitched in its 
immediate vicinity, where they find themselves more com- 
fortable and are in greater jirivaey. 

Within a short distance of the three other sides of the 
great square are the tents of officers and others appro- 

^ The giahd eatraacc was usually at the eastero of the camp 
enclosure. 

^ Among them were two horses for the Emperor's own use, also 
courier horses* 

* Properly JfaMruk khdmh^ the nakarah was a monster kettledium. 
Some were m high four feet, rc^ftting on the ground and played upon 
by one man with a pair of sticks. In each nakarah khanah, t^re 
were twenty patia, more or lens, of these instruments, together with 
trumpets ami horns of vadous Jilrapes, and cymbals {sanjj of which 
three pairs were used. Sec p. a6o, footnote *. 

* Chm^-kMmaA^ the first part which has passed into Ei^iish 
dang, as the name (ot a prison* 

* Prmn [predilection and a desire to teach soldiers thtir dudes, as also 
ftom a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays mtuffi altenlkm 
to the guards, If any one Is abi^t without having a pioper eiiniiiei or 
fiom ' l a tin esi i he is fined one week’s pay, or repeivei a smlable le* 
pdumnd*’---4^, aiy. 
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{^ated to particular purposes^ which, unless there be local 
itnpediments, are always placed in the same relative 
situation. Every one of these tents has its particular 
appellation, but the names are difficult of pronimciatii% 
and as it is not within my scope to teach you the laii0iiag;e 
of the country, it may suffice to state that in one of them 
are deposited the arras of the King ; in a second the rich 
harnesses ; and in a third the vests of brocade, which are 
the presents generally made by the King. Tlie fruits, the 
sweetmeats, the Ganges water, the saltpetre with which it 
is cooled, and the beile, are kept in four other tents. 
Bdl^ is the leaf (of which I have spoken elsewhere') 
which, after it has undergone a certain preparation, is 
given as a mark of rtiyal favour (like coffee ® in Turkey), and 
which when masticated sw^eeteris the breath and reddens 
the lips. Tliere are fifteen or sixteen other tents which 
ser\e for kitchens and their appurtenances; and in 
the midst of all these are the tents of a great number of 
officers and eiimiehs. There are, lastly, six others, of 
considerable length, for led horses ; and other tents for 
choice elephants and for the animals employed in hunting ; 
for the birds of prey that invariably accompany the court, 
and are intended both for show*, and for field sports ; for 
the dogs ; the leopards for catching antelopes ; the 
$iil-ghaux, or grey oxen, which I believe to be a species of 
elk ; the lions and the rhinoceroses, brought merely for 
parade ; the large Bengah budaloes, which attack the lion ; 
the tamed antelopes, frequently made to fight in ^ 
presence of the King. 

The quarters of the Monarch are understood to cottiprt* 

^ See p, 13. 

* Kauve in the original, as previously used, spelt rauv^, by Benue? , 
see p. 202. In Arabic kakwa. Most of tie early writers who 
mention this bever^^e employ similar derivatives, such as ‘Caorii,* 

* Cahoa,’ and * Chaoua. ’ 

* The Hindostanee name is Mgau, or * blue cow/ and is the popular 
name of the welbknown large antelope ^common over the greater 
portion of Northern India, the Poriax pktus of Ji^don. 
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bend not only the great nqmte, but the nttmeiroiift tents 
sitntted without the squsfe, to which I have just drswii 
ycMif attention. Their position is always in tiie centre c€ 
this amy, or as much so as the nature of the ground will 
admit. You will easily conceive tliat there is something 
very strikiiig and magnificent in these royml quartcf% and 
that tlds vast assemblage of red tents, placed in the centre 
of a numerous army, produces a brilliant effect when seen 
from some neighbouring eminence ; especially if the country 
be open, and offer no obstruction to the usual and regular , 
distribution of the troops.' 

The first care of the Grand Quarter-master 2 is, as before 
remarked, to choose 11 suitable situation for the royal tents. 
The Am-’km is elevated above every other tent, because it 
is the landmark by which the order and disposition of the 
whole anny is regulated. He then marks out the royal 
haaars, from which all the troops are supplied. The 
principal bazar is laid out in the form of a wide street, 
running through the whole extent of the army, now on 
the right, then on the left of the and always as 

much as possible in the direction of the next day's en- 
campment The other royal fmzars, w hich are neither so 
long nor so spacious, generally cross this one, some on one 
side and some on another side of the King's quarters. All 
of them are distinguished by extremely long poles [cannes 
tr^hautes] stuck in the ground at the distance of three 
hundred paces from each other, bearing red standards, 
and surmounted with the tails of the Great Tibet cows, 
which have the appearance of so many periadp.^ 

The quarter-master* then proceeds to plan the quarters 
for the Omrahs^ that there may always be the same 

^ Bernier's minute description of an Imperial camp h very correct, 
fts may he seen by referring to the plan of one, plate iv., in vot i, 

the late Professor B!ochmann*s translation of the 

* * te grand Marshal des Logh,’ the Mir-mamii pf the Aim 

* A somewhat similar practice obtains at the prepnt day in many 

of the regimental bazaars in our cantonments in 1 ^ 

* The tailtof the Great Thibet cows * are the yak^|ails still l^ffdy 
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olisenranee of regularity, and that each nobleman may be 
placed at his usual distance from the royal square^ whether 
on the right or on the left^ so that no individual may he 
permitted to change the place allotted to him, or which 
he expressed a wish to occupy before the commencement 
of the expedition. 

The description I have given of the great square is, in 
many particulars, applicable to the quarters of the Omr&ki 
and Ritjas» In general they also have two pek/^^nis, 
with a square of kmaies enclosing their principal tents and 
those of their wives. Outside this square arc likewise 
pitched the tents of their officers and troopers, and there 
is a hazar in the form of a street, consisting of small tents 
belonging to the followers of the army, who supply it with 
forage, rice, butter, and other necessary articles of life. 
The Ommhs need not, therefore, always have recourse to 
the royal ha:cars^ where indeed everything may be pro- 
cured, almost the same as in the capital. A long pole is 
planted at both ends of each hazar, and distinguished by a 
particular standard, floating in the air, as high as those of 
the royal bazant, in order that the different quarters may 
be readily discerned from a distance. 

The chief (hnrafts and great Rajm pride themselves on 
the loftiness of their tents, which must not, however, be 
too conspicuous, lest the King perceive it and command 
that the tents be thrown down, as he did on our late 
march. For the same reason, the outride must not be 
entirely red, there being none but the royal tents that erik 
be of that colour ; ^ and as a mark of priiper respect 
tent has also to front the Am-^kajt, or quarters of the King. 

The remainder of the ground, between the quarters of 
the Monarch, those of the Omrah$, and the hamm, la fillip 
with the tents of MmMbdar^, or inferior ' ^ 

umi in India by Nawabs and othm, m fly Jlappro, or, tnoia^itl 
with silver in the hands of runnii^ footmen, etc., ai marks of t 
see p. 261. The emms tra k&m/es of tbt original might be 
* tail bamboos,’ of which such flag-staffs are generally ^ 

present day. »Scep/^ 
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timde^oi^e of evefy doseription, of ci¥tl offiem and 
otll«^ perttons, wbo for various reasons follow the amy ; 
andj Wt of all^ the tents of those who serve in the light 
and heavy artilleiy* The tents arc thercfoie very 
ntsmerotts, and cover a large extent of ground; though 
with respect both to their number and the space occupied 
by them very extravagant notions are formed. When 
the army halts in a fine and favourable country^ which 
leaves it at liberty to adopt the well-understood rules and 
order of a circular encampment^ I do not believe that this 
space measures more than two leagues^ or perhaps two 
leagues and a half ^ in circumference, including here and 
there several spots of unoccupied ground. It should he 
mentioned, however, that the heavy artillery, which 
requires a great deal of room, is commonly a day or two 
in advance of the army. 

What is said of the strange confusion that prevails in 
the camp, and of the alarm thereby occasioned to a new- 
emner, is also much exaggerated. A slight acquaintance 
with the method observed In the quartering of the troops 
will enable you to go, without nuieh difficulty, from place 
to place as your business may require ; the King s quarters, 
the tents and standards peculiar to every Ommh^ and the 
ensigns and * periwigs * of the royal bazars^ which are all 
seen from a great distance, sening, after a little experi- 
ence, for unerring guides. 

Sometimes, indeed, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, there will be uncertainty and disorder, particularly 
on the arrival of the army at the place of encam|nnent 
in the momliig, when every one is actively employed in 
finding and establifditng his own quarters. The dust that 
arises often obscures the marks I have mentioned, and it 
beemnes impossible to distinguish the King's quarter, 

^ The * of Bemkr^s narrative may be taken ai 2| miles* The 
acttial of France was equal to a miles and 743 >*ards. Br, 

Ball, ill bis ediilcm erf Travemicr^i Thtmis^ takes die arr as cquid tnftie 
Fr«db Hem* The rm (kfis) in Noftbem Imlia measured in Berni«r*s 
time a miles, 4 fudemp, 158 )wls* See p. XS4, foolfcrfe \ 
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the different bmarxj or the tents of the several Ommhs, 
Your progress is besides liable to be impeded by the tents 
then pitching, and by the cords extended by inferior 
Omraks, who have no peickt4eun{*s, and by Mmmbitmt 
to mark their respective boundaries, and to prevent not 
only the public path from passing through, but the fixing 
of any strange tent near their own, where their wives, if 
accompanying them, reside. A horde of their lusty 
varlets, with cudgels ^ in their hands, will not suffer these 
cords to be removed or lowered ; you then naturally retrace 
your steps, and find that while you have been employed 
in unavailing efforts to pass at one end, your retreat has 
been cut off at the other. There is now no means of 
extricating your laden camels but by menace and entreaty ; 
outrageous passion, and calm remonstrance ; seeming aa if 
you would proceed to blows, yet carefully abstaining from 
touching any one ; promoting a violent quarrel between 
the servants of both parties, and afterward reconciling 
them for fear of the consequences, and in this w^ay taking 
advantage of a favourable moment to jmss your camels. 
But the greatest annoyance is ju?rhap8 in the evening 
w hen business calls you to any distance. This is the time 
when the common people cook their victuals with a ^ 
made of cow and camel dung and green wood. The 
smoke of so many fires of this kind, when there Is liUle 
wind, is highly offensive, and involves the atmosphere in 
total darkness. It was my fate to be overtaken three or 
four times by this wide-spreading vapour.^ I inquired, but 
could not find my way : I turned and roamed 
ignorant whither I went. Once I was obliged te ato^ 
until the smoke dispersed, and the moon arose; and iri 
another time I with diff eulty reached the at 

the foot of which i panned the night with my hofie ipd 
* la the origiaal gm the welbkaowa 

(watchnaea^s bamboo dab) of that and fbe present period. 

^ All those who have been ot|t in camp in the cold weather in Horth^ 
era India will be able to testify to the initb of this ririd # 
common eaperience# 
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serfaat.^ The agimy^U resembles a lofty mast of a ship^ 
but Is very slender, and takes down in three pieces. It is 
filled toward the King's quarters, near the tent called 
and during the night has a lighted iantem 
suspended from the top. This light is very useful, for it 
may be seen when every object is enveloped in impene* 
liable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way 
resort, either to pass the night secure from all danger of 
robbers, or to resume their searqh after their own lodgings. 
The name aguacg*ik may be translated Light of Heaven, 
the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star.^ 

To prevent robberies eveiy Ommh provides watchmen, 
who continually perambulate his particular quarters duiing 
the night, crying out Kaber^ur! or. Have a care! and 
there are guards posted round the whole army at every 
five hundred paces, who kindle fires, and also cry out 
Kaher^rl Besides these precautions, the or 

Cirand Provost, sends soldiers in every direction, who 
especially pervade the Imzan, crjing out and sounding a 
trumpet. Notwithstanding all these measures, robberies 
are often eommitted, and it is pnident to be always on the 
alert ; not to rely too much on the vigilance of serv'ants ; 
and to repose at an early liour, so as to watch during the 
remainder of the night 

I will now proceed to describe the different inodes of 
travelling adopted by the Great Mogoi on these occasions. 

^ satj Of groom, nho in Imlia on such occasions follows dose 
behind hk niMte. 

^ The AM$dM, from shy, and lamp, was a great feature 
in the Imperial ean^p. ' In older to render the royal camp consfacuous 
to those who come iroin afar, Hk Majesty lias caiiscnl to be erected in 
front of the Dufb4r a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is 
supported by sixteen ropes ; and <m the top of the pole is a large 
lantern whi<^ they call Akhdiak. Its light is se«m from, great dis- 
tanoss, guidas the soldiisrs to thl Imperial camp, and hdi^ them in 
find their tents. In im«m times, befute the lamp m& erected* tl^ 
men had to selfo hartlshipe ftom not bdng able io jM the mail '-— 

PP^ 49*5^* * See p. |8I^ fooUiilte 

si A i 
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Most cominonly he is carried m men's shdulders In a 
iad^mmn^^ or field throne^ wherein he sits. This imt is a 
species of magnificent tabernacle^ with painted and gill 
pillars and glass windows^ that are kept shut when the 
weather is bad. The four poles of this litter are covwd 
either with scarlet or brocade^ and decorated with deep 
fringes of silk and gold. At the end of each pole are 
statkmed two strong and handsomely dressed men, who 
are relieved by eight other men constantly in attendance. 
ScHuetimes the King rides on horseback, especially when 
the w^eatfaer is favourable for hunting ; and at other times 
he is carried by an elephant in a mihieml*er, or in a house, 
which is by far the most striking and splendid style of 
travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and magnffi* 
cence of the harness and trappings. The mManber is a 
small house, or square wooden tower, gilt and painted;® 
and the hauze,^ an oval chair with a canopy on pillars, also 
superbly decorated with colours and gold. 

In every march the King is accompanied by a great 
number of Ommhs and Kajas, who follow him closely on 
horseback, placing themselves promiscuously in a body, 
without much method or regularity. On the morning of a 
journey, they aasemble at break of day in the AmJm, with 
the exception of those who may be exempted by age or the 
nature of their office. They find these marches very 
fatiguing, especially on hunting-days, being exposed like a 
private soldier to the sun and dust, frec|uetitly until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

These luxurious lords move along veiy differently when 
not tn the train of the King ; tiefther dust nor icm tbpi 
annoys them, but they are stretched, as on a bed, ist a 

* Tuklit*t*rawaii, see p. isS. j 

® * They also pwl comfortable turreti cm tlic backs of 
el^fphanu, which serve as a traveniug iiee|^ aponmeabWir, 
p.131. 

® Similar 10 the modem howdah (a Hindoitanee wmrd 
the Arabic homdaj}, but with a canopy. 
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pmkkft elmmd and cnvemd or not m may be fotind more 
agreeable ; sleei^ at ease until tbi^ reach their tent^ 
where they ate aure to find an excellent dinner^ the kitchen 
and eveiy necessary article having been sent forward the 
{^receding nighti immediately after supper. The Ommkt 
are always surrounded by a number of webUmoimted 
cairaliers^ called gourze-berdars, because they cany a kind of 
elub,^ or silver mace. The King is also attended by many 
of them, who go before him, both on the right and on the 
left, ttigether with a multitude of footmen. The goarae* 
berdan are picked^ good-looking men, of fine figures, and 
are employed to convey orders and despatches. Mlth great 
sticks in their liaiids they drive evciy^body before them, 
and keep the i|ay clear for the King. 

The Cmrz follow the Rajahs surrounded by a large 
number of players on cymbals and trumpets. The Coarr, 
as I before observed,^ consists of figures in silver, represent- 
ing strange animals, hands, balances, fishes and other 
mystical obyecis, borne at the end of large silver poles. 

A numerous body of Mansebdars or inferior Omrahi 
comes next, well mounted, and equipped with sword, quiver, 
and arrows.^ This body is much more numerous than that 
of OiamAr, which follows the King ; because not only the 
Mamehd&tz who are on duty are obliged to assemble at 
lireak of day near the royal tent, for the purpose of accom- 
panying the King, but there are many who join the train ui 
the hope of attracting notice and obtaining prefenneiit 
The Princesses and great ladies of the J^rag/io have alsc» 
different modes of travelling. Some prefer ichaudmk^^^ 
which are borne on men's shoulders, and are not unlike 
tlie They are gilt and painted and covered 

with magnificent silk nets of many colours, enriched with 

* Sec |x 

* Set p. Tlic km tormpcmded in some respicn to ike octeat* 

of a wgimeut, It bad a special guard as&^ued to it| and was aalkted 
on viutom occaidons. ' "''ff:' 

* Bender has omitted to mention the bow and whkii also 

filmed pari of tl^ S : 
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eixib!!t>ideryi fringes^ and beautiful tassels. Others travel 
in a stately and close paleky, gilt and covered, over which 
are also expanded similar silk nets. Some again use 
capacious litters, suspended between two powerful camels, 
or between two small elephants. It is in this style 
I have somethnes seen Rauchenam-BegHm pursuing her 
journey, and have observed more than once in front of the 
litter, which was open, a young, well-dressed female slave, 
w ith a peacock's tail in her hand, brushing away the dust, 
and keeping off the flies from the Princess. The ladies are 
not unfirequently carried on the backs of elephants, which 
upon these occasions wear massive bells of silver, and are 
decked with costly trappings, curiously embroidered. These 
lovely and distinguished females, seated in MMembers, are 
thus elevated above the earth, like so many superior beings 
borne along through the middle region of the air. Each 
Mikdember contains eight women, four on a side; it is 
latticed and covered with a silken net, and yields not in 
richness and splendour to the ichaudoule or the tad-^ravan. 

I cannot avoid dw elling on this pompous procession of 
the Seraglio, It strongly arrested my attention during the 
late march, and I feel delight in recalling it to my memmyt 
Stretch imagination to its utmost limits, and you can con* 
ceive no exhibition more grand aUd imposing titian wheU 
Kauchetmra-Begimi, mounted on a stupendous Peg« elephant, 
and seated in a Mikdember^ blazing with gold and azure, 
is followed by five or six other elephants with Mikdember^ 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled wuth lad^ 
attached to her household. Close to the Princess are 
the chief eunuchs, richly adorned and finely mounted/ 
each with a wand of office in his hand ; and surroundings 
her elephant, a troop of female servants, Tariur$ and 
Kachmerys, fantastically attired and riding handsome pa||^ 
horses. Besides these attendants are several eunuchs on 
horseback, accompanied by a multitude of Pogy#,* or 

^ For meghdamhhar, 

* The Fewrtugaese word from //, fool, and meaning a footaiitO^ 
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m toot, with liiige omm, wbo ftdirimije m gimt wny 
|>elbre the Prineess, both to the tight end to the hit, Ibr 
(he purpote of dearing the road and driving before them 
every intruder. Immediately behind Ramhenam^Begim*» 
retinae appears a principal lady of the court, mounted and 
attended much in the same manner as the Princesa This 
lady is followed by a third, she by a fourth, and so on, 
until fifteen or sixteen females of quality pass with a 
grandeur of appearance, equipage, and retinue more or less 
proportionate to their rank, pay, and oflice. There is 
something very impressive of state and royalty in the 
march of these sixty or more elephants ; in their solemn 
and, as it were, measured steps ; in the splendour of the 
Mikdtmhers, and the briiliaut and innumerable followers in 
attendance: and if I had not regarded this display of 
magnificence with a sort of philosophical indifference, I 
should have been apt to be carried away by such flights 
of imagination as inspire most of the Indian poets, when 
they represent the elephants as conveying so many 
goddesses concealed from the vulgar gaxe. 

Truly, it is with difficulty that these ladies can be 
approached, and they are almost inaccessible to the sight 
of nian. Woe to any unlucky cavalier, however exalted in 
rank, who, meeting the procession, is found too near. 
Nothing can exceed the insolence of the tribes of eunuchs 
and footmen which he has to encounter, and they eagerly 
avail themselves of any such opportunity to beat a man in 
the most unmerciful manner. I shall not easily forget 
being once surprise^l in'a similar situation, and how* narrowly 
1 escaped the cruel treatment that many cavaliers have 
experience : but determined not to suffer myself to be 
beaten and perhaps maime without a struggle, I drew my 
sw^rd, and having fortunately a strong and spirite horse, 

Augli^d mto peon ; also the Hindosunee word also meaning 

a fooiman. Scotic^, pda (Latin, pdis0qmis)^ a fooilivy : * Wm. Gray, 
Pedte to oneSmith in the Rebel Life Guards.*— Ziif in 

P‘ X7S. Scolt^ Hist. Soc,, 189a ; 
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1 was enabled to open a passage^ sword in tiand^ tlmnigli 
a host of assailants^ and to dash across the rapid itreami 
which was before me* It is indeed a proverbial observa- 
tion in these armies that three things are to be carefully 
avoided : the first, getting among the choice and led horses, 
where kicking abounds ; the second, intruding on the hunt- 
ing ground ; and the third, a too near approach to the 
ladies of the Seragiio. It is miicli worse, however, in 
Pema, 1 understand that in that country life itself is 
forfeited if a man be within sight even of the eunuchs, 
although he should be half a league distant from the 
women ; and all the male inhabitants of the towns and 
villages through which the Seraglio is to pass must abandon 
their homes and fly to a considerable distance. 

I shall now sj>eak of the field sjiorts of the King.* I 

‘ * Superficial, worldly observers sec in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride al»out, as if senseless^, on the field 
of their passions. But deep inquirers sec in hunting a means of 
acquisition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from 
it a peculiar lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He alwwys 
makes hunting a means of increasing Im knowledge, and besides, uses 
hunting parties as occasiuns to inquitc, without having first given 
notice of his coming, into the condition of the f>eopIe and the army. He 
travels incogtiiio^ and examines into matters referring to taxation, or 
to Say^rghM lands, or to aflalrs connected with the l^sehold. He 
lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the o^ressors. On 
account of these higher reasons HU Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shi^ow 
observers think that 1 1 is Majesty has no other object in view but hunt- 
ing; but the w ise and experienced know that he pursues higher aims/ 
--Ain, p. 2B2. Sayurghil lands were those whidi had been given 
benevolent purposes of various kinds. One f»f the classes of men on 
whom they were bestowed were ‘inquirers after wisdom, who have 
withdrawn from all worldly occupation, and make no difference between 
night and daytime in searching afler true knowledge/— p. afig, 
An early example of ‘endowments for research,’ in fact Such lands 
were hereditary, and differed for this reason from fdgfr lands, whk^ 
were conferred fear a specified time, and to which Bernier alludes at 
p* 213. Akbar, however, considerably interfered with these Sayfiigliil 
lands, arbitrarily resuming many of them and increasing his domaiw 
lands to the ruin of many a family. 
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ne^er conceive how the Gmd M&gd could hunt with 
AH fumy of one hundted thousAnd men; but there 
eertAinly is a sense in which he may be said to hunt' 
with two hundred thousandi or with any number of which 
his army may consist 

In iht neighbourhoods of Agra and DehU, along the 
course of the Genma, reaching to the mountains^ atid even 
on both sides of the road leading to ImHot, there is a large 
quantity of uncultivated land, covered either with copse 
wood or with grasses six feet high. All this land is guarded 
with the utmost vigilance ; and excepting partridges, quail% 
and hares, which the natives catch with nets, no person, be 
he who he may, is permitted to disturb the game, which 
is consequently very abundant 

Whenever the Monarch is about to take the field, every 
gamekeeper [Gardes Chasses] near w hose district the army 
is to pass is called iijion to apprise the Grand Master of the 
Hunt of the various sorts of game under his particular charge, 
and of tlie places where they are in the greatest plenty. 
Sentries are then stationed at the different roads of that 
district, to guard the tract of ground selected, w hich extends 
sometimes four or five leagues ; and while the army is on 
its march, on one side or the other, so as to avoid that 
tract, the King enters it w^ith as many Ommhs and other 
persons as fcave liberty to do so, and enjoys, leisurely and 
uniiiteiTuptedly, the sports of the field, varying them ac- 
cording to the nature of the game. 

I shall, in the first place, describe the manner in w hich 
they chase antelopes with tame leopards.* 

^ The cheetah or hunting leopard is still largely employed, chiefly in 
the Native States of India, for the sport described by Bernier. In the 
Ain there l» a story told of how once, ‘ from the kiiuhiess shown by His 
Majesty, a deer made friendship with a leopard. They lived together 
and enjoyed each other's company. The most remarkable thing was 
this, that the leopard when let off against other deer would pounce 
Upon them as any other leopard.* 

The lynx, the Hindostanee name for which, froii Perrian, Is siM* 
or * bkek ear/ w^as alsc employed in the clpse by the Mo|u| 
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I think that I have elsewhere told you that there are In 
the Indks large numbers of antelopes^ very much resembling^ 
oiir fawns in shape ; that they move generally in herds i 
and that every herd, which is never composed of more 
than five or six, is followetl by a male, who is easily dis- 
tinguished by his colour. WTien one of these little troops 
is discovered, the first step is to have it seen by the 
leopard, who is kept chained on a small car.^ The saga- 
cious and cunning animal does not, as might be expected, 
mn at once towards the antelo|>es, hut winds about, hides 
himself, crouches, and in this cautious manner approaehes 
them unperceived, so as to give himself a fair chance of 
catching them with those five or six bounds, which the 
leopard is noted for making with incredible agility. If 
successful, he gluts himself with their bloixl, heart, and 
liver ! but if he miss his prey, as frequently hapjMrns, he 
makes no other effort, but stands pertectly still. It would 
indeed be useless to contend with these animals in a fair 
race, for they run much more fleetly and much longer 
than the leopard. His keeper finds no gn^at difficulty in 
securing him again on the car ; he approaches him quietly, 

Emperors. * His Majesty h very fon<i of wsmg this plucky little animal 
for hunting purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; 
but now it kills black buck . ' p, 290. Capt. Alexander HamiUon, 

in his New Account of the East /ndm, Edinburgh, 1727, a vok. 8 vo, 
gives (vol.i. p. 124) nn cxceedi igly quaint and graphic description of 
this mode of hunting, as f()Uow'« s * l>-er, Antelo})CS, Hares, and Fo*«» 
are their wild Game, which they honi with Dogt, Leopardi, and a 
small fierce Creature, called by them a Shoe^fe* It is abemt die 
Size of a F'ox, with long prickt Ears like an Hare, and a Fiic^ 
like a Cat, a gray Back and Sides, and Belly and Breast white. I 
believe they are rare, for I never saw more than one. When they 
are taken out to hunt an Horseman carries it liehind him hood^winkt, 
and their Deer and Aniekipes, Wng pretty famiHar, will not Shut 
before horses come very near. He who carries the' ShevrpWp lakfei 
the Hood, and shews it the Game, which, w ith large swifl it 

soon overtakes, and leaping on their Backs, and getting forward to 
the Shoulder®, scratches their Eyes out, and gives the lluntan tm 
F^y*’ * Technically culled a 
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eatesAes him^ throws down a few i>ieees of fleahi andi ^etv 
ing his eyes^ fastens his chain. Datiiif the match^ one of 
these leopards very unexpectedly afforded us this amiise* 
ment^ to the no small consternation, however, of many cffus. 
A troop of antelopes ran through the midst of the aitnyi 
as was indeed the case every day ; but these happened to 
pass very close to two leopards who were placed as usual 
on their car. One, whose eyes were not covered, made so 
violent an effort as to break his chain, and rush after the 
antelopes, but without catching any. Impeded, however, 
ill their flight, turned and pursued on all sides, one of them 
could not avoid again approaching tlie leopard, who 
{Kiunced upon and seised the piKir animal, notwithstand- 
ing the crowds of camels and horses that were in his way, 
and contraiy to the common opinion that the leo|ianl 
never attacks the prey which he lias once missed. 

There is nothing very interesting in the mode of hunt- 
ing the nil^ghmjt, or grey oxen ; which, as I before stated, 
are a sjiecies of elk,^ They enehmc* them in great nets, 
which are drawm closer by degrees ; and, when the space 
is I’cduced to a small coiii|>ass, the King enters with his 
OmraAs and Inintsmen, and the animal is killed with 
arrows, short spikes, swonis, and musketoons. Sometimes 
these animals are slaughtered in such munbers lliat the 
King sends quarters of them as prt'sentH to all the Ommks, 

It is curious enough to otiser^e the manner in which 
cranes are caught. ‘Fheir couragetHis defence in the air 
against the birds of prey ^ affords imieh sjMirt. Sometimes 
they kill their assailants ; but frr>m Hie slowness of their 
movements in wheeling round they are mercome as the 
number of their eneniiai increases. 

* See p. 364. The uilgati has a heaty shambling pace, and at the 
praiem clay it is noi considered quite sportsmanlike to shoot tliem. 

^ Hawks, of whicli sevaral kinds were used. * Hb Majesty, from 
motives of generofdty and from a wish to add a|>l€iidour to l*is €«wirt, 
il fond of hunting with falcons, though auperhcial < ihiuk that 

m^ely hunting it his object/— p. 294. 
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Blit of all the diveTsions of the field the hiititiiig of 
the lion ^ is not only the most perilous^ but is peeuliarly 
royal; for, except by special permisslbni the Eing and 
PHnces are the only persons who engage in the sport. 
As a preliminary step, an ass is tied near the spot where 
the gamekeepers have ascertained the lion retires. The 
wretchecl animal is soon devoured, and after so ample a 
meal the lion never seeks for other prey, but without 
molesting either oxen, sheep, or shepherds, goes in quest 
of water, and after quenching his thirst, returns to his 
former place of retirement. He sleeps until the next 
morning, when he finds and devours another ass, which the 
gamekeepers have brought to the same spot. In this wray 
they contrive, during several clays, to allure the lion and to 
attach him to one place ; and when information is received 
of the King s approach, they fasten at the* sj>ot an ass 
where so many otliers have l>eeii sacrificed, down whose 
throat a large quantity of opium has been forced. Tins 
last meal is of course intended to produce a sofmrific effect 
upon the lion. The next operation is to spread, by means 
of the peasantry' of the adjacent villages, large nets, made 
on purjjose, wliich arc* gradually drawn closer, in the 
manner practised in hiiiiting the «i/-gAnifjr. Eveiything 
being in this sUte of preparation, tiie King appears on an 
elephant protected in places with thin plates of iron, and 
attended by the (Jrand Master of the Hunt, some OmiwAr 
mounted on elephants, and a great number both af^gmrs^^ 
fterdan on horseback and of gamekeepers on foot, armed 
with haif-piAe^, He immediately apfiroacbes the net nn 
the outside, and fires at the lion witli a large muakehifai. 
The wounded animal ntakc-s a spring at the elephatit|^ ae^ 
cording to the invariable practice of lions, but is arrested 
by the net ; ^ and the King cuntmues to diaeliarge Ids 
musketom, until the lion is at length kllleit " 

It happened, how^ever, during the last hunt, that life 

’ Except in Kathkwar liom are very rarely met with in aujf of 
India now. * See pp. 
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enmged animal leaped ever the net, nrslied apoti a to»oper 
whose horse he killed, and then effected his escape a 
Mine. Being pursued by the huntsmen, he was at length 
found and again enclosed in nets. The whole army was 
Oil that occasion subjected to great ineonvenienctes and 
thrown into a considerable degree of confusion. We re* 
ifiained three or four days patrolling in a countiy inter- 
sected with torrents from the mountains, and covered with 
underwood, and long graas that nearly concealed the 
camels. No bazmrs bad been formed and there were no 
towns or villages near the army. Happy those who during 
this scene of disorder could satisfy the cravings of hunger ! 
Shall I explain the weighty reason of this long detention 
in such abominable quarters? You must know, then, 
that as it is considered a favourable omen when the King 
kills a lion, so is the of that animal {lortentous of 

iiilbiite evil to the state. Accordingly, the termination of 
the hunt is attended with much grave ceremonj'. The 
King being seated in the general assembly of the OmraAs, 
the dead lion is brought before bim^ and when the carcass 
has been accurately measureil and minutely examined, it 
is recoitletl in the ro}*al archives that such a Kitig on such 
a day slew a lion of such a size and of such a skin, whose 
teeth were of such a length, and whose claws were of 
such dimensions,^ and so on down to the minutest details. 

Let me just add a word on the subject of the opium 
given to the ass. One of the principal huntsmen assures 
me that it is a tale of the vulgar, anti that the lion is suffi- 

* The Empetor Akhar, who w*as a great Rj>ortsiimn, caused not only 
an accoum to htt kept if thw game he shot, but ordeml that par- 
Ikttlafa of the gum um} should also be recorded. Jihingir inherited 
his faiher*$ love of sport, except that he never hunted elephants nor did 
he care fmr shooting waierfowL In hk Memoirs he gives many details 
of hts hunting exploits, and tells m how he caused the oSciidsofthe 
Bunting Department to draw up a 'game lK>ok* embracing hk life 
from the age of twelve to fifty, this list telk us ihid during these 
years he shot 17,167 head of game dt all kinds, induding 86 t%ew!, 41 
sparrows, 3076 tttows (!), and 10 alligators. 
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eientily disposed to sleep without it when he has eaten to 
satiety. 

I observed tliat the great rivers are commonly without 
bridges. The army crossed them by means of two bridges 
of b^t$« constructed with tolerable skilly and placed be«^ 
tween two or three hundred paces apart Earth and straw 
mingled together are thrown upon the planking forming the 
footway, to prevent the cattle from slipping. The greatest 
confusion and danger occur at the extremities; for not only 
does the crowd and pressure <>ccur most there, but when 
the approaches to the bridge are comjK>sed of soft moving 
earth, they become so broken up and so full of pits, that 
horses and laden oxen tumble upon one another into them, 
and the people j)ass over the struggling animals in the 
utmost disorder. 7'he evil would be much increased if the 
army were under the necessity of crossing in one day ; but 
the King genendly fixes his camp almut half a league fWm 
the bridges of boats, and suffers a day or two to ela|)se ere 
he passes to the opjmsite side of the river ; when, pitching 
his tents within half a k^ague from the bank, he again 
delays his departure so as to allow the army three days 
and nights at least to effect the passage. 

As to the nunilxT of people, wdiether soldiers or otfa^rii^ 
which the camp contains, it is not easy to detennine thk 
accurately ; so various are the opiriiom on this point* I 
may venture, however, to state generally that in thia 
march there are at least one hundred tbouiaiid hofUiUlMm, 
and more than one humired and fifty thousand miliuiiK 
comprising horses, mules, and etrphants; that bes^c^ 
these, there cannot be much less tluiii fifty tho«»l«iild 
camels, and nearly as many oxen or horses employeil tu 
carry the wives and children, the grain and other ptth 
visions kdonging to the prmr ^leople emmeeted with 
the baxars, who when they travel take with 
like our gliisies, tlie whole of thefr familiei^ gooilt. Mid 
chattels. The servants in the anny must be indeed nniMV 
rous, since nothing is done witliout their aadstapee/ I 
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rmik mily with a two^hofse cavalier, anil yet 1 cannot 
possibly contrive with less than three men. Many are of 
opinion that tlm camp contains between three and four hun- 
dred thousand persons ; some believe this estimate to be 
too small, while others consider it rather exaggerated. 
Accurately to determine the question, the people should 
be numbered. All 1 can confidently assert is that the 
multitude is prodigious and almost incredible, llie whole 
population of Dehli, the capital city, is in fact collected 
ill the canipi because denvitig its employment and main- 
tenance from tlie court and army, it has no alternative 
but to follow them in their march or to jierish from w^ant 
during their absence.* 

You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast a 
number both of men and animals can be inaiutaiiied in the 
field. The best solution of the difficulty will be fouiHl in 
the temperance of the Indians and simple nature of their 
diet Of the five-score thousand troopers not a tenth, no 
not a twentieth (mrt, eat animal food ; tliey are satisfied 
witli their kicheiy, a mess of rice and other vegetables, 
over wliich, when cooked, they jiour boiled butter. ^ It 
should be considered too that camels endure fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst in a sur|)risiiig degree, live upin little, 
and eat any kind of food. At the end of every march, 
they are left to browse in the fields, wdiere eveiythiiig 
serves for fodder. It is iiii(M»rtant likewise to obsene that 
the same tiadcsnieii who supply the buxiirs in DrA/i are 
compelled to fimikb them in the camp ; t he shops of which 
they are composed being kept by the same persons 
whether in the capital or in the field. 

These |)oor people are at great pains t«i procure forage : 
tliey rove about from village U> village, and wliat they 
succeed in purchasing, they endeavour to sell in the anny 
at an advanced price. It is a common practice with 
them to clear, with a sort of trowel, whole fields of a 
IMJculiar kind of grass, which having bcataa and wadnsd, 
* Sfe p. aao. ^ Gheei tee p% 4J«* 
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they dis{i€>se of in the eauap at a price aomethnes veiy 
hi^ aiid sometimes inadeqtiately low.^ 

There is a curious fact respecting the King which I had 
almost forgotten to relate. He enters the camp sometiines 
on one side, sometimes on aiiotlier ; that is, he will tonday 
pass near the tents of certain Omrahs and to-morrow near 
the tents of others.** This variation of route is not, m 
you might suppose, accidental: the Omrahs, whom the 
Monarch honours by his vicinity, must leave their quarters 
to meet him, and must present His Majesty with a purse of 
more or less value ; from twenty to fifty golden mupies^ 
twenty being equal to about thirty pistoles, according to 
their liberality and tlie amount of their |Miy. 

I shall say nothing of the towns and villages between 
Dekli and ImHok : I have in fact scarcely seen any of them. 
My Jgak s station not being in the centre of the army, 
which often kept to the highn>ad, but in the front of the 
right witig, it was our custom to traverse fields and bye* 
l>aths during the night, guided by the stars; frequently 
mistakin|!^ om way, and marching fi\'e or six leagues. In* 
stead of tliree or four, the usual distance between two 
eneanipments, till dayliglit again set us right 

* The general practice at the present day throughout Notthem IndtAt 
‘the peculiar kind of grass' being the well-known dill^ {Cytmdm Dm- 
tyim, Royle). On account of iti creeper-like stem, a kkurpa, tine 
trowel-like instrument of Bcnicr, i% required to scra}>e it, m it were, 
from oW the groaml. 

® ‘ The nobles arc encamped without on all side* According to ihelf 
rank. The guards for Thursday, Friday, aikI SalardAy encamp in the 
centre; those for Sunday and Monday on the right; and thofte for 
Tuesday and Wednesday on the left.' — 4^0, p. 4 $. 
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THIRD LETTER 

TO THE SAME 

Written nt Lnhor^ the King being then about to de^rt 
for Kaehemtre. 

Ik$mpium 0/ Lahor^ the Capital of the Patje^b, or 
Ki$tgdom of (lie Jite liivent. 

Monsieur, 

It is not without reason that the kingdom of which 
Labor is the capital is named the Penje-ab, or the Region 
of the Five Waters ; because five rivers do reaUjr descend 
from the great mountains which enclose the khigdom of 
Kachemire, and, taking their course through this country, 
fall into the Indut, which empties itself into the ocean at 
Sn/mdi,^ near the mouth of the PcniaH Gulf. Whether 
Ijthor be tile ancient Bacefalos, I do not pretend to 
detennine. Alexander is here well known by the name 
of Seltander Ft/ifoia, or Alexander the son of Philip : con- 
cerning his horse, however, they know nothing. The river 
on which the city was built, tme of the five, is as consider- 
able as our Loire, and is much in want of a similar embank- 
ment as that on which the road is carried tm the banks 
of the French river; for it is subject to inondarions, which 
cause greid iiyory and frequently change its bed : indeed 
within a few years the rivw has receded a full quarter dT 
a league firom Lakor, to the great incmrvenience of the 

t By this 1 believe Bernier to mean Sind, vriuch was called^ SSnda 
by Fryer, the noulhs «rf the Indus beinc situated In die Province of 
Siad. 
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iutiabltaiits,^ Unlike the buildings DeMi mnl Agm, 
houses here are very lofty ; but, the court having resided 
during the last twenty years or more in one of those two 
cities, most of the houses in Labor are in a runious state.® 
Indeed, many have been totally destroyed and have buried 
many of the inhabitants under their ruins, in consequence 
of the heavy rains wdiich have prevailed of late years. 
There are still five or six considerable streets, two or three 
of which exceed a league in length ; but not a few of the 
houses in them are tiunbling to the ground.^ The river 
having changed its bed, the King's jwilace is no longer 
seated on its banks, ^ This is a high and noble edifice, 
though very inferior to the jvalaces of Deb/i or Jgm. It 
is more than two months since we arrived in this city : WC 
have waited for the melting of the snow on the tnountiillS 
of Kachemire in order to obtain an easier passage into that 
countrA" ; our departure is finally fixed, however, for to- 
morrow', as the King quitted Labor two days ago, I have 
provided myself w ith a nice small Kachanire tent, w’hich 
I purchased yesterday, as I was advised to do the same as 
others, and to prt>ceed no further with niy old tent, which 
is rather large and heavy. It w ill be difiiiiult, they tell me, 
to find room for all our tents among the mountains of 
Kachemire, w hich besides are impassable to camels ,* so that 
requiring porters for our baggage, the carrwige of my oM 
tent would be too expensive. Farew^ell ! 

^ The old bed of the Kavee is well known to all who have vblied 
Lahore, and it has been proposed in recent years to divert the present 
stream into its old channel again. 

' See p. 459. 

® The Emperor Jihingir, Shdh Jahin’s predecessor, frequently resided 
at Lahore, and after his time it began to decline in population* 

* Brought about, it is said, by an embankment whi<^ Aurar^^b con* 
stracted to prevent inundations, but which had the effect of so defiectii^ 
the current as to cause the river to alter its course entirely. " 





POimTH LETTER 

TO THE SAME 


Written frimi the Camp of the Army marehifig from Labor 
t« Kacbemire^ the fourth day of the Jlareh. 

M O N S r E U R. 

I HOPED that, as I had siirvivetl the heat of Moka near 
the Straits of Bah el-mmtdel, I should have nothing to fear 
from the burning mys of the sun in any jiart of the earth ; 
but that hojK^ has abandoned me since the anny left 
La/ior four days ago. I am indeed no longer surjirised that 
even the Indutns themselves exjiressed much apprehen- 
sion of the misery which awaited them during the eleven 
or twelve days' march of the army fironi I^kor to Bember,^ 
which is situated at the entrance of the Kachemire moun- 
tains. I declare, w ithout the least exaggemtiori, that I have 
been reduced 1>y tlie iiitenseness of the lieat to the last 
extremity ; scarcely believing when I rose in the nioming 
that I should outlive the day. This extntordimuy heat is 
occasioned by the high mountains of Kachemire ; for being 
to the north of our road, they intercept the emd breeaes 
which would refresh iis fkim that quarter, at tine same 
time that they reflect the scorc*hing sunbemnvS, and leave 
the whole, country arid and suflTocaiing. But why should 
I attempt to account philosophically for that which may 
kill tnfe hHmorrow ? 

* Hhtmlmr, where the remains of one of the rcst-h(^^‘s built for 
camps of the Mogul Emperors Is still use<l by iravclleim 

2 b 




F I F T H L K T T E R 


T O THE S A M E 


Written from the ('«n»|> of the Army niHrchiiif^ from Labor 
to Kachemire, the sixth day of the March. 


Monsieur, 


I VE«TEiU)AY crossed one of till* great rivers of Iiidia^ 
called the Tchvnait.^ Its excellent water, with which the 
}>rinci])al Omrahs are provkiing themselves, instead of the 
(ianges water that has hitherto supplied thetr wants, 
induces me to hope that the ascent of’ this river d<H*s not 
lead to the infernal regions, Init that it may really conduct 
us to the kingdom of Kmhemire, where they would make 
me Iwdieve we should be gladdened with the i^ighi of ice 
and snow. Every day is found more insup}K>rtable than 
the preceding, and the further we advance the more does 
the heat increase. It is true that I crossed the bridge of 
boats at broad noonday, but I am not sure that my aufler- 
ings would have been less if I had rt^maiiied stifling in my 
tent My object was at least attaincil: I famed over this 
bridge quietly, while everylaidy ebe was resting arid Wgit* 
ing to cross toward the close of the day, when the heat 
is less oppressive. Perha|)s I owe my escafH! Irom sume 
fatal accident to my jmideiice and foresight, for no ptfiage 
of a river, since the anny quitted IhM, has been atfco^od 

^ The Chinib, which is ficariy 7a miles from Lahore hj 
route. He had therefore marche<! at the rate of about I2 talks a dSf» 

m \ - 
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Sg? 


with such dreadful conftistim.^ The eiitmnce at etie eit- 
tremity of the bridge into the first boat, and the going 
out fipom the last boat at the other extremity were 
rendered extremely difficult and dangerous on account of 
the loose moving sand which it was necessary to pass, and 
which giving way under the feet of such crowds of animals, 
was carried off by the current, and left considerable 
cavities, into which numbers of camels, oxen, and horses 
were thmwii down, and trodden underfoot, while blows 
were dealt about without intennission. There are gener- 
ally upon these oc*casions officers and troo|>ers attached to 
(}mrah$, w’ho to clear the way for their masters and their 
baggage make an active use of their canes. My Smmmb 
has lost one of his camels, with the iron oven it carried 
so that I fear I shall be reduced to the necessity of eating 
the hitzar bread. Farew ell ! 

* This is ihc b^gcsi river they hud ycl cro.^ctl, and the sandy 
approaches to tlic main stream were always, until a few years ago when 
the combinctl railway aitd road l*ridge was built, \ery tedious for 
travellers, whether mourned or on 

® Probably one of thi*se |>onable owns, made shecidioii, so 
familiar to all Anglo* In* bans, culknl a iamiiir in lliridostanee. 





T HE SIX T H 1. E T T E U 

T O THE S A INI E 


Written from the ( Hinp <if the Army, inarehiug from Lahor 
to Kachemire, the eighth day of llie >larrh* 


M O N S I E L' H, 

Alah, my clear Sir! what can imltiee an Kiiropean to 
expose himself to such terrible bent, ami to lh«‘se hania»»ttlg 
aiul j>erilous marches ? It is too much curiosity ; or mtber 
it is gmss folly ami inconsiderate rashiit!ss. My life in 
{daced in continual jeopjirdy. Out of evil, how’ever, may 
arise sonic good. Wfieii at Lri^or I leas seized with a 
flux, accotii|>ani<!d by acute {tains in iny limits. In coilse- 
qiienee of having {lasscil whole nights on a termce in the 
o|Hni air, as is coinnionly doTK* in l)ekii without danger. 
My health was siiiferiiig ; but since w'e have lieeii on tin? 
march the violeitt {lerspirations, continued for eij^t or 
nine days, have disslfmted iny Imd hiimotirs, and my 
parched and withered Imly is iH^cftine a mere sieve, the 
quart of water, which I swallow at a draught, pauiiiiig at 
the same moment thnnigb every one of my |iore% #rt?n 
to my fingers* emis. I am sure that tcMiay I have ihrntiit 
more than ten pints. Amid #dl mir sufferings, it is a g?<»t 
consolation to Im? able to drink as much water m iVe pleiW*? 
with imptmity, provided it be of a goiKl qiiahly. 
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THE SEVENTH LETTER 

TO THE SAME 


Written from the Camp of the Army, marching from Lnhor to 
Kachemire, cm the moniing of the tenth day of the March. 

Monsieur. 

The sun is just but rising, yet the heat is insup]>ortable» 
Thew^ bi not a eloiid to be seen nor a breath of air to be 
felt. My horses are exhausted ; they have not seen a 
blade of green gmss since we quitted Ijahor. My Indian 
servants, notwithstanding their black, dr}\ and hard skin, 
are inea|Hibk of further exertion. The whole of iny face, 
my fei^t, and my hands ait^ flayed. My body Uk> is entirely 
covered with small red blisters, which prick like needlesJ 
Yestenlay one of our jjoor troojK*rs, who was without a 
tent, wm found dead at tlie fo<it of a tree, wliither he had 
crept for shelter. I feel as if I should myself expire before 
night All my hopes are in four or five limes still remain* 
ing for lemonade, and in a little dr}^ curd which I am about 
to drink diluted with water and with sugar.^ Heaven 
bless you ! the ink dries at the end of my pen, and tlie pen 
itself dr<^ ffom my hanci 

* Prickly heal, Jio familiar lo saoAt Aiigk)^ln<lkus, 

* See p, 354 text, fual hKatMae ^ 
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THE EIGHTH LETTER 

T O THE SAME 


WVitten at Bember, the entrance to the Mountains of Kaehemire, 
after having encainpetl near that place for two clays. 

J dmrip/ion of Bembri\ tve change our carriage there for that 
adapted to I HI/ travelling, imrcdihle numher of Men-- 
Porte) s, and the order of March that hm to he ohxetved 
for Jive daijs when going Ifwough the Mountain Paxxes. 

M O N S I R U H, 

At length wt* have reached liendwr, situated at the fciot 
of a steep, black, and scor<‘hed numnUiin. We are en- 
campf^d in tlie dry bed of a considerable torrent, upon 
pebbles and burning siinds,* — a very funiaee ; and if a 
heavy shower had not fallen opportunely this morning, and 
I had not received from the mountains a seasonable supply 
of curdled milk, limes, and a fowl, I know not what would 
have become of your poor corrt^spondent But God be 
praised ! the atmosphere is evidently cooler, my appetite 
is restored, my strength improved ; and the first use 1 
make of returning health is to resume my pen. You must 

^ In the higher part of the town of Bhimbar are the remains of^thc 
Sarai, a building about 300 feet square, where the Emperor and hk 
jiersonal staff used to camp. Down in the plain, close to where the 
present travellers* bungalow stands, was the camping ground in the 
sands and boulders of the Bhimbar river which there enters the pkinf^ 
where the rest of the camp was pitched, as graphically described by 
Bernier* 
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now bo tmde aoquaintecl with new niarelies and freah 
titmbles. 

Yestertky, at nighty the King left theae stiflbeating 
quartern He wm accompanied by Rauchemra'^Begmt and 
the other women of the Seraglio, the Raja Ragttai} who 
acts m Finer, and FazeUkmi, tlie High Steward; and last 
night the grand master of the hunt alfito left the camp, 
with some principal officers of the royal household, and 
several ladies of distinction To-night it will be our tuni 
to depart: besides my Navaab Dunechmend-^kan $ family, 
the party will consist of Mahmci-Emir^km, son of the 
celebratetl Emir Jemia, of whom I have already s|Kiken sci 
much ; of my excellent friend Dutnet-kan and liis two sons, 
and of several other (hnmfm, Rajas, and Mansebdars, The 
other Nobles w ho are to visit Kachemire will dejmrt each 
in his turn, to lessen the inconvenience and c*onfusion that 
must attend the five days* jouniey between this place and 
Kachemire, tlmiugh difficult and niounbiinous paths. The 
remainder of the court, such as Feday-kan,- the Grand 
Master of the Artillerj', three or four priiicijml Rajas, and a 
large number of Omrahs, will continue stationetl as guards, 
in this town and iieighbourhtHKl, during three or four 
months, until the great heat be over, wdien the King w'ill 
retimi* Some will pitch their t<*nls on the banks of the 
Tchenau,^ others will rejmir to the adjacent towns and 
villages, and the rest will be under the necessity of en- 
camping in this burning Betnber, 

Tliat a scarcity of provisions may not be produced in the 
small kingdom of Kachemire, the King will be followed by 
a very limited number of individuals. Of females he 
takes only ladies of the first rank, the intimate friends of 
Rauchemra^Begim, and those w^omen w^hosc services cannot 
easily be disjKiiised with. The (hnrahs and militaiy will 
also be as few as possible ; and those Ijirds W'ho have per- 

* Kiji Raghanath. “ See P» fooUiotc K 

® Probably close to Gujrat, alxiat 30 miles fromlBhimlw to tie 
south-east, 
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mission to attend the Monarch will be accompanied by no 
morti than twenty five trooj^ers out of every hundred ; notj, 
however, to the exclusion of the immeilkte officers of their 
household. These regulations cannot be evaded, an Ommk 
being stationed at the pass of the mountains, who reckons, 
every pei’son one by one, and effectually prevents the 
ingress of that multitude of Mansebdars and other cavaliers 
who are eager to inhale the pure and refrt'shing air of 
Kachcmiir, m well as of all those petty tradesmen and 
inmates of the Imzarx^ whose only object is to gain a 
livelihood. 

The King has a few of the choicest elephants for his 
baggage and the women the Seraglio, niough heavy 
and unwieldy, these animals are yet verj' sure-footed, 
feeling their way when the road is fliffieuU and dangerous, 
and assuring themselves of the firm hold of one foot l>efore 
they move another. I he King has also a few mules ; but 
his eaniels, which would b<‘ more useful, are all left lu^bind, 
the mountains being t<H> steep and craggy for tlH?ir long 
stiff* legs, l^»rters supply the place of camels; and you 
may judge of the iimnense number that will be emplc^cd 
if what they tell me be true, that the King alone has no 
fewer than six tlioui^nd. I must myself Imvc three, 
although I left my large tent and a conskleml>le f|uantily 
of luggfige at Ijihor: every jiersoii did the same, not 
excepting tlu' Ommhs and the King himself ; and yet It 
is calculated that the re are at least fifteen thousand porters 
already ccdlected in Hember ; some sent by the Governor 
of Kachemire and by the iieighboiirtng Rajas, and otibein 
who arc etnne voluntarily in the expectation of eantitig a 
little money. A royal ordinance fixes tlndr |>ajr at ten 
crowns for every hundred (»oundi weight It k computed 
that thirty thousand will be employed; an eniwmmift 
number, when it 1$ considered that the King and (jhmht 
have been sending forward liaggage, and the tmdetpeopk 
articles of every sort, for the last month. 



THE NINTH LETTER 


TO THE SAME 


Written in Kiichemire, the TerreRtrial Pamiiise of the India*, 
after a ra^idenee there of tiiree months. 


An acettmie dexcriptmt of (tw Kinpiom of Kachtmirf^ the 
present state of the snrrotindhtg }tonnimm, and refdies to 
/ire imporiant ffnestiam pnt hq a Friend. 

M O N S I R L H, 


The hi«itoriai of the ancient Kings of Kaehetuire iimintaiii 
that the whole of this country wm in former times one 
lake, and tliat an outlet for the waters whs opened by n 
certain pire, or agt»d iwiiiit, named who niimeuloudy 

<nit the incutntajn of HarmnoutA This account is to be met 
w ith in the abridgment of the abtn e-mcnlioncd historitV 

* AmM or iht I'crsian fomi for KasyupHf son of Marichi, 

ion of Brahtttftythe Rishiorsage hy whom, aca>rdii^ lo Hindoo trade 
tion, the {Miiisife in i^tieition wits ftHrmecI* 

* By l^dar Malik, ton of Hasan Malik R. |lalik Muhamntld 
Naji, Chars aiah (alwi WTitten Ckadtmmh^ a tillage Hear Srinagar) 

a ndlie Kashinfr family* The work in <|H#8tion, a history of 

m 
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made by order of Jehan^Gtyref which I am now translating 
from the Persian, I am certainly not disposed to deny 
that this region was once covered with water ; the same 
thing is reported of Thessafy and of other countries ; but I 
cannot easily persuade myself that the opening in question 
w^as the work of man, for the mountain is very extensive 
and verj^ lofty. I rather imagine that the mountain sank 
into some subterraneous cavern, w hich was disclosed by a 

Kashmir from the earliest limes till its conquest by Akbar, is mainly 
abridged, as stated by its author, from the k\tjiilaraftgini (* The Ocean of 
Kings’) of Kalhana, the Royal Chronicle of Kashmir; but the Hijra 
dates are substituted for those of the Umd«x> era, and some additions 
have lx>en made to it in the late }>eritHb The author in the preface 
says that he comrnence<l the work in A.H. 1027 -r 1617 in the 

twelfth year uf Jahangir’s reign, hut further on A.H. 1029::^ 1619 A.i>. 
is mentioned as llie curient year; and in a very complete MS. of this 
work in the British Museum (Adtll. 16705) that came from the collec- 
tion of William Yule, the father of the late Sir llenrj* Yule, an event 
of A.H. 1030= 1620 A.i). ii recorde<L A portion of the Kajilimrangitil ^ 
which is the only piece of history in San>krit which has come down to 
us, and i> lielieved to h.ive Iwcn written in the 12 th century A.D., 
was Irandated irito Persian by conmian I of the Sultan Zin-ul-^abidfn 
of Kashmir, who named this version the Bahr-ul aifthlr^ or ‘ The Sea 
of Tales/ In a. 11. 1003- 1594 a.h., the historian AlK]-ubKadir» 
Al Badaoni was ordered by the Emy>eror Akbar to complete the 
translation, and be tells us how, during the progress of this work, the 
Kmperor * called me into his private Wl-chambcr to the fw»t of the 
bed, :in<l till the morning asked for storks out of each cliapter, and 
then said : “Since the first volume of the Bakrul'mmdr . .. i« ui 
Arcliaic IVrsian, and diflkuU to understand, do you translate it 
into orrliriary language, and take care of the rough copy of the book 
which you have translated/’ I j^erfonned the taminkh [kksiiig tile 
ground] and heartily undertook the conmussioni/ Pp. 41 5^ 416 Mimr 
takkakut fawarikh. Bibb Indica Ed* : translated by W. II. Lowt, 
M.A. Calcutta, 18%. 

All Orientalists must rejoice to know that at last there is cvi^y 
prospect of their possessing a satyactory edition id* the RaJ 4 lMmypb:h 
as Dr. Aurel Stein, Piincifial of the Orknial Colkft at has 

lately l}een able to secure the Cpdex Ank€iyfm$ of alt eatafil Ktibliilr 
MSS. of that w ork, written in the 17th century. In the Addl«|l 16 ill# 
Reader prefixed to the first editicm of hit Tramh^ Bernier prondsed 16 
undertake a translation of the Persian text of Hi^af MaHk* 
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violent earthquake, not uncommon in tlieae countries.' If 
we are to believe the Arntm of those parts, the opening of 
Bah<l^mdel was effected in the same manner ; and it Is 
thus that entire towns and mountains have been engulphefl 
in great lakes. 

Kaehemire^ however, is no longer a lake*, but a beautiful 
country, diversified with a great many low hills: about 
thirty leagues in length, and from ten to twelve in breadth. 
It is situated at the extremity of lUndomian, to the north of 
Ijtkor ; enclosed by the mountains at the fcKit of 
those of the Kings of ilretti Tif>ei and IJttle Tthei^^ and of 
the Raja Gmnmij who are its most immediate neighlmurs. 

* Bernier’s; theor}* has a {jieal deal in its favour. There arc authen- 
tic records of several M?verc and de%inictive carthquakts in 1 552, in 
16S0, and one on the a6ih June 182S, on which occasion, according to 
\’igne, who visited Kashmir in 1835, 1200 hous^^s vierc shaken down 
and 1000 |H?rsons killed. The worst earthquake of all was that of the 
30lh May 18S5. The sheck was felt over an area of about 130,000 
square miles, and its cd't'cts were ilesinictivr, to a conshlerable tlcgree, 
ovei an area of abtiut 5CX) square miles. It ha.> Iwen esiiinaied that 
20,000 houses, 30, otx> cattle, and 3000 hinmn beings were destroyed. 
T/r$ jmut 0/ deiirufiim wai nrar Ikirainnla, where the Fort, the 
travellers’ bungalow, and thret'-buirths of the holism in the town 
were totally wrecked. 

^ 1’hc name used by many of the ancient geographers for a supposeil 
continuiius range fiom West to East, through the whole of Asia, 
embracing the Taunis Mountains of Asia Minor, the I'crsian Elburx, 
the Hindu Kitsh, and the Himalayas. 

^ Grcitl Tibet w^as the name then generally applied to what k now 
known as Ijiclakh, little Tilx't— a term still appliwl to Uahistan. 

^ Ra |4 <if Jummoo, the Kaiput Kajis whose scat of nik has lauen 
establi^Hsi in or near the existing town of juinnww) from a remote 
IKTitxl, Hindoo historians .say for 5000 years. It \va.s the Mahdraja 
Gulab Singh of Jumnv,w;> who in 1846 was able tt> efii’Ct the consolida* 
ti<m of various states, iiiduiling into one Kirtgdiwn, over 

which hk defendant* still rule. Raja Gamm has been identihed by 
Drew ( Tkt J$imm 09 mi 4 i ICaskmir Ttnilwits. Lomk *875) as the Attor 
but it ts dilieult to concur in this iden{ificatioii|^ w hich, however, 
Mr. Drew dt>e« not put forward as an alnwdute faot. # It is moist likely 
that by a typographical error Ikis l'>een primal injsttad of Gmam 

huhe varitwt editioM of Bernier’s 7 Vuf«i:/jR* 
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The fimt iiiountiiiiis whkh surround I meiui tliose nearest 
to the plains^ are of moderate height, of the freshest verdure, 
decked with trees and covered with pasture land, on which 
cows, sheeps, goats, horses, and every kind of cattle is seen 
to gra«e. Game of various species is in great plenty,--^ 
partridges, hares, anteloj>es, and those animals which yield 
tiiiisk. Bees are also in vast abundance ; and what may be 
eonsidered veiy extraordinaiy in the Indies, there are, with 
few or no exceptions, neither serpents, tigers, bears, nor 
lions. These mountains may indeed be eharactense<! not 
only as innocuous, but as flow ing in rich exuberance with 
milk and honey.' 

Beyond the mountains just described arise others of 
very considerable altitude, whose summits, at all times 
covered with snow% soar above the clouds and ordinary 
mist, and, like Mount Olifmpns, are constantly bright and 
serene. 

From the sides of all these mountains gush fortli innumer- 
able springs and streams of w ater, which are conducted by 
means of embanked earthen channels even to the top of the 
numerous hillocks - in the valley ; thereby enabling the in- 
habitants to irrigate their fields of rice. Tliese w aters, after 
separating into a thousand rivulets and producing a thou- 
sand cascades through this chanrtttig country, at length 
collect and form a beautiful river,^ navigable for vessels as 
large as are borne on our Heine. It winds gently around 
the kingdom, and |>assiiig through the capital, bends its 
peaceful course towartl Baramoull^ where it finds an outlet 
between two steep rocks, l>eing then joirie<l by several 
smaller rivers from the mountains, and dashing over pits- 

' Bear.s are not at all uncommon in Kashmir at the present day, tWo 
varieties of the brown or red species and a black Ijear. Bees are stBI 
kept by most cottagers in circular holes in the walls of their huts, 
especially by those living in the eastern portion of the valley. Milk k 
‘ a drug in the market,* and is excellent in quality. 

® These table-lands, called kart^vas^ ore a great feature in the lan^* 
scape. See p. 412, footnote, » The Jhetam, 
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cipices it fl0w^^ in the direction of Atek,^ and joins the 

Mm. 

The nttmherless streams which issue frotn the motintatiis 
maintain the valley and the hilloc^ks in the most delightful 
verdure. The whole kingdom wears the appearance of a 
fertile and highly cultivated garden. Villages and hamlets 
are frequently seen tlirough the luxuriant foliage. Meadows 
and vineyards, fields of rice, wheat, hemp, safikin, and 
many sorts of vegetables, among which are intermingled 
trenches filled with water, rivulets, canals, and sevenil small 
lakes, vary the enchanting scene. The whole ground is 
enamelled with our Eiirot>eaii flow^ers and plants, and 
covered with our apple^ pear, plum, apna)l, ami tmlnul trees, 
all l>earing fruit in great abundance. The private gardens 
are full of melons, patequcs or water melons, water parsnips, 
red beet, radishes, most of our potherbs, and others with 
which we are unaccjuainted. 

The fruit is certainly inferior tooiir owm, nor is it in such 
variety ; hpt this I am satisfied is not attributable to the 
soil, but merely to the conipamtivc ignorance of the 
gardeners, for they do not tindcrstaiHl the culture and the 
grafting of trees as we ilo in France, I have eaten, how*- 
ever, a great deal of very excellent fruit during my re- 
sidence in Kaekefnire, and shoiiki entertain no doubt of its 
arriving at the same degree of jH^rfectioii as that of Eurttpe 
if the pcrople were more attentive to the planting and soil 
of the trees and introduced grafts from foreign countries. 

The capital of Kachtnnire bears the same name as the 
kiiigilom.-* It is without walls and is not less than three 

^ Attitck. Bernier was proliably misltsl. The Jhtiiini, which leaves 
ihe valley of Kashmir at Itaramiita, falls into xhe Cki mil* near Jhung, 
about 100 miles above Mooltait ; the general tUrcclion is quite correct. 

® Srim^ar (or Surjymm^r, ‘ the city of the sun ’) Ls the ancient 
anti the present name of the city. During the rule of the hfuhamma- 
ilans this Hindoo name was disiiseil, but when the Sikhs conqnereii 
Kashmir in 1819 they restored the old Hindoo although somij 
Muhammadans still talk of the capital as Kashmir, hi Kaskttf in thl 
Kashmfri language. 
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quarters of a league in lengthy and half a league in breadth* 
It is situated in a plain, distant about two leagues firom 
the mountains, which seem to describe a semicircle, and 
is built on the banks of a fresh-water lake/ whose circimi- 
ference is from four to five leagues. Tliis lake is formed 
of live springs and of streams descending from the 
mountains, and communicates with the river, which runs 
through the town, by means of a canal sufficiently large to 
admit Imats. In the town there are two wcKxleti bridges 
tlirown over the river ; and the houses, although for the* 
most piirt of w‘(mkI, are well built and consist of two or three 
stories. There is, how ever, plenty of very fine freestone in 
the countiys some old biiildifigs, and a great Umber of 
ancient idol-temples in ruins, are of stone ; but wood is 
preferred on account of its cheapness, and the facility with 
which it is brought from the moimlaiiis by means of so 
many small rivers. Most of the houses along the Imnks of 
the river ha\e little gardens, which pnahice a very pretty 
effect, especially in tlic spring and sunuiier, when many 
fsirlies of pleasure take jdace on tiu; water. Indeed mtisi 
houses in the city ha\ c also their gardens ; and many have 
a canal, on which the owner keeps a pleasiirirdmiit, thus 
e<mimuineattng with the lake. 

At one eiul of the town ap|M*ars an isolated hill, 
witli handsome houses <in iU declivity, each having a 
garden. Tinvanl the summit are ii Mmtjur and 
both giM>d buildings ; and the lull is crowned with a large 
cpiaiitity of fine trees. It forms ait4^lgether an agreeatde 
object, and from its trt!<*s and gardens it is called, III tlie 
language of the e«Hintrj', //on//>erM^ or the Verdimt 
Mountain. 

OpjM>site to this hill is seen another, on which in also 
^ The Dal lake. 

® There are now bri*>giS' i%am% the Jhelatu ti» the diy 

of Srinagar* 

^ Uari ParUat, on the lop of which there k the fort hufit die 
Emperor Akkrr. 
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erected a tiniill Mmque with a garden and an eatremely 
aiicient buildings which bears evident marks of having been 
a temple for Idotsi although named Tad-fiaulimm,^ the 
llircme of Solomon. The Muhon^eiam pretend it was 
raised by that celebrated King when he visited Kmdmmre; 
but I doubt whether they could prove that this country 
was ever honoured with his presence. 

llie lake is full of islands^ which are so many pleasure- 
grounds. They look beautiful and green in the midst of 
the water, being coverwl with fruit trees, and laid out 
mith regular trelHsed walks. In general they are sur- 
rounded by the latge-ktafed aspen, planted at intenals 
tif two %et. llie largest of these trt^es may he clasped 
in a man’s anns, but they are as high as the mast of a ship, 
and liave only a tuft of bninches at the toji, like the iKilm- 
trees. 

The declivities of the mountains beyond the lake are 
crowded with houses ami flower-gardens. The air is 
healthful, and tlie situation eonsklered most desirable : 
they abound with springs and streams of water, aiul 
command a delightful view* of the lake, the islands, and 
the town. 

ITie most beautiful i>f all tliest' ganleiis is one belonging 
to the King, called Chuh^hmr,- 'Fhe entmiux from the 
lake is ihnmgh a sjuicioiis canal, lM>rdered w ith green turf, 
and nitiiiing lH*tweeii two rows of fn^plars.** Its length is 
about five hundred |mces, and it leads to a large summer- 
house placed in the middle of the garden. A second 

* The T»ltht‘i Kuliman bill, on the which is a liw«idhist tewjik, 
Huili by Jttjoka, the Asoka, who rci|;nctl alxmt 220 Itx. Pan o< 

it was iemetl into a nios<|ue at the time the first invasion of 
Kashmir ly the Muhammadans aliout lois A.n. 

^ The SWkmar (SAihSti, imuse or alxsle, ami mir^ the name of the 
Hindoo g^Mldess of love) ganleiis still retain maisy of ilie features 
de^ ribcd by Bernier. It wm the Trituiim of the Mogul Emperors. 

^ The remains of this enlmoee can aill l>e in ibe idmpe ,oC 

large blocks of masonry, m well as the stone .pnbankment wlSc}t 
formerly lined the canal throughout. 
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still finer than the first, then conducts ymi to another 
siunmer-^house, at the end of the garden. This canal is 
paved with large blocks of freestone, and its sloping sides 
are covered with the same. In the middle is a long mw 
of fountains, fifteen paces asunder; besides which there 
are here and there large circular basins, or reservoirs, out 
of which arise other fountains, formed into a variety of 
shapes and figures.^ 

The summer-houses are placed in the midst of the canal, 
consequently surrounded by water, and Iwtween the two 
rows of large jKqilars planted on either side. They are 
built in the form of a dome, and encircled by a gallery, 
into which four dt)ors oj)eii ; two looking up, or down, the 
canal, and two leading to bridges tliat connect the builds 
ings with both hanks. I'he houses consist of a large room 
in the centre, and of four smaller ajmilmeuis, one at each 
comer. The whole of the interior is }i;itnted and gilt, and 
on the wails of all tfu* chambers htv inscribed certaiti 
sentences, written in large and beautiful Persian characters* 
'Fhe four chaus are extremely valuable ; b<4ng composed of 
large stones, and sitp^Mirtefl by two beautiful pillars. The 
d<Kirs and pillars were foiiiui in s4Hne of the idol temples 
demolished by Vkah-Jehmij and it is imjKWisible to estimate 
their value. I cannot describe the nature of the stone, but 
it is far siijKTior to }iorphyrj% or any spc*cies of marble.® 

You have lui d<iubi discovered before this time that, I 
am charmed with Kackemire. In truth, the kingddlii 
sarpfiss€‘s in lH‘auty all that my warm fmagtnaiion liad 
antidfiated. It is probably iuie4|ualied by any eouiitiy^ of 
the same extent, and should be, as in fomiev ages, the 
of sovereign authority, extendiug its domitiion over all ihr 

* The water for these fooniains is otaaiaal from a stream which 
in the hills l»ehioa the garden, and now on f&le clays the fcaiatiihp ire 
made to play, having been restored Mine years sigc». 

® Among others, the celebrated legend, * If there be iit Elydihl lii 
earth, it is this, it m this/ 

The maieiial forming the jillars. k Wlkved to be a blicl: 
fossiliferotis nmble ; the stenK doors m longer ealst. 
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etmmimsmt motniliiiiis^ even as &riift Tmimy and iiver 
the vrl^e nf Hhdmdm, to the isknd ef It b 

net indeed uritlioiit reason that the Mogok call KmsJmimt 
the teiresirk] pwradise of the Ifdk*^ or tliat Ekimr was so 
iinfemitting in his efforts to wrest the sceptre frwi the 
hand of Hi native Princes. His son Jekau^Gugre becaine so 
enamoured of this little kingdom as to make it the place 
of his favourite atKide, and he often declared that he 
would rather be deprived of evei^* other province of his 
mighty empire than lose Kaehemire.- 

I was quite prepared to witness the emulous contest 
between the Kachemiiy and the Mogol poets. We were no 
sooner arrived than Aureug-^Ztbe received from the bards 
of both nations poems In praise of this favoured land^ 
which he accepted and rewarded with kindness. They 
were written in a strain of extravagant hyperbole. One of 
them, 1 remember, speaking of the surrounding mountains, 
oliserved that their extraordinary^ lieight had caused the 
skies to retire into tlie vaulted form which we see ; that 
Nature had exhausted all her skill in the creation of this 
country, and rendered it inaccessible to the attack of 
hoaitle force ; because, being the mistress of the kingdoms 
of the earth, it was wise to preserve her in perfect peace 
and security, that she might exercise universal domimaii 
without the possibility of ever being subject to any. ITie 
poet went on to say that the summits of the higher and 
more dialaiit mountains were clothed iTsplendently in 
white, an4 the minor and more contiguous preserved 
in p€q>ettial verdure and embellislietl witli stately trees, 
liecauae it was meet tiiat the mistress of the kingdoms of 
the etulh liioultl be crowned with a diadem whtise top and 

* Surely this may ht cousklcrcd as a very early argumeat in favour 
ofiocating the Sapremc Government of Imlia in the Hills, 

^ died on the aSth October 1617, at ChSingas Sarmi (Claii* 

gir Hadih the Tkglm^ of map of 

OtM 1655, h«Etwc|»i RAJloH and Na«ifca<^a, three awiclies 

from l^tmhar, when retumisig to Lahore. 

* c t 
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rays were diamonds issuing fmni a base*work of emeraklii* 
'The j^oet* (I remarked to my Navaab DaHfckmmil^kmj 
who wished me to relish these productions) ' might eadly 
have amplified his subject He could, with a pardon*^ 
able licence, have included the neighbouring mountainous 
regions within the kingdom of Kachemire, since it is 
pretended that they were once tributaiy to it. I mean 
IJitle Tibet, the states of Jtitja Gannm, Kachguer, and 
Serenagner,^ He might then have gone on to say that the 
Gangi\% the Indm, the Chenau, and the Gemna^ issue from 
the kingdom of Kachemire, rivers which eainiot yield in 
beauty and imporUmce to the Pimm, the Gihon or the two 
other rivers sjKiken of in Genem; and that it may there*^ 
fore be reasonably concluded that the Ganlen of Hde» was 
planted in Km hvmive, and not, neeonling in the received 
opinion^ in Armenia* 

The Kaehemmfs art* celebrated for wit, and considered 
much more intelligent and ingenious than the Indians. In 
and the sciences they are not inferior to the Persmm. 
'Fhey are als<» vciy* ac tive and industritHis. The workman- 
ship and beauty of their imlekgs, bedsteads, trunks, 
inkstands, boxes, s{KH>tts, and %^ariou8 other things are 
quite remarkable, and articles of their miinufacture are In 
use in every fwirt of the Indies. They perfectly uiiderstand 
the art of vaniisluiig, and are eminently skilful in cliisely 
imitating the lieiiutiful vein* of a certain wood, by inbyiitg 
with gold threads so delicatcdy w^nwight that I never saw 
anjthing more elegant f>r |>eif«*ct. But what may bt^ 
considered peculiar to Kachemire, and the staple com 
modity, that a hich particular!}^ promotai the tmile uf llic 
country and fills it with wenltb, is the prodigious qiianfity 
of shawls which they matiufacture, and which Jfivrs 
occupation even to the little chililrcm. These shawfe are 

' By this Ikrmier means the Srinagar in British Gnxhwtli th^n 
known m part of Sirmtir (Sirmoor) ; nm far from which pliiif 
sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, Gangolri ami ' ' S^-'*** 

p 59. 
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about an ell and a half and an ell broad^ orna- 
mented at both ends with a sort of embroidery^ made 
in the loom, a foot in width. The Mogoh and Indians, 
wimten as well as men, wear them in winter roiind their 
heads, passing them over the left shoulder as a fnantle. 
There are two sorts manufactured ; one kind w^ith the 
wool of the country, finer and more delicate than that 
of Spain; the other kind with the wool, or rather liair 
(called found on the breast of a spec'fies of wild goat 

which inhabits Great Tittet The hmz shawls are much 
more esteemed than those made with tlie native wool. I 
have seen some, made purfiosely for the Omrahx, which 
cost one hundred and fifty rowfues ; but I <*annot learn that 
the others lia%^e ever sold for mon' than fifty. They are 
very apt, however, to he wonn-<*ateii. unless fn^qiieiitly 
unfolded and aired. The fur of the heav^T is not so soft 
and fine as the liair from these giMits. 

Great pains have l>een taken to maniifaeture similar 
shawls in Patna, Jgra, and notwithstaiiding 

every |K»ssible ear«v th«y never have the dt‘licate texture 
ami softness of the Kachemirr shawls, whose unrivalled ex- 
cellence iniiy Ik* owing to eertnin pn»perties in the water 
of that eoiintry/^ The supertiw colours of the MaslifHitam 
rhiiiex or cloths, ^minted by tbe haiul [}K*intes an pinee 

* Tiis, the * shawl gmt/ By Article X, <»f the Treaty of the l6th 
March 1846, bj* which the British Government mailc over for ever, as 
an |xm«rsKion, the Kashmir lerriior)' to the Mahajdiji 

Golab Singh of Juintn4K>, he txnmd himself and his heirs for ever U> 
acknowledge tlu» su|)reinacy the British Govemment, aw! in tok< n 
of such jsnprmiiiwy to present aiumally to the British ibn-emnit iU, *one 
horse, tw'clvf! perfect shawl goae«. of approval luretsl (six wales and ux 
females), and three pair of Cashmere sliawls,’ 

^ The Moguls were very anxious to iiuroiliice shawl- weaving into 
H'imlostan, while not neglecting to encourage the indigenows intlnstry 
in Kashmir, The Am contains some very valuable Information on the 
attbjm of ahtwli, from w^kh the following is m ettr’i^st t— ' 

‘ His M^i^y Improved Ihb department l#.r. of ihi^ Shawls Stuffs 
in fmr ways. The impimeiiient k visible, in the 3f¥jr 
shawk, which are 'made of the tvool of an animal ef that name; its 
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au], whose freshness seems to improve by wasbitig^ are alio 
ascribed to the water jieculiar to tliat town. 

The people of Kacketnire are proverbial for their clear 
complexions and fine foniis. They are as well made m 
Ettro|j€ans, and their faces have neither the Tartar fiat 
nose nor the small pig-eyes that distinguish the natives of 
Kacheguer, and which generally mark those of Ore^ Tifte/. 
The women especially are veiy^ handsome ; and it is from 
this connin’ that nearly every individual when first 
admitted to the court of the (treat Jfogo/, selects wives or 
concubines, that his ehildnm may he whiter than the 
Indians and pass for genuine Mogals,^ Unquestionably 
there must be beautiful women among the higher clauses, 
if we may judge by those of the lower ortlers seen in the 
streets and in the shoj>s. When at Idthor I had remiirse 
to a little artifice, often pnictis<*d by the Mogfds to obtain 
a sight of these hidden treasures ; the women of tliat town 
being the finest bninettes in all the Indies^ and justly ix*- 
nowjied for their fine and slender shafM^s. I followed the 
ste|>s of some elephants, {virtieularly one richly hameaaed, 

natural colours are black, while, ami reel [brown], but chkfiy black. 
S()iTielinies the colour is a pure white. This kiml of shawl b unrlvalksl 
for its lightness, wannih, arui .softnats. Peo|4c generally wear it w4th- 
out altering its natural colour ; His Majesty has had it «lye<L It in 
curious that it will m>t take a ral dye.’ (The kccoikI iinprrAx*nient 
was in the <|ualily of the Alchahs (mt p. taoK ami the thini in the 
gold ami silver einlu'<»idered stiillsi.) impromwtli was 

made in the width of all stufis ; flk Maje»ty hml the picc«!» HMUh* 
large enough to yiehl the iimLing of a full ilicss/ 

. In former times shawds were often brought from 
People folded them in four fohls, and wore thijm for a very loi% 
Now-a-days they are gtdieiailly worn without fohls, ami merely thlllwn 
over the sbotiUler. His Majesty has coinmencerl to wear than ilmilde, 
which hM>ks very well. His Majesty encourage in every pniwl|jfeway 
the manuCarrtute of sh.iwk in R^hmlr. In I^hdr also thm lta| |aore 
than a thousand' workshops.* 

‘ See pp- 3 and 212 . Marco Polo bore teniniony toibe, 
of the j^ar^nt/nSf and jwiid tjf the inhahifiuits of the coutidifii 
men are brown an<l lean, Ikit the women, Itking thi^ 
are very lieautlftil. * V 
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aiid wm »tire t4> be gmtilied with the $tght 1 was iti seeeeh 

because the ladies no sooner hear the tkikling of the 
silver bells suspended from both sides of the elephant than 
they ail put their heads to the windows. This is a 
stratagem with which I often amusetl myself in Kmhemire^ 
until a more satisfactory method of seeing the fair sac was 
devised by an old pedagogue^ well known in the town^ 
with lehom I read the Persian poeB*. I purchased a large 
quantity of sweetmeats, and arcom|ianied him to incwre than 
fifteen houses, to which he had freedom of access. He 
pretended I was his kinsman lately arrived from Persia, 
rich and eager to many. As soon as we entered a house, 
he distribntcHl my sweetmeats among the children, and 
then eveiydiody vrm sure to Hock around us, the married 
women and the single gfflS| young and ohl, w ith the two- 
fold oliject of being seen and receiving a share of the 
prt^nt. The indulgence of my curiosity drew many roupks 
out of my piim* ; but it left no doubt on my mind that 
then? are as handsome faces in Kaehimire m in any |mrt of 
Kmafie. 

It remains only to s{>eak of my journey through the 
mountains, from Bembet to this plae<% witli which 1 ought 
[)t?rhaps to have commenced my letter; — of the little ex- 
cursions I Iiave made in the i*oiintr}% and finally of alf 
which it has l>eeii in my juiwer to collect concerning the 
other moutitaiiioits tracts that encircle this kingdom. 

In respect then to the route from Briwficr I wras 
surjirised to find myself on the very first night tmiisported 
on a sudden from a torrid to a ieinjKrrate aone: for we 
hud no sooner scaled that firiglitfiil wall of the world, I 
mean the lofty, steep, black, and bare mouiitain Bember, 
and begun the des<?e]it mi the other side, than we breathed 
ft pure, mild, and refreshing air. What surprised me still 
more waa to find myself, as it were, tnuiififrred ftom the 
htdks to Enrape ; the mofintaiiis we W'ert t||veittiig being 
coveri^d witili eveiy one of our plants ati^ imrnbs, «wive the 
hyssop, thyme, marjoram, and mmmty. I al^nost imaginiid 
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myself ill tlie iiiouiiUiiiis of Auverpie, in a forest of fir, oak, 
elm, and plane trees, and could not avoid feeling stroiigly 
the contrast between this scene and tlie btiming fields of 
Hindomimi, which 1 had just quitted and where nothing 
of the kind is seen. 

My attention was {mrlictilarly arrested by a mouniaini 
distant between one and two days from Bember, coveredi oti 
both sides with plants^ 'fhe side facing the Siiuth, that is, 
looking towiird Hindomlany is full of Induitt and European 
|ilants, mingled together; but the side exiMised to the 
north is cinwded exclusively with the vegetable productions 
of Europe, It would seem that one side participates 
equally of the air and temperature of India and Europe, 
and that the other feels only the milder climate of the 
latter quarter of the globe/- 

I could not avoid adiiiirtiig, in the course of our inareh, 
the sueces^sive generation and decay of trees, I saw 
hundreds plunged and plunging into abysses, down which 
man never ventured, [iiled deail one u|K>n another and 
mouldering with time ; w hile others w ere shotiting out of 
the ground, and supplying tlie places of thosi^ that were no 
more. I obsen ed also trees consumed by fire ; but I arn 
unable to say whether they were atruck by lighiiting, or ig- 
nited by friction, when luit and iinjwtuoiis winds agitate the 
trees against each other, or w beilicr, as the natives prelend, 
trees when gnm n old and drj' may ignite spontaneoifily* 

The magnificent cascades between the rocks increase 
the beauty of the scene. There is one ct|>e<i»IIy wlilch 
1 conceive has not its pamiicL I observed it at a dhitance 

* Bcniici heic refers to the Kalau MoufUaiiis, which may be looked 
«l>oa as the first ‘ real ftiooiitairis ’ met with oa the Plr Fimjiyi nmte. 
The Ratsia Pir Pass, gjoo feet above sca^level* between Thmaiwi 
Mandi and Baramgaila, the fifth siiwl sisdt stages from Bhimbai. : 

^ On ascc-nding the Pass, the heat of. the sun, whkh is still fch iWf’c, 
b ddightfullj tempered by the bracing air, while tin the 
side of the mottnttin the teinperatafe of the air will be foowd to 
very ranch colder than anything the iravellef has yet capsrifiiitol 
his march from the plains. ' 
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fjMm the «ide of a high Ytiountasn. A torrent of water 
roiling tiii}>otiioii8}y through a long and gloomy ehaiuieli 
eovered with trees, precipitates itself suddenly down a 
perpendicular rock of prodigious height, and the ear is 
stunned with the noise occasioned by the falling of these 
mighty waters. Jekaa^Gut/re erected on an adjacent rock, 
which was smoothed for the pur|K>se, a large building from 
which the court might leisurely contemplate this stupen- 
dous work of Nature, which, as well as the trees before 
mefiiioiicd, bears marks of the highest antiquity, and is 
perhaps coeval with the creation of the world.^ 

A strange accident cast a gloom over these scenes and 
damped all our pleasure. The King was ascending the 
Pire-'petijuie mountains,^* the highest of all the mountains, 
and from which a distant view of the kingdom of Kmhemire 
is first obtained. He was followed l>y a long line of 
elephants, upon which sat the Mies in their mihiembers 
and Tlie ap{»alled, as is supjMised, by the 

great length and acclivity of the jiaili Indore him, stepped 
back upon the elephant that was moving on his track, who 
again pitshed against the thirtl elephant, the third against 
the fourth, and s*> on until fifteen of them, incapable of 
turning round or cKtrlcating themselves in a road so steep 
and narrow fell down the jwcipice. Happily for the 
women, the place where they fell was of no great height ; 
only three or four were killed ; but thei-e were no means 

* This If the wcltknowu (spriiig or stream of %hl) 

waierfidi, which am be con%^*nicnU> visite<l from Baramgalla. A 
reosni dr ctiplioii of this noble fall, foimetl by a huge cleft in a mass of 
rock, heart om BernierV dw^nption very vivuily. * The upper course 
of the icy lorreni which fccrls this fall runs thiough a UJOst lovely dell, 
down whidi the tUeam bounds from rock to rock, rt^aring and splash- 
ing along at if rejokiiig at the prospect of the ctiigluy leap licfaie it» 
of nearly yo fect.^* 

* The Ffr Faitjll Pass h ii%4O0 feet alawc acadcvel, some of tlwi 

ucighbotirlng peaks are upwards of 16,000 feet ft i^ saM ll|i^ on 

clear days tlie minarets of Lahore, miles diili^i as Uuiciow lti^ 
canbciiautj&mthetopofth^ j 
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of saving any of the elephants. Whenever 
fall under the tremendous buTden usually plaeed 
iMieks^ they never rise again even on a good road. Two 
clays afterward we passed that way,^ and I observed that 
some of the poor elephants still moved their trunks. The 
army, whieh had been marching four days in single file 
through the mountains, was subjected to serious ineonvetii^ 
enee by this disaster. The remainder of the day and llie 
following night, were employed in rescuing the women 
lid in sa^g other matters, and the troojis were under the 
necessity of halting during the whole of that time. Nearly 
every man continued pent up in the same spot, for it was 
impossible, in many places, to advance or recede, and the 
tlweving varlets of |K>rters witli the tents and provisions 
were not within reach. My usual good fortune, however, 
attended me ; I contrived to clamber out of the line of 
march and find a spot whereon 1 and ray horse slept pretty 
comfortably. The senaiit who followed me had a small 
quantity of bread, w'hich we shared. It was here, I re- 
collect, that in stirring some stones, we found a large black 
scorpion, which a young Mogol of my acquaintance took 
up and squeezed in his hand, then in the iiand of my 
servant, and lastly in mine, without any of us being stung. 
This young cavalier pretended that he had charmed t|ie 
scorpion, as he had charmed many others, with a passa||^ 
from the Koran; "but I will not,’ added he, 'teaedi 'yMx 
that passage, because the occult power would tlien depffi 
from me and rest with you, in the same manner as it ftll 
ray teacher the moment he imparted the sectet.* 

While traversing this same mountain of Fire^pmjt^€f 
where the elephants tumbled down, three things recalleil 
my old philosophical speculations. The fimt was that we 

' The place where this accident happoied is believed to be close lo 
the suminil of the Fir Fanj^l Pass, al>out two miles On the 
side, where there are still rather ugly idg-zags in the road, la !i|ie 
map of Kashmir in the 1672 Dutch editbn, here reiwoduci^, the ' 
of this accident is very graphically shewn. 
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fiMwedl the i»|i|iosRe mmmn of giifi^er mA into 
the imiie hottr. In mct^ading we wore exfideecl to the 
iteteuse heet of die son, eaiA pempired moit pwimmfy ; Imt 
whao we leached the we found oiiraelvei ii| die 

midil of froaen snow, throagh which a pdlKage for the 
afiey had been reeentty cut ; a small and congealed iwia waa 
fatlleg^ and the wind blew piercingly cold. The poor la* 
£mi$ most of whom had never felt the severity winter, 
and saw for the first time ice and snow, were in a slate of 
great suflering and astonishment and fled with precipitation. 

The second circumstance was, that within two hundred 
paces the aind blew from two opposite quarters. While 
climbing toward the summit Si blew in my face, that is, 
from the north ; but I no sooner began to deseemi on the 
other side than it blew on niy back, that is, from the 
south ; as if the %apoiirs. escaping from all aides, and risitig 
to the summit of the motiiitaiti, had there condensed, and 
caused the wiiid ; which, equally attracted by the warm ex- 
hausted idr below, descended into the two op|>osite valleys. 

The tbild extmordinajy aiqiearance m aged hennii, 
a ho had rcsidetl on the top of this mountain ever stiice 
the time erf Of h^s religion everybody |ras 

Ignorant ;,but it was said that be wrought mirades, caused 
strange Ibunditvw, and rahted storms of wind, ball, snow, and 
rain.'^ His white and uncombed bcaitl was extremely Imig 

* TIitf may imt htm tHc Fakir wko is bariet! at ika lop of the 

1^, tad whole Shriae h laigdy vbhed at the pieseul day. The 
Kashmirii sometimes carry tg ihck dead from long distances and bury 
them close fey, At the [ireieat day^ a Fakir ii generally to be found 
close io an oda^sl watcli4owef at the to|4 of the Faw, who s«p|di«s 
iravdkri adtfe milk, wateri and other necessaries. The Fersian wpid 
/fr uiWns aa dil man or «iaint, and it has alwt)** feeen'^tlie common 
inaette or Firs to establish ihemielvui in mt% portions for 

the sake of eonlefiiplattiig the works erf the Ciealof and «rf leceMi^ the 
ntei of trawtUcta ; hence the wort! Fkr in Kashmir has b rfucqtirM dm 
rncmickry meaniiy of a momdaii} pam /kutbM' being It^munf of the 

^l^fty range clow by|tli« Word Fhr Faujld may be tiamtalid as the fase 
of the Oreat Eaijge. f 

* Or as Maroi Fob ndate concerning the p«o|de of lh| kingdom of 
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ami bushj ; he iiad somewhat of tlie savage iii his aspect, 
and was haughty in his maiiiier of asking alms. He per* 
mitted the people to drink water out of some earthen cups 
placed in rows on a large stone^ making signs with his hmid 
that they should not stop, but hastily leave the smninit of 
the moimbiin. I'he old man was also very angfy with 
those who made a noise. After I had entered bis cave, 
and softened his countenance by means of half a ruHpk, 
which I humbly put in his hand, he infonned me that noise 
made there stirred iij) the most furious tempests nnagin* 
able. It w^Hs wise in Aureng-^Zelte, he added, to be guided 
by his advice, and to order the army to pass w ith stlllnesa 
and expedition. His father, Vlmh^Jehm, always acted 
with the same prudence ; but JehaH^du^re having ilpM 
one occasion derided his counsel, and, notwithalaiidillg 
his eaniest reinonst ranee, having ordered the eymii^i 
be beaten and the trum}>ets to be sounded, narrowly 
escaped destruction. ^ 

In regartl to my excursions in different parts of this 
kingdom, I shall iiegiii by iiifoniiiiig you that we no 
sooner arrived in the city of Kachemire tlian my Nmmabf 
iJanechmemdhw, sent me to the further end of the cotmtiy, 
three short journeys from the capital, tliat 1 might witncis 
the ' wonders/ as they are called, of a certain fountain.^ 

Kashmir ; * They have an asioaishing ac<|uiiii)tancc with the elevijrics 
of enchanlmcm, inasmuch as they nmkc their, idols to »pcak» They 
can also by their sorceries laing o« changes of wcaihor and prodljce 
darkness, and do a numU*r of things so extiaorthniiry that no one 
out seeing them would Wievc tliem.* 

* At the present day the bands of pilgrims who vtsil the 
Shrines, situated in the lofty mountains of Kashmir, refraiti from 

ing their hymns of praise when in the vicinity <»f banks of h* 

on se\*eral occasions the effect of such revcrWralicaii of sound hai bip 
to dislodge avalanclie!f, which swep^ away to dettriiclicm many jpfa 
and women* 

* This is probably the sacred spring at Bawati or Mattan, 

miles to the sonth*mt of Srinagar* The temple, dcdicalerl to Yilbnib 
and the tank mentioned by Bcmkt, are still greatly resorted by 
Hindoos* The water from Ihk spring finds its way into the 
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I was aecompamtsd by a native^ ami ejscorted by oiie of my 
Nmmb’s tmcipers* The *wi>iidei*8* cjoasiat in this: in the 
motitb of May^ when the melting of the stioa^s has just 
taken place^ this fountaiu^ dining the space of hfteen dap^ 
regularly flows and ebbs three times a day, — when the 
inoming dawns, at noon, and at night. Its iSoa’ generally 
continues titree quarters of an hour, and is sufficiently 
abundant to fill a square reservoir ten or tweke feet 
deep, and as many in length and breadth. After a lapse 
of fifteen days, the supply of water becomes less copious 
and regular, and at the expiration of a month the spring 
ceases to mn, unless in the time of heavy and incessant 
rains, w-heii it nins with the ebb and flow^ of other foiui- 
taiiis. The Geniiles have a small teiiijile on the side of the 
rescrv^oir dedicated to BrarCt one of their deities ; and 
hence this spring is called iSVad-Zimry, or water of Brarr, 
Pilgrims flock from all parts to this temple, for the purpose 
of battling and purifying themselves in the sacred and 
miraculous water. Numberless fables are foundetl on the 
origin of this fountaaii, which, not having a shadow of truth, 
wouki be little entertaining in the recital. The five or 
six days that I remained in the vicinity of *Vrw<Wriiry were 
employed in endeavours to trace the cause of the * wonder.* 

1 paid considerable attention to the situation of the moiin* 
tain, at whose foot is found this sujK*matiiral spring. 
With much labour and difficulty I reached the top, leaving 
no |iart unexplored, searc*htiig and piy ing at ever}^ step. 

1 remarktsd that its letigih extends from north to south, 
and that though very near to other mountains, yet it h 
completely delaidieil Trom any. Its form rt'seiublea an 
ba<4.; the siiinttut b of extreme length, but the 
greatest breadth m scarcely one hinidred paces. One side 
of the UiOtititalii, which is covered willi nothing but green 
grass, Iigs an easteni aspect ; but tlie sun, behig intercepted 
% the opposiU: mountains, does tud shine gpun it before 

rivet {Smd4tmy of Bernier?) whidi jolm the Jhrllln close to liliia* 
abftd, about 35 miles above Sriaagar* ( 
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eight o*ch>ck in the morning. The western skle is covered 
with trees and bushes.^ 

Having made these al>servatiaiis, it occurred to me that 
this pretended wonder might be accounted for by the 
heat of the sun, combined with the |>t!ctiliar situation and 
iutenial dis{)ositiou of the mounbiin. 

I supposed that the frozen waters, whicli during the 
winter, when the wliole ground is cmered with snow, 
had [lenetiwted into the inner jwirts of that |Kirtion of 
the mountain ex{K>sed to the moniing sun, iMfcame jiar- 
tially melted, that these waters ninning down, little 
by little, into certain beds of live n>ek, and being thence 
c<»iiveyed toward the spring, protlueed the flow^ at noon ; 
that the sun quitting this part of the mountain (w'hicii 
then becomes cool) darts its vertical l)eams ujK>ii the 
summit, melting the congealed waters, which descend 
also by slow' degrees, but tlm>ugh different channels, into 
the same l)eds of live rcK'k, and are the cause of the flow 
at night ; and finally, that the sun heating the western 
side of the mountain, similar cfl’i‘cts are occasioned, and 
the moniing flow' is the consequence. That this last is 
slower than the others may he accounted for by the re- 
moteness of the western side from the spring, by its being 
covered with wmid, and therefore more sheltered from the 
sun, or simply by the coldness of the night. My reason- 
ing may deiive support from the fact of the whaler flowing 
most copiously during the first days, and that having gradu- 
ally diminished in quantity it ceases to run altogether: as 
if the waters w hich had remained frozen in the earth were 

' The spring at Bawan h situated antler the northern side of the 
karewa <the Kashmiri name for a plateau of alluvial or lacuStriiie 
material) of Islamabad, which is a goo<! specimen of the pectiflia 
formation of the flal-loppc<l type. Bernier has described it 
and it may be here stated that W’ith reference to BcfmierV remaik 
about the irrigation of the karewas, or hillocks as he calls 
P» 396), that extensive works in the shai>c of water channels have In 
recent years been carried out by the Kashmir Dirbar (GovcmnMnkK 
with the object of bringing water from a higher kvdi to the 
karewa, the soil of which till then was arid and difficult of ctiliivalioiv 
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in greater j>bnty at the eofnmencement than afterwiwA#, 
It may be obsen ed too, that even at the begititiing the 
supply of water as to the quantity is very uncertain, and 
that the flow is aoniettmes greater at noon than at night or 
in the moniing, or in the morning greater than at noon ; 
because, as I conceive, some days arc hotter than others, 
and because clouds, sometimes rendering the heat unequal, 
thus become the cause of inequality in the flow of water. 

Returning from Htnd-^branf, I turned a little from the 
high road for the sake of visiting Ackiai^l,^ a counity house 
formerly of the Kings of Kachemire and now of tlie Greai 
MogfpL What princi|)a!ly constitutes the beauty of this 
place is a fountain, urhose waters disjH'rse themselves into 
a hundred canals nuincl the house, which is no means 
unseemly, and throtighoui the gardens. The spring gmhes 
out of the earth with violence, as if it issued from the bottom 
of some well, and the water is so abundant tliat it ought 
rather to be called a ri\er than a fountain. It is exccdlent 
whaler, and eoUl as k*e. The garilen is very handsome, laid 
out in rt‘giilar walks, and full of fruit-trees, — apple, jiejir, 
plum, aprk^ot, and eherty’. Jets-<reau in various fonns and 
flsb-ponds are in great number, and there is a lofty cascade 
which in its fall takes the form and colour of a large sheet, 
thirty or forty paces in length, prmlueing the finest cflect 
tiiiagtnable ; especially at night, w hen iuiuiinerable lamps, 
fixed in parts of the wall adapted for that purpose, are 
lighted under this sheet of water. 

From Avhmvd I proceeded to another royal garden,^ 

* AchiW, which is atsoat five miles off the high was one of Ihe 
favourite resorts of Niirmahal, aiul the Imi>erial gardeas with their 
various fountains ami pavilions arc still a favourite resort of visitors to 
K«^sh 1 ll^r, ami are occasionally used by the Mahdraja, by whoin they 
are tnaintained in good order. 

* Vemag (* the jxjwerful snake *) about 1 1 miles from Achibal in a 
direct line. A very lovely place. The gardens described by Bernier 
were built by Jdhinglr in l6|2>i6i9, and it is SaM that they 
designed atijd laid out by his wife Niirmahal. The f pond ^ cimtaimnig 
the sacred fob is now in charge of Brahmin priesKi and is the head- 
water or source of the river Jheluim 
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embellished much in the same manner. One of it«|Kiiid8 
contains fish so tame that they approach upon being i^led» 
or when pieces of bread are thrown into the water. Hie 
largest have gold rings, with inscriptions, through the gills, 
placed there, it is said, by the celebrated NGur-Mehutie, 
the wife of Jekan^Chyre, grandfather to AHrtng^Zebe, 

Iktmckmend-lcan seemed vrell satisfied with the account 
I brought of Send'hranfy and wished me to undertake 
another journey, that I might liear my testimony to what 
he* called a real miracle [miracle assur^], such a miracle as 
W'oiild induce me to renounee my rtdigion and become a 
Mmulman, ‘ Hasten to Baramotilay/ said he ; ‘ the distance 
is not greater than to Heftd-brartf : - there you will see a 
Mmque w hicli contains the tomb of a celebrated Pirr,^ or 
Holy Derviche, wlni though dead yet miniciiloitsly cures the 
sick and infirm. Perhaps you may deny the reality either of 
the disease or of the cure ; hut aiiotluT miracle is wrought 
by the |K)W'er of this holy man, wjudi no jierson can see 
without acknowiedging. Tliere is a large rtnimi stone that 
the strongest man can scarcely raisi^ from the ground, but 
which eleven men, after a prayer made to the saint, lift up 
with the tij>s of their eleven fingers with the same ease as 
they w'oukl move a piece of straw*/ I was not sorry for 
another little excursion, and set out with lioth my fonuer 
companions, the trcHijx^r and the native of the countrj^ I 
fouiui Baramoulatf a nitlier pleasant place ; the Mmqut i« a 
tolerable building and the Saiafjt tomb is Hclily adomeii.^ 
It was suntmnded w ith a great number of people, engaged 

^ Tbe Nawalj ilesireii to be able to explain satbfactorily the reason 
for the intermittent fiowat Ha wan, and thus refute, likeugtKHl 
the fables of the Gentiies. Betnier s repf»rl having witisfied him, he 
apjiears to have resolved upon jshowing that how‘ever the Gentiks 
invent stortcit the Meeilem wonders were all genuine. 

The dLsiance from Srinagar to Baramultt* which Is to the souths 
west, is about 32 miles by land. 

® See p. 409, footnote K 

^ Or Ziarat (shrine), which is ilti)] to l>e seen, nlio the * kitcheii^ 
tneniioned by Bernier, 
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ill devotion, who said they were ill. Adjoining the 

Mmque is a kitchen, wherein I observed large 'iM^lers 
filled with meat and rice, which I conceived at once to be 
the magnet that draws the sick, and the miracle that cures 
them. On the other side of the mosque are the apart- 
ments and garden of the Mulhftjt, who pursue the even 
tenor of their way under the shadow of the Piters 
miraculous sanctity, ^Fhey are sufficiently aealous in 
celebrating his praises, but as I am always unhappy on 
similar occasions, he perform<*<l no miracle uptiii the sick 
while I remainc^l there. As to the round and heai*y stone 
that was to convert me, I noticed that eleven MnUiths 
formed themselves into a circde round it, but what with 
their long mhajtfes,^ or vests, and the studied eom|iaetness 
of the circle, I ha<l great difficulty to sec the inmle in which 
they held the stone. 1 watched narrowdy, however, the 
whole of this cheating process, and although the Mufiais 
stoutly maintained that each person used only the tip of 
tuie finger, and that the stone felt as light as a feather, yet 
I could clearly discover that it was not raised from the 
ground without a great effort, aiul it stHnnetl to me that 
the Muiiakjt maile use of the thumb as well as of the fore- 
finger. Still 1 mixed my voice with the cries of thc^se im- 
{mtors and bystanders, exrlaimhig Kammef ! Karamet ! — 
a miracle ! a miracle ! I then }>resenied them w ith a m^pie, 
and assuming a Icmk of the deepest devotion, eiitreatetl 
tliat I might have for once the distinguished honour of 
being among the eleven who lifted the stone. The Muflahs 
were iciucti|nt to eoniply with my n^quest, but having 
[iresented them with a second mwpiV, and expressed my 
belief in the truth of the miracle, one of them gave up his 
place to iiH\ No doubt they hoped that ten would lie able, 
by an extiwortiinary effort, to lift the stone, although I 
contributed no other aid than tlie tip of my finger, and 
they expected to ntanage so adroitly that 1 should not 
discover the imposture. But they were mmm mortified to 
* The JktM was a wmkleci coat or vest*’’;,, 
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fiad that the stoae, to which I persevered ia applying the 
ead of my finger only, w'as constantly inclining and falling 
towards me. 1 considered it prudent at last to hold it 
firmly with both my finger and thumb, when succeeded, 
but with great difiiculty, in raising it to the usual height. 
Observing that eveiy' person looked at me with an evil 
eye, not knowing what to think of me, and that I incurred 
the danger of being stoned, I continued to join in the cry 
of Kammef ! and throwing down a third rat^ie, stole away 
frmn the crow’d. Though I had taken no refreshment 
since my arrival, 1 did not hesitate to mount my horse 
directly, and to quit for ever the Den iche and his iniraclec 
I availed myself of this opportunity to visit those celebrated 
rocks that fonn the outlet of all tlie waters of the kingdom, 
and to which I alluded at the cominencement of this letter. 

I was ifuhieed to quit the high road for the sake of 
approaching a large lake* that I saw at some distance. It 
is well stockcil with fish, particularly eels, and covered 
with ducks, wild geese, and many other water-birds. The 
Ciovenior comes hither in the winter, w^hen these birds 
are in gw^atest plenty, to enjoy the sport of fowling 
In the eentn' of the lake is hermitage, with its little 
garden, which it is pretended floats miraculously upon the 
water. The hermit pHss«*s the whole of his life there ; lie 
never leaves the place. I shall not fill up this letter by 
recounting the thousantl absurd tales rejiorted of this her- 
mitage, except it be the trafUiion that one of the ancient 
Kings of Kachemire, <Hit of mere fancy, built it upon a 
number of thick lieaiiis fastened together.* The rfcrer 
w hich runs towanl B<irawmiay passes through the miihtle 
of this lake. 

Leaving this lake, I w*ent in search of a spring, , 

* The Wular (Woolar) I.ake, ihiriygh wtikh the Jbeluiti fiows. ; 

s On thea 2 d Se|Xeinljer 1874 , the editor of this voluiiie wiit 
enough to discover, near the ruins of a mosque* on the Liilka tslawl 
in the Wular Lake, to which Bernier refers, a fihih of black date* Oh 
which there was a Persian inscriptifm, a rubbiiif ffom which hSit jW® 
translated by Major H. S. Jarrcu, B.S.C*, as rolluws:*.^ 
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sidered an cdjjeet of curienty.’^ It babbles gently and rises 
with some force, biingUig with it a certain quantity of very 
fine sand, which the Way it came ; after which the 

water become still a moment or two witiurat ebullition 
and without Iningi^ up sand, and then bubbles os beibre. 

May this edifice be as firm as the foundations of the hcavefiSf 
May it be the most jrenowned ornament of the universe. 

As long as the Monarch Zayn Ibid holds festival therein 
May it be like the date of his own reign* — ‘ happy/ 

The numerical value of the letters in khurrafn (happy) is S47* which 
is the year of the Hijra it is intended to record, equivalent to a.d. 
1443, * 444 i during which Zayn*ul- Aabidin (the Zayn Ibid of the insertp’ 
lion* for both haveihe same meaning, viz.. Ornament ef the Adorers) 
ruled in Kashmir. 

Acoordii^ to tradition, in the vicinity of the Wular Lake once stood 
a city of which the Rija was Sudrasen, By rea.vjn of the enormity of 
his Clime* the waters of the lake rose and drow ned him and his subjects. 
It was said that during the winter months, at low water, the ruins of a 
submerged idol- temple might be seen rising from the lake. Zayn-ul* 
Aiihidin constructed a spacious barge, which he sitlik in the lake, and 
upon which he laid a foundation of bricks and stones till it rose h%h 
enough to lie level with the water. Uptm tliis he erecteil a mosque 
and other buildings, and gave the idci the name of l^nka. The 
exj:>eii*e of the work was defrajTil by the fortunate <liscovery of two 
idols of solid gold which had l>ciii brought up from the lake by divers. 
On the completion of L^nka the King orderetl a great festival to be 
held* wherein large sums were dislribuied among the |x)or. Verges 
were wnllen by the |x>cts to commemorate this event, .ml among these 
the inscription under notice by Ahmad AUamah, Kashmiri, was en- 
gravetl u|)on a stone and place*! on the mowpic. Sec pp. 54, 55, 

As. Sof. for iSiSo ; also pp. 16 20 /our. As, Sot, 

Bart 1. iSbo, AWrjf m an tns$n/twH found upon a st&iu iyin^ nmr the 
ruim of a AiiUpd on Lanka /simd^ IVuIar Lake^ Kmkmir. ByMia/or 
H. S.Jarre,lt.^ A.V.C 

AbBadaoiii alludes to the Lanka island in hi^si Muniiikkeds'Ut* 
Tmmrikh as follows; \Sultim Zaiii id 'abidin, wliose hi'^tory has lieen 
written succinctly in my .ilmdgwent the his'ory of ivaslmdr ^ 

P* 39 it f<xunol*ih^*j ‘ had a f\srio of stones ihrow<n uko the w.itcr * fof d'sv 
Lake}, < and buiP. ihertxm a s^onc ttsi'on<' so lo<iy 'ind {.h'M the 

like of i? has not l»een seen in al! d:e , i L t 

BiA /mwa As. B/ 

* The Wultf Lake is fed by iviki'iwl 
many noted springs in the neigh Ixmibood, 

2 o 
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jiud witli the same effect ; thus continuing its motion at 
irregular intervals. But the wonder, they say, consists in 
this, that the least noise made, either by speaking or 
knocking the feet against the ground, agitates the water 
and causes it to run and bubble in the manner described. 

I discovered, however, that its movements are iniuenced 
neither by speaking nor knocking, and that its action is the 
same whether you make a noise or are silent. As to the 
real cause of the water rising in this manner, 1 have not 
reflected sufficiently uj>on the subject to give you a satis- 
factory solution ; unless it be that tlu.‘ sand by returning 
continues to obstruct the narrow channel of this small and 
weak spring, until the water thus t>p|K>sed and closed in 
makes an effort to raise the sand ami open a futssage ; or 
it may rather be, that the wind jHuit in the channel of the 
spring rises at iutenals, as is the case in ariiScial 
springs.^ 

When wc had sufficiently exjuniiied this fountain, we 
ascended the mounbn'ns, for the purjH)se of seeing an ex- 
tensive lake,- in which there is ice, even in summer, wdiich 
the w inds heap up and disperse, as in a fn>zen sea. We 

^ It is very ple.xsant Ui trace in all Bernier’s explanations of natural 
phenomena the influence of his greater master Gassendi, of whom it has 
been so well said that ‘ the clearness of his exj)osrtion and the moaner 
in which he, like his great contemporaiy^ Bacon, urged the necessity 
and utility of experimental research were of inestimable scrxice to 
the cause of senence.’ 

* Probably the (iuiigabal Lake, about 15 miles to the north-cast, as 
the crow flies, from the Wular Lake. A great festival is held here In 
August attentled by pilgrims from all parts of the adjaceiU country^ 
There are several lakes at Gungaba! forme<l originally by the glacicns 
of the Haramuk Mountain, 16,903 feet high, and SaHg-u$afaid, the 
White Stone, may have been the Persian name given by the Moguls 
to these and the many other glaciers close by ; or to limestone olfe 
which are not far from the Gungabal lake. ‘The grotto, full-* of 
wonderful congelations,’ is probably the Amarnath cave where blocks 
of ice, stalagmites, formed by the dripping water from the toof, ore 
worshipped, by the many Hindoos who resort here, as images of Shiy^ 
Glaciers surround this place, which is considerably to the sottth-c&t 
of Gungabal. 
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delightful and plains fertile^ abounding in eom, rice; apples^ 
pears, apiieots, excellent melons, and even grapes, with 
which good wine is made. The tribute of this tract Is 
likewise paid in wool and leather,^ and it sometimes 
happens that the inhabitants, trusting to the inaccessible 
nature of the country, refuse payment ; but troops always 
contrive to penetrate, and reduce the |>eoplc to submis- 
sion. I leani also from the merchants, that in the more 
distant mountains, which have ceased to be tributaty to 
Kachemire, there are other beautiful tracts and countries, 
where the inhabitants are white and well-formed, and 
remarkable for their attachment to their native land, 
which they seldom quit. Some of these people have no 
King, nor even, as far as can be discovered, any religion ; 
though certain tribes abstain from fish, and consider it 
unclean. 

1 shall add w hat was related to me a few days ago by 
a fine old fellow^, who married a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Ketchanire. At the periml when Jehan-Cuyre was 
making a diligent search after all [>ersons connected with 
the royal family, this old man effected his escape to the 
mountains last mentioned, accomjmnied by three domestics, 
scarcely knowing whither he was going. Wandering from 
place to place, he found himself at length in the midst of 
a small but beautiful district, where he was no sooner 
known than he experienced a cordial reception. The 
happy man was laden with presents, and in the evening 
the handsomest girls were presented by their parents, at»d 
he was entreated to make his choice from them, that the 
country might be honoured with his offspring* My friend 
proceeded to another district in the vicinity and wts 
received with equal kindness and respect : the eveiditg 
ceremony w*as different, however, in one particular; is 
* Prolmbly the goat-skins, tanned and coloured red, /Mt, for which 
there is still a great demand all over these hills, more particulilJy 
in LacUk, and Yarkand, where Iwlght-coloured leathers arc krjiftlf 
employed in the manufacture of hoots, and for bridles and tntp|a|lgs 
of horses. See Cunningham’s London, iS$4. 
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the huilmnds bmiigbt ^etr wives, ^ not the fkthens their 
cbnghters ; obsenring that their neighbonrs were fitopletons 
in baring supplied him with the latteri because the 
children might not continue in their household^ but must 
follow the footsteps of the daughters* future husbands. 

Some few years since there existed great dissensions in 
the royal family of UUk Tibet, ^ a country bordering on 
Kachemre. One of the pretenders to the crowm having 
applied secretly to the Governor of this kingdom for 
assistimcei the latter was commanded by Chah Jehan to 
afford all the succour he might need. Tlie Governor 
accordingly invaded Uttk Tibet, slew or put to flight the 
other competitors^ and left this prince in undisputed 
possession of the throne, subject to an annual tribute o{ 
crystal, musk, and wool. Thus eirciimstaticed, this petty 
King has not ivell been able to avoid paying his personal 
obeisance to Aumtg^Zebe, bringing with him some of these 
articles as presents; but he is come with so wretched a 
retinue tliat I should never have taken him for a person 
of distinguished rank. My Sataab invited this ]>ersonage 
to dinner, hoping to obtain some information concerning 
tliose mountainous regions. He informed m that his 
kingdom was bounded on tlie east by Great Tibet ; that it 
was thirty or forty leagues in breadth ; that he was veiy^ 
)X>or, notwithstanding the crystal, musk, and wool, which 
he had In small quantities ; and that the opinion generally 
entertained of his possessing gold mines was quite erroneous. 

* The of polyandr)*, strictly confinetl to brothers, still prevails 

in l4idik« * Each family of brothers has only one wife in common. 
The most nsnal number of husbands is two, but three, and even four 
husbands, are not uncommob. This system prevails, of course, only 
amo«^ the poorer classes, for the rich, as in all Eastern countries, 
generally have two or thrd wives, according to their circumstances. 
Polyandry is the principal check to the increase of |x>pulation, and how* 
ever revolting it may he to our feelings, it was a moat politic measure 
fw a poor country which does not produce sufHcient food for its inhahi* 
tanti.*«-«Ciiimiiigham*$ £add^, p, 306, London, 1S541 

* Or baltlRtan, as it is now called. 
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The cmmtry, in certain parts/ he aiMecl^ ^pmdliicea 
celleut fruit, particularly melons, but the winters are most 
severe, because of the deep snows/ The inhabitanto 
heretofore were GeNiiles, but the great majority have 
become Muhometm^ as well as himself; of the sect of the 
Chias, which is that of all Persna. 

He spoke also of the attempt made by UAaA-JeAira, 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, to conquer Greai Tihei, a 
country frequently invaded by the Kings of Kmhemire^ 
The army, after a difficult march of sixteen days tlirough 
the mountains, besieged and bxik a fortress, which threw 
the inhabitants into such consternation that tlu^ conquest 
of the kingdom would no doubt have been corapletefl if 
the army ha<l immc^iliately crossed a certain celebrated and 
rapid river, and marched boldly to the capital city. Ihe 
season, however, was advance<l, and the governor «if Kaehf^ 
min, who eoinmandeil the tnxqis, apprehending he might 
be overtaken by the snow, detennined to retreat. He 
placed a garrison in the fortress just captur<*d, intending to 
resume the invasion of the country early in the spring; but 
that garrison most strangely and imcxpectc^clly cvacuateil 
the castle, either through fear of the enemy, or from w^anl 
of provisions, and Grfat Tthi’t esca}>ed the meditatt^ attack 
that had l>een deferred to the next spring. That kingdom 
being threatened witli war by Aureng^Xel>e, the King 
clespatclied an ambassador when Informed of the Mogt^r$ 
arrival in Kachemire. The emliassy was aceoni|iaiiied 
various jiresents, the pnr^ducUom of the countjy^ ; such m 
ciy^stal, musk, a piece of jadc,^ and those valuable while 
tails taken from a species of cow peculiar to Grmi 
which are attached by way of oniament to the eaii #f 
elephants.^ The jade stone presented upon this ocandta^ 
was of an extraordinaiy siae, ami therefore very preetoua. 

^ III 163S when A!i Mardan Khan was Governor of Kanhuifr, £/* 
alxmt twmfg^snm years before Bernier visited Kashmif. 1 

^ Jachen in the original, a cormptic^ of Vaskm^ the Pertiwi 'tmmt 
for this mineral, nee p* 298. * 
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Jmkm ii ill great esiimAtidn in the enurt cif the Megn/i ite 
cnlinif i« greenish, with white veins, and it Is so hard aa to 
be wroi^bt only with diamond powder. Cups and vases arc 
made of this stone. I have some of most exquisite work- 
rtmnship, inlaid with strings of gold, and enriched with 
precious stones. ITie amba^dor's train consisted of three 
or #bur mmiien, and ten or twelve tall men, dried-up 
brnklng and lean, with very scanty beards like the 
and common red caps,* such as our seamen wear. The 
* The Hetl Cap sect of the Tit#et Buddhkt% called Oakpa or Sham* 
inar» in contrsuHstinction to the Yellow Cap or Gelupka iect, the 
|.4k»wer« of the great reforming l^ma, nanie<l Ts$ong-kha{m, born in 
1358, «linl 1419* ih* forlKKle clerical marriages, prohibited nccro* 
inancy, ami tntrfKlace<i the co^itom of frequent conferences among the 
His reforms le<l to a schism in the Til>etan Church- 
lk>gle in hk narrative of hk mission to Til>ei in 1774, pp. 179, 180 
te*liteii bj' Ckments R. Markham, C-B., F.R.S. l/mdon, 1S76), givifs 
an interesting acc<»uni of an interview’ he Itad with a party of Red Caps, 
in April 1775, 1 ^*'' return to Ikngal : ‘A blind man, with a 

young w ife, came into the court and serenadetl us. He playeii on the 
h<ldle underhandwise ; she sang ; and lw»th, assisted by a young hoy, 
Iwat time hopjungly with their feet. The object of thk compliment 
1 fancy, it is needless if» explain. Our musicians gave way to a parcel 
(if mendicant priests. It may lie necessaiy n stale that there are two 
sets of clergy in Tilict, dktingui%he<l by, and clasMxl ursder the names 
(^f, Yellow Caps and Red Ca|its. The Dalai and Teshu Lamas arc at 
ihc head of the Yellow Caps ; the Red Ca|>s have their own Ijinims and 
monasteries. In times of old there were violent disputes betw'cen them, 
in which the Yellow Cajis got the victory, as well by the assistance of 
ihc Tartars as by their sui>erior saiictiiy. But as 1 adhere to the 
tenets of this sect, and have acquire*! my knowlctlge of religion from 
its votaries, I will not here say much upm the subject lest it should l>e 
thought spiteful- I may Ire allowed, however, just io mention two 
ihingf, which must convince every unprejutliced j>eKon of the wicked 
lives and falise doctrine* of Ute Re*l Ca|>s. In the first place, many of 
the clergy marry ; and in the next, thej- persist, in opposition to re%ion 
and common sense, in wearing Retl Caps. The priesbJ who now 
visited m were of the last sect. There might he alKuti c%ht of thm. 
Each held a staff in one hand and a rosary in the other, ‘fhey formed 
into a circle, ^ and began to chant their prayers whicis as 1 «ndei$tood 
they were put up for my welfare, I was in no haste to Intenmpt. At 
Icngih, to show them that however hostile to their priiUnptes I bore them 
no personal grudge, I di»mkse<l ihetn with a kw small pieces of silver.* 
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remainder of the apparel was worthy of their hea<h*gear* 
I rather tliink |hat four or five of these gentlemen wcwre 
iwordsi but the dthers followed the ambassador without 
staves or sticks. He entered into a negotiation with 
Aurmg’-Zebe, and promised on the part of his master that 
a mmque should be built in the capital, wherein prayers 
in the Mahametan form should be offered ; that the coin 
i^uld bear on one side the impress of Aureng^tebe ; and 
tliat the Mogal should receive an annual tribute. But tio 
person doubts that this treaty Mill be totally disregarded 
as soon as Aureng-Zehe has quitted Kachemire, and that the 
King of Great Tibet Mill no more fulfil its stipulations than 
he did those of the treaty concluded between him and 
Chah-Jehan. 

There Mas in the suite of the ambassador a physician, 
said to be from the kingdom of Kasm,^ and of the L&mg 
or Lama tribe ; a tribe Miiieh is the defwitaiy of the lau" 
in Lassn as that of tlie Brebmem is in the Indies, with 
this difference, that the Brehmefts of the Btdies have no 
Caiife or Pontiff] M'hich these people have, M'ho is not 
only recognised as such in the kingdom of Ijosm, but 
throughout all Tariartf, and is lionoured and revcimiced 
fts a divine {>ersonage. The physician Iwid a book of 
receipts Mhich 1 could not persuade him to sell; the 
MTiting at a distance looked something like ours* We 
induced him to write down the alphabet, but he did thk 
M^ith so much difficulty, and hk writing ivas so MWtcbedly 
bad in comparison with that in his book, that we pro- 
nounced him an ignoramus. He was an ardent believer 
in raetemj)sychosis, and entertained iis with wonderful 
tales. Among others, he inentiotied tliat when his Grilld 
iMma was very old and on the point of death, he as* 
sembled the council, and declared to them that his mml 
was going to pass into the body of an infant recently 
bom. The child was nourkhed with tender care; liii^ 
when he had attained hk sixth or seventh year, a l|ige 
* Umm, the capital of the U proviiice of Tibet 
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quantity <if hnusehold fumiture and wearing apparel was 
planed belme him, mixed up with hk and he had the 
sagadty In discern which part was his ewtt property, and 
wUeh was not ; a decisive proof, the physician ohs^ed, 
how true is the doctrine of the transmii^tion of soiils* At 
Arst 1 thought the man was speaking in irony, but I soon 
dUscovered that be was perfectly serioua One day I went 
to see him at the ambassador s, taking a Kachemirim mer« 
ebant acquainted with the language of Tibet with me as 
an interpreter, on the pretence tliat I desired to purchase 
certain stuffs which he had for sale, a species of felt about 
a foot wide ; but the real object of the visit was to obtain 
information concerning those imperfectly known regions* 
But I learnt little or nothing new : he only said generally 
that Great Tibet would bear no comparison with his own 
eountiy ; that the latter was covered with snow more than 
five months in the year, and that it was frequently engaged 
in war with the Tartan ; but which Tartan these were he 
maid not say. At length I found that the time passed 
with tills man was misspent, for he w'as incapable of 
answering any one of the numerous questions ! intended 
to ask. 

The following which I now relate is such a w^ell- 
establisbed fact that no one here doubts it, namely that 
it is not twenty years since caravans went annually from 
Kachemre to Kataj^.^ They used to traverse the mountains 
of Great Tibet, enter Tariaty, and reach Kntay in about 
three months. It is an extremely difficult road, and there 
are impetuous torrents that can be crossed only by means 
of cords extended from ioc»k to rock.^ The caravans re- 
tumeil witli mmk, Ckma^eaod [hois de Chine],'^ rhmbarb and 

^ See p. 4*7, footnote *. 

® This ii an early mention of the ro|K! Auspeniaon-bri^efi;, /Mas, 
which ait oomnKm in Kashmir and Ti^t, the ropes being n^e of 
hemp, or willow or kreh twigs. 

* Also known as China*root, used in the same way as sarsaparilla, to 
which ipedies it belongs. It is held in great esteem at the presem day 
in the native fdiaraiicoixeias of Indk and China. 
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a small root in great repute for the cure of biiui 
eyes ; and in returning through Great Tibet they fiiitheir 
loaded themselves with the produce of that 5 ?ouiitiy, such 
as musk, crystal, Jade, and especially with a quantity of vety 
fine wool of two kinds, the first from the sheep of that 
countiy, and the latter which is known by the name of tans, 
and resembles, as already obsen ed, the beaver, and shotilil 
rather be called hair than wool But since Chak^fehm*s 
irruption into Great Tibet, the King lias not only inter** 
dieted the })assage of caravans, but forbidden any jierson 
from Kaehetnire to enter his dominions. Tliis is the reason 
w’^hy the caravans now take their de|iartiire from Patm on 
the Gauges so as to avoid his tc^rritories : they leave Gi*e&i 
Tibti on the left and jiroceed directly to the kingdom of 
slaves, iMssar 

In regard to the kingdom known liere by the name of 
Kaeheguer, which is in iny opinion the same as our inafis 
call Kascar, I shall relate all the information 1 have col- 
lected from inerchants, natives of that country, who when 
they heard that Aareng^Zebe intended to visit Kachemire, 
brought into this kingdom for sale a great numl>crof young 
slaves, girls and bovs. 

They say that KaehegHcr lies to the east of Kaehemin' 
inclining somewhat to the northw’ard; ' tliat the shortest 
mute from one kingdom to the other is through Greed Tihrd, 
but, that passage being now shut, they were under the 
necessity of taking the road of Liitle Tibet, l*he first town 
they passed in returning was Gmrtche,^ the last town dc** 

* Stilk mmhr the nanie of M&jffdrafr f-Ckim, a pojwikr iimg ill *k 
bazaars of the Punjab. It h ground up with rcise-walef and then 
applied to the eyes. 

^ The route from Patna la Lhasa was through Kitpaul, and Ihe 
Kuti (Nialam) PaM to Shigatz^, and ihcncc to fjiasa* From IMm 
there was a trade-mate to Sintng Fw on the Chinifse frcailier, north-east 
through Kokosai and the Charii^ Nor. This liefng the Patiia-<Sitw 
route mentioned by Bernier on the next page. 

® As a matter of fact the town of Kashgar due newrth of Srfimiptr in 
Kashmir, r Ottrea or Gufids. 
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{lefi^eiil tilMin KatkmifVt, and four days' journey from the 
clfy Kadtemire : from Oomiche, they wci^s eight day* ** in 
reaehlng Mifkerdou,^ the capital of Uiile Tihei ; and in two 
days more they came to a umall tonn calW C*eier/ also 
within the territory of Link Tibet, and situated on a river 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. In fifteen days they 
came to a large forest^ on the confines of Liltk Tib^, and 
in fifteen days more they arrived at Kackegtier, a small 
town which was formerly the royal residence, though now 
the King of Kmhe^ter resides at Jmrkend,^ a little more to 
the north, and ten days' journey from Kaeheguer, These 
merehantii added tliat the distance from the town Of Kache- 
guer to Aa/ay ^ is not more than a two months’ voj’^age ; 
that caravans go thither every year, which return laden 
with the articles I have enumerated, and proceed to Persia 
by way of (/rficA ; m there are others that go from Katag 
to Patna, in Hindaustan. ITiey also infonned me that the 
way from Kacheguer to Kaiay is through a small iowti, 
eight days* journey fmm Caien, and that is the last 

town on that side in the kingdom of Kacheguer, The road 
from Kachemire to Kacheguer, they said, is extremely bad, 
and amcmg other difficult ))aths, there is the place where, in 
every* season, you must go a quarter of a league over iee.^ 

* Skardu, taken by ihe Mahdrija Guijih Singh in 1S40. Ki'd Gare/, 
it is fourteen inarches from Sriiuigsvr ; the marches may have iK^en 
inngtr in Bernier’s linve. 

** ShSgar, on the river of that name. 

^ Varkand 1 $ to the wuih-cast of the tt»wn of Ka.shgar. 

* It is interesting to note Bemier\ ww of ihiv wor ! here. It is the 

name for Chiiui which woukt l>e used by his informants, the merchants 
from Kashgar, set p. 426, ^aUhca^li he was proljably antler the im- 
presMoii, a veary*' common one at his time, that Katay or Cathay was a 
country to the north of China. Father Martini, in his A^mms Aths 
Sftmsis (1655), of recognise its identity with 

China. Sec p, 155 text, and footnote *. 

* Khotan. 

^ This refers to a rotUe from Skaidw to Yarkand, which citwied the 
Ibltero Glacief, which now, ow'ii^ to changes in the ke, k no 'longer 
passahk. 
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This is all the information I could collect coneemiog 
these regions ; it is certainly confused and scanty, but after 
all will be found tolerably complete considering the igno^ 
ranee of these people^ seldom able to give reasons for any** 
thing, and that I had also to deal with interpreters who 
experieluced the utmost difficulty both in clearly stating 
my interrogatories, and in explaining satisfactorily the 
answers^ 

Here I intended to close this letter, or rather this bi»ok, 
and take my leave of you until our return to Dehli ; but my 
inclination for writing is still strong, and I enjoy some 
leisure. I shall endeavour, therefore, to answer the five 
questions which you put to me in your last letter, on be- 
half of the industrious and inquisitive Monsieur Thevenot,^ 
who makes greater and more important discoveries in his 
study than others who circumnavigate the globe. 

His first inquiry is, whether it be true that Jews have 
for a long period resided in the kingdom of Kachemire : 
whether they be hi possession of the Holy Scripturei^ and, 
if so, whether there be any discrepancy between their Old 
Testament and our own. 

The second request is, that I should communicate w hat- 
ever observations I may have made concerning the Maisson, 
or Season of the periodical rams in the Indies, 

The third, that I make him acquainted with my remarks 
and opinions upon the singular regularity of the winds and 
currents in the seas of the Indies, 

The fourth, whether the kingdom of Bengale be as 
fertile, rich, and beautiful as is commonly reported. 

The fifth, that I give a decisive opinion on the old con- 
troversies as to the causes of the Nile^s increase. 

^ Hence doubtless arose the errors in stating the relative bearings of 
Kashmir and Kashgar, and Kashgar, Yarkand. 

* Melchisedec, the uncle of the Travelhr^ Jem de Tb<Evenot (1633- 
1667), is the well-known Publisher of travels (Fol. Paris, 1663 $t 
and was born about i6ao, and died in 1692. He was the Fiilhdi 
Hakluyt and Purchas. 
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Jftm0r to theftrst (mcermng the Jew$. 

I would be as much pleased as Mmmur Themiot him* 
self if Jews were found in these mountmnous regions ; I 
mean such Jews m he would no doubt desire to find^ — 
Jmes descended from the tribes transported by Shalmmeeer : 
but you may assure that gentleman that although there 
seems ground for believing that some of them were for* 
merly settled in these countries^ yet the whole population 
is at present either Gentile or Mahometan. In China, indeed^ 
there are probably people of that nation^ for I have lately 
seen letters in the hands of our reverend Father the Jesuit 
of DehK, written by a German Jesuit from Pekin, wherein he 
states that he had conversed with Jews in that city, who 
adhered to the forms of Jadaistn and retained the hooks 
of the Old Testament.^ They were totally ignorant of 

* The first settlement of the Jews in China is said to have taken place 
in the third century B.c. John de Marignolli, who was Papal Legate 
to the court of the Great Khan, and was in Peking (Cambalec) in 1341, 
states that be had many and glorious disputations with the Jews and 
other sectaries, and also made a great harvest of souls in that Empire. 

The Gentian Jesuit referred to was in all probability Father Johann 
Adam Schall, or Schaal as sometimes given, a German from Zell (Celle 
in Hanover), not Cologne, as has been stated by some writers. Father 
Schall was lx>m in 1591, came to China in 1622, and died at Peking in 
1666. He was a great mathematician, and was one of those ‘ followers 
of the doctrine of the Lord of Heaven * (i.r. Christians), who were 
appointed to reform the Chinese calendar, the calculations of which 
had fallen into disorder. This was by a special decree of the Emperor, 
and the work was duly finished * by means of the new system of the 
Foreigners ’ in 1628. Father Schall was held in great esteem by the 
Emperor of China, who conferred upon him the Mandarines button of 
the first grade, and as we know from independent Chinese sources the 
vary great esteem in w^hich this missionary from Je-rh-ma-ni (Germany) 
was held 1 ^ all classes in the Chinese Empire, at Peking and elsewhere, it 
is quite likely that the Chinese Jews would ask him to rule over them. 
Schall was a constant contributor to Kircber*s stores of learning) and 
his portrait in Chinese oflficial dress will be found at p. 1 13 of Chtm 
///mtru/Off, in which work a copy of the inscription tablets on the Jesuit 
church at Peking, built by Schall, is given at p. 107, from which we 
learn his birthplace as follows, * . fater • Joannes • auamus 

fiCHAL * A * ZELL • GERMANUS < . . . 
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the cleatih of Jgstis Cufuar md had ex{m^ed a winh to 
appoint the Jesuit their Kakm ^ if he would abstain fmn 
swine’s flesh. 

There are, however, many signs of Jtdaism to be found 
ill this country. On entering the kingdom after crossing 
the PifT-penjale mountains, the inhabitants in the frontier 
villages struck me as resembling Jefts, Their countenance 
and manner, and that indescribable peculiarity which en- 
ables a traveller to distinguish the inhabitants of different 
nations, all seemed to belong to that aticieiit people. You 
are not to ascribe what I say to mere fancy, the Jewish 
appearance of these villagers having been remarked by 
our Jesuit Father, and by several other Europeans, long 
before I visited Kachcmire. 

A second sign is the prevalence of the name of Mourn, 
which means Moses, among the inlmbitants of this city, 
notwithstanding tliey are all Mahomeiam, 

A third is the common tradition tliat Solomon visited 
this countiy, and that it was he who opened a passage for 
the waters by cutting the mountain of UaramouU. 

A fourth, the belief that Moses died in the city of 
Kachemire, and that his tomb is within a league of it. 

And a fifth may be frmnd in the generally received 
opinion that the small and extremely ancient edifice seen 
on one of the high hills was built by Solomon ; and it is 
therefore called the Throne of Solomon to this day.^ 

You will see then, that I am not disposed to deny that 
Jews may have taken up their residence in Kmhmirr^^ 

^ Khakan, or niorv prifjxirly Kh^iii, the Xavirot of llie By*3MUi«c 
liLvtorianji, the tiilt of th« Mogol Chiogu, and those who succccibd tittii 
on the throne of Northen* China. The Qrmi Caan of the caily 
travellers. * JSee p* 

^ In recent times visitors to Kashmir seeing the names Rahimju, Ltuja, 
Julju, etc, etc, common ones antotig the tradesfieopk who caltt for 
foreign visitors in Kiiitagar, written up m lUlim Jsw, Lus Jet 
Jew, have iinagintMl that the bearers of these names were '/M by 
n^nalitjf ! : The Jewish cast of featares oi many of the inhabitauts of 
Kashmir is noticed by many modem trateliets. 
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Tbt jMirity tti#r law, alter a lapse ef ag«^« may have 
beea comiptedi imtih having long degenmted into 
idolattyi they were induced^ like many other pagans, to 
adopt the creed of Mahomti,^ 

It is certain that many Jms are settled in Perm, at Lar 
and Htfspm ; and in UindmMan, towards Gmi and Cochm.'^ 
I also learn that in Ethiopia, where they are veiy ntimer* 
mis, these people are remarkable for courage and mUitary 
prowess; and if I am to believe two ambassadors from 
the KUmpim King, lately at this court, there was a Jetr, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, grown so formidable, that he 
endeavoured to erect an independent kingdom in a certain 
small and mountatnous district difficult of access. 


Athfwer to the mood Inquiry^ concerning the 
Periodical Rabat in the Indm, 

The sun is so stmng and oppressive in tlie Indiett during 
tlie M hole year, jmrticularly during eight months, that the 
ground would be completely bunit, and rendered sterile 
and iiniiiliabitable, if Pnividence did not kindly provide 
a r»*medy, and wisely ordain tliat in the month of July, 
when the heat is most iiitensr, rains begin to fall, which 
con tin lie three successive months. The temperature of 

* The Mosletti historian known Albcruni, who wa& born in .V.IK 
973, Mtys in his tlcscripiion rif Kashmir, talking of the inhalilanls; 
*They are particularty anikms aboat the natural strength of their 
country, ami therefore taicc always much care to kt-cp a stronghoh! 
upon ihc entrances am! nxtils leading inUi it. In constxjuence 11 is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they tistwl 
to allow one 01 two foreigners to enter their o:>«nlrj% particularly Jew*, 
hut at preseril they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
IKirsormlly to cuter, much less other people/— P. 305, voU I, English 
lul by Dr. Edward C. Sachau. Lomlon ; Trtibncr, iSSS. 

® It is said that Jews settlet! in Ciwliin in the first year of the 
Christian m, and from copperplates still ejdant it is put beyond doubt 
that the Jewish ehurdi was firmly establkhe<! tlicre hy the eighth cen* 
t»ry. TherU is a regular Jews* qinirtef in the town of Cochin* 
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the air thus becomes supportable, and the earth is rendered 
firuitiy* These rains are not, however, so exactly rt^Iar 
as to descend undeviatingly on the same day or wedc* 
According to the observations I have made in various 
places, p^cularly in Dekli, where I resided a long time, 
they are never the same two years together. Sometimes 
they commence or terminate a fortnight or three weeks 
sooner or later, and one year they may be more abundant 
than another. I have even known two entire years pass 
without scarcely a drop of rain, and the consequences of 
that extraordinary drought were w4de-spreading sickness 
and famine. It should be observed too that the rainy 
season is earlier or later, and more or less plentiful, in 
different countries, in proportion to their proximity or 
remoteness from one another. In Bengale, for instance, 
and along the coast of Kor&mmtdel, as far as the Island of 
Ceylon, the rains begin and end a month sooner than to- 
ward the coast of Malabar; and in Bet$gale they fall very 
violently for four months, in the course of which it some- 
times pours during eight days and nights without the least 
intermission. In Dehli and Agra, however, the rains are 
neither so abundant nor of such long continuance ; two or 
three days often elapsing without the slightest shower ; and 
from dawn of day to nine or ten o’clock in the momltig, 
it commonly rains very little, and sometimes not at alL It 
struck me very jiarticalarly that the mins come from dif- 
ferent quarters in different countries. In the neighbour** 
hood of Dehli they come from tlie east, where Bmgak is 
situated ; in the province of timgak and on the coai^ of 
Koromandel^ from the south ; iind on tlic coast of Mahdair 
almost invariably from the west. 

I have also remarked one thing, almut which, 
there is a perfect agreement of opinion in these parti, ^ 
that accordingly as the heat of summer comes earliei or 
later, m more or less violent, or lasts a longer or sborier 
time, so the rains come sooner or later, are more or 
abundant, and ccmtinue a longer iw a stimter pericaL 
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Fwm tkeae observatimia I have been led to beUeve that 
the heat of the earth and the mrefiMstion of the air are 
the principal causes of these mins which they attract 
The atmosphere of the circumjacent seas being colder, 
more condensed, and thicker, Is filled with clouds drawn 
from the water by the great heat of the summer, and 
which, driven and agitated by the winds, diiadiarge 
selves naturally upon land, where the atmosphere m hotter, 
more rarefied, lighter, and less resisting than on the sea ; 
and thus thif discharge is more or less tardy and plentiful, 
according as Ihe heat comes early or late, and Is more or 
less intense. 

It is also in accord with the ol>sen’aUons contained in 
this dissertation to suppose that if the rains commence 
sooner on the coast of Kmomandel than on the coast of 
Malabar^ it is only l>ecause the summer is earlier: and 
that it is earlier may l>e owing to |>ariicular causes which it 
would not i)ert»a|is l>e difiicult to ascertain if the country 
were properly examined. We know that according to the 
(liferent situations of lands, in respect of seas or mountains, 
and In proportion as they are sandy, hilly, or covered with 
wood, summer is felt more or less early, and with greater 
or less violence. 

Nor is it sur|>rising that the mins come from different 
(|uariers; that on the coast of Km^mandri^ for example, 
litey come from the south, and on the Malabar coast from 
the west ; because it is appareutly the nearest sea which 
sends the min ; and the sea nearest the Koromandel coast, 
and to which it is more immediately exposed, lies to the 
south; as the sea whieh washes the coast of Malabar is to 
tile west, extending itself towartk Bab^l^maadel, Arabia, 
and the PrnmoH Gulf.^, 

I have imagined, in fine, that although we see at Hehti 
the rainy clouds come from the east, yet their origin may 
he in the sems which lie to the south of that city ? and 
being intercepted by some mountains or lands whose at- 
^nosjihtre is colder, mote omidmi^ and |«58isti|ig, they 
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are forced to timi aside and disdharfe tlieixiadiFea in i 
oountiy where the air is more rarefied^ and which eonse^ 
<}il^tly offers less resistance. 

I had almost forgotten to notice another fact which fell 
tinder my observation while living in Dehli There never 
falls any heavy rain until a great quantity of clouds have 
passed, during several days, to the westward ; as if it were 
necessaiy that the expanse of atmosphere to the west of 
DehU should be first filled with clouds, and that those 
clouds finding some impediment, such as air less hot and 
leas rarefied, and therefore more condensed and more cap*^ 
able of resistance ; or encountering other clouds and con^ 
traiy winds, they become so thick, t»vercharged and heavy, 
as to burst and descend in rain ; in the jsame manner as it 
happens when clouds are driven by the wind against some 
lofty mountain. 

Anmcer to the third Inquirij^ concerning the Kegtdarity qf 

the Currents of the Sea^ and the Wimk in the fndm. 

As soon as the rains cease, which hapjiens commonly 
about the lieginning of October, the sea takes its course 
toward the South, and the cold North wind rises. This 
wind continues four or five months without any intennis- 
sion. It blows the whole of tiiis time with equal force, 
unattended with tempests, and always from the same quar- 
ter, excepting sometimes for a single day when it changes 
or lulls. After the expiratkm of this period, the wlllds 
blow for about two inotiths without any regukrily* This 
IS called the intermediate season, or, as the Dtdch Imtt very 
correctly named it, the time of ftie doubtful and variable 
winds. These two mmths bdng passed, the sea ttssmies 
its eourae from the South to the North, and the South wind 
commences and continues to blow and the current conlitiiies 
to run four or five months from the same quarter, TUnUfC 
then elapse about two months more, which constitute #te 
other intermediate season. In these inlervafe NaviggUem 
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ii lUfliimtt and fiertiooD/but dtirlag the two 

tl i» {deasant, and safe, exeeptinf only the 

latter part of the Soath^wind aeaitofi. It ought not, there^ 
fare, to excite your surprise that the Indmm, who are a very 
^toid people and ignorant of the art of navigation, under* 
take pretty long and important voyages ; such as from Bm* 
gsfr to Tmasstry, Achem^ Malacca, Siam, and Makcumr, m* to 
Maatipalam, C^lm, the Maldives, Moka, and Bmder^Ahbcua^, 
Hwy are of course very careful to a\'ail themselves of the 
fiivcmrable Season for going and the favourable season for 
returning. It often ha|ipens, hoaever, that they are de- 
tained beyond the proper time, overtaken by bad weather, 
and wrecked. This is indeed stunetimes the case with 
Emapeam, although they be far better Sea-men, bolder 
and more skilful, and the condition and exjutpment of 
whose vessels are so grc*atly superior. Of the two inter- 
mediate Seasons, the one which follows the South aind k 
without comparison the more dangerous, l>eiiig much more 
subject to storms and sudden squalls. I'hat wind, even 
(luring the season, is genemlly more impetuous and unequal 
tlian the North wind. 1 must n4>t omit to notice in this 
place, that toward the end of the Season of the South-wind 
and duiing the rains, although there be a perfect calm out 
at sea, yet near the coasts, for a distance of fifteen m twenty 
ieagiiu^, the weather is extirmely tempestuous. The cap- 
tains of Eampeam and oUier vessstds should consequently be 
careful to approach the coast of the Indies, that of Smmie or 
Mm^paUm, for Instance, just after the tc;niiinatioii of the 
rains ; otherwliie they incur great risk of lieing daslied on 
shore. 

Such is the order of the seasons in the Mks, so far at 
least as my obacrvatkiiii jui^fy me in speaking upon the 
subject I wfeb it wa*e in my power to trace every rfeet 
to its tree cause ; but how is it possible to unravel these 
profound sconets of Nature ! I have imagined, in the first 
place, that the air by whieli our Globe is surioimded oai^t 
to be cotllldered one of its cmOpmimt parts, Just as^mndi 
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m the wnters of the sea and rivers ; became both the one 
and the other gravitating on this globe, and tending to the 
same common centre, are in this manner united to our 
sphere. The Globe then is formed of three bodies, — aifi 
water, and earth. Second^, our Globe being suspended 
and balanced in that free and unresisting space wherein 
it pleased the Creator to place it, would be easily displaced 
if it came in contact with any unknown body. TMrdfy, 
the sun, after having crossed the line, while moving toward 
oiic of the Poles, towards the Arctic Pole, for example, 
darting its beams that way, produces sufficient impression 
to depress in some measure the Arctic Pole, which k 
depressed more and more in proportion as the sun advances 
towards the Tropic ; and in the same manner, the sun 
permits it agmn to rise gradually in pwportion as it 
returns toward the Equator ; until the same effect is pro- 
duced by the power of its rays on the side of the Aatardic 
Pole. 

Taking for granted the truth of these suppositions, and 
considering them conjointly with the diurnal motion of the 
earth, it is not without reason that the Indians afiirm that 
the sun conducts and diaws along with it both the sea and 
the wind ; because, if it be true that, having {passed the 
line on its way towanl one of the Poles, the sun clauses a 
change in the direction of the earth^s axis and a depressifiiri 
of the Pole, it follows as a necessary consequence, that the 
other Pole is elevated, and that the se4i and air, which are 
two fluid and heavy bodies, run iti this declension. It fe 
therefore correct to say, that the nm advancing toward 
one Pole causes on that side two great and regular 
currents, — the current of the sea and the cuirent the 
air, which latter constitutes the Monmmn-^mmd ; m the 
is the cause of two opposite currents when it retiUlis 
toward the other Pole. 

Upon this tbeoiy it may, I think, be said that thim 
only two inain and contimy flows [flux] of the sea, one fiW* 
ibt Norihem and the other from the Sonihm Pdle ; that if 
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Clints II sm from one Pole to the otheri whieh 
pimd tliToiigh Efmpe, we should there find these two 
currents regulated in every respect as in the Indies, and that 
the temm why this regularity is not general is that the 
seas arc intercepted lands, which obstruct, break, and 
diversify their course ; in the same maimer as some 
persons allege that the usual flux and reflux of the sea is 
prevented in those seas which, like the MedUemmmn, 
stretch from East to West. According to this theory, 
it might also, in my opinion, be maintained that there 
are only two principal and opposite currents of air or 
wind, and that in regard to them the same reguladty 
would reign generally, if the earth were also perfectly an<l 
generally smooth, and similar throughout. 

Answer ihejmirih Inquiry, m to the Jertility, wealth 
and bemdy of the Kingdom (^BengaJe, 

Egypt has been represented in every age as the finest 
and most fruitful countiy^ in the world, and even our modem 
writers deny that there is any other land so jiecuharly 
favoured by nature : but the knowledge I have acquired of 
Bengate, during two visits jiaid to that kingdom, inclines 
me to believe that the pre-eminence asc'ribed to Eg^ m 
rather due to Bengatc. The latter countiy^ produces rice 
ill such abundance tliat it supplies not only the iieigh- 
bouiing but remote states. It is tarried up Uie Ganges as 
far as Pa(m, and exported by sea to Mastipatam and many 
other pofts on the coast of KommandeL It is also sent to 
foreign kingdoms, principally to tlie island of Ceytm and 
the MeMms, Bmgak abounds likewise in sugar, with 
which It tuppltes |)ie kingdoms of Galkmda and the 
Kurmdic^ where very little is grown, Jrelm and JffJopcK 
tama, through the towns of Molm and Smmra, and even 
Pefwm, hy way of Brnder-Abbad, Bengmk likewise in cele- 
bmtol its sweetmeat^ especially in jpiai^ inhalited 
by Pmkiptm, who arc i^lful In the of peepariii^ 
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mu] with wbom they are artidie of 
trade. Amang other fruits^ they preserve large mkmi^ 
saeh as we have in Europe, a certain delieale root about 
the length of sarsaparilla, that common fruit of the Indiis 
called amba,^ another called ananas , small mrobokms,^ 
which are excellent, limes, and ginger, 

Bengak, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Eg^ ; 
but if this be a defect, it is attributable to the inhabitantSj, 
who live a great deal more upon rice than the Egifpiunns, 
and seldom taste bread. Nevertheless, wheat is cultivated 
in sufficient <|naiitity for the consumption of the country, 
and for the making of excellent and cheap sea-biscuits, 
with which the crews of European ships, English, Duiek 
and Poiiupiesc, are supplied. I'he three or four sorts of 
vegetables w'hicli, together w ith rice and butter/ form the 
chief food of the common people, are purchased for the 
merest trifle, and for a single roupie tw'enty or more good 
fowls may be bought. Geese and ducks are proportionably 
cheap. There are also goats and sheep in abundance ; 
juid pigs are obtained at so Um a price that the Par* 
Itiguese, settled in the country, live almost entirely 
upon |K>rk. This meat is salted at a cheap rate by tile 
DiUcli and English, for the supply of their vessels. Fish 
of every species, whether fresh or salt, is in the same 
profusion. In a word, liengak abounds with eveiy 

* See p. 249. 

® This is the name, from the Branlaan mana or $ta$ias, of the phte- 
applc in every country where it has been introdiieed from its odjghksi 
habitat in America, except Bngtaad. This fhat i» now very tsmmaSk 
in many parts of lo«iia, especially in thofo places tlial were Fortuguw 
settlements, or came under the inflaence of that ||copk. 

* MyrobaUns, the {»eneral name then given to various diied ftwte 
and kernels exported from India frcrni a very remote period, and wWd| 
had a high repumion in the medieval phamacoperta. 

^ That is, ghee, which ts clmilieti butter. In preparing it, the 
b boiled until all the watery particles smd cwds have hem 
by repeated sklmtnings. When the li^iiid is dear oil, it is pmmd, 
a vessel to cool, which it does in a granukted Ibrm, and if ori^^taaBy 
well bdled, will keep for years withoat taint. 
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w0mmmpy of Me; mud it t» this abumliiace that hss 
induced m mmy Poriuguc^, atid ether 

ChMiemf diiven from their different settlements by the 
Jhkh^ to seek m asylum in this fertile kingdom* The 
Jmuili and Attgu^m, who have large churches and are 
permitted the free and unmolested eimrcise of dieir 
relifioni assured me that Ogauli alone contains from e%^t 
to nkie thousand ChrUtiam, and that in other parts of the 
kingdom their number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand* 
The rich exuberance of the country, together idth the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the native women, has 
given rise to a proverb in common use among the 
jp 0 riugu€$e^ EngUsht and Duich, that the Kingdom of Bengale 
has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
departure. 

In regard to valuable commodities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted with no country 
where so great a variety is found* Besides tire sugar 1 
have spoken of, and which may be placed in the list of 
valuable commodities, there is in Bengalc such a quantity 
of cotton and silks, that the kingdom may be called the 
common storehouse for those two kinds of merchandise, 
not of Uind 0 mUtf* or the Empire of the Great Mogal only, 
hut of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Eampe- 
( have been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and j 
coloured, whlcli the lIollmder$ alone export to different! 
places, especially to Jafmn and Europe, ITie Emgikh, the| 
Portugmse, and the native merchants deal also in these ) 
articles to a considerable extent. ITie same may be said ^ 
of the idiks and silk stuffs of all sorts. It is not possible | 
to conctlve the quantit;y draivn every year from Senate 
for the supply of the whole of the Mogoi Empire^ as far 
as Xdbr mid CaM, and generally of ail thia^e foreign 
mitiotit to which tlm cotton cloths are sent The sffla 
are i|ol cCttaioly so fine ns those of Perm, Sjfria, Se^, 

* in the origuMl. 
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aaid Airfvl/ but they are of ft nttich lower price; fOul ! 
know from indisputable authority that, if they were well 
selected and wrought with care, they might be mahu* 
factored into most beautiful stuffs. The Ihiick have some^ 
I times seven or eight hundred natives employed in their silk 
I factoiy at Kmsem^Bazar, where, in like manner, the Englkk 
^ and other merchants employ a proportionate number. 

Benmle is also the principal emporium for A 

prodigious quantity is imported from Paina.^ It is carried 
down the Gaffes with great facility, and the D^h and 
English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indm, 
and to Europe, 

Lastly, it is from this fruitful kingdoiiv that the best 
I lac, opium, war, ciw/, hng pcp/^r, and various drugs are 
obtained ; and buHer,^ which may appear to you an in- 
considerable article, is in such plenty, that although it 
be a bulky article^ to exjxirt, yet it is seut by sea to num- 
berless places. 

* Saida and Beirut (Beyrout), stiil great silk -producing places, on the 
shores q( the Levant. Saida, close to the ancient site of Sidon, anil 
Beirut about 25 miles to the north. 

^ One of the princijml rehncrics of saltpetre was at Chuprah, about 
25 miles (rom Patna, where the French, Dutch, and Portuguese had 
factories, 

® Ghee, see p. 438. There is still a huge exfxjrt trade in this 
article, and the followii^ table shows the quantity and value of ghee 
consigned from India, to foreign countries, from recent returns : 


men/hs, u/ Jpnl U y>ik June, 



18S9. 

1890, 

,(L 


Quantity in Mis. , . j 
Value in Rupees, . j 

469,581 

1.69,905 

611,854 

8 , 86,940 

510 >S 4 l' i 

J 

8,00,117 ■ '1 


^ On account e! the unwieldy nature of the huge vwek npde of 
dried skins (kupfak ifi Hindoftanee), In whidh it was then eajiiiricd. 
At the present time ghee is as a rule ahipped In iron *dmini ^ # 
tin canisters. 
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It ii &if U ackii0wledg«» itowever, that seWoiw 

find the air salobrioua; partloikrly near the «e«u Xhare 
was a great mmtaUtjr among the Dutch md EngSch when 
they first settled in Bengak ; and I saw in Bakmt^ two 
veQ^ fine ErngUch vessels, which had remained in that port 
a twelvemonth in consequence of the war with tfcUami, 
Slid at the expiraticm of that period, were unahle to put to 
sea, because the greater part of the crews had died* Both 
the English and Dutch now live w^ith more caution and the 
mortality is diminished. The masters of vessels take care 
that their crews drink less punch nor do they permit 
them so frequently to visit the Indian women, or the dealers 
in amc^ and tobacm. Good Vin de Gram or Canary and 
Chiras wines, taken tn moderation, are found excellent 
preservatives against the effects of bad air, therefore I 
maintain that those who live carefully need not be sick, 
nor will the mortality be greater among them than with 
the rest of the world. Bonkponge is a drink composed of 
ttme, a spirit distilled from molasses, mixed with lemon 
juice, water and iiiitmeg; it is pleasant enough to the 
taste, but most hurtful to Ixnly and health. 

In describing the beauty of Bcngak, it should be re- 
marked that throughout a country extending nearly an 
hundred li^um in length, on Iwtli banks of the G«»gcf, 

* The port of Balosof on the Orissa coast is still frequenlai by sloops 
from the Madras cojisl and Ceylon. In the Bala^^ Dsstrict were 
several coosidcrahk ports in Bernier’s time* 

^ * Botileponjg[es ’ in the A curious combination of the name 

of the diiak and the vessel in which it was brewed. ihk-Ponfis 
ink ^ iki Buimtmr: A BMtk of AW Ink : Tkt DuUmi 
ani Faii ^ Ckosis^ md ofkm ingrodienis^ a vols. Svo, was the name 
adopted In ifisa by II. Meredith Parker, a Bengal chdlian well known 
in the l^wer Province* for his lila'ary and drainalk tastes, as the title 
of a book which he wrote. BamU is still the German name for punch, 
and the alMted drinks. 

^ The Bengal arrack was held tn great repute in thms days* Oving^ 
ton, in 4 nffyngo is Sumdi m iim ¥mr liM, Loud*, 1696, says of it, 
a ntudi atiociger spirit than that of though both are 
made use of by the Mnm/kmi in makii^ pundh. 
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fkm R^e^Mehale to the sea^ k an eii4l€!ss ntimber nf 
cluiiiiielst^ cut, in bygone ag^, from that river with 
mcnse labour^ for the conveyance of merchandise and ef 
the water itself^ which is reputed by the Indiam to he 
superior to any in the world. These channels are lined on 
both sides with towns and villages^ thickly peopled with 
GemiUes; and with extensive fields of rice, eMgar, com, 
three or four sorts of ttegelabks, mmiard, eesame fmr oil, 
and small ms/lberfy-^rees, two or three feet in height, 
for the food of silk-worms. But the most striking and 
peculiar beauty of Btfigale is the innumerable islands filling 
the vast space between the tw^o banks of the Gangee, in 
some places six or seven days' journey asunder. These 
islands vary in size, but are all extremely fertile, surrounded 
with wood, and aboimding in fruit-trees, and pine-apples, 
and covered w^ith verdure ; a thousand water-channels run 
through them, stretching beyond the sight, and resembling 
long walks arched with trees. Several of the islands, 
nearest tp the sea, are now abandoned by the inhabitants,* 
who were exjK>sed to the attacks and ravages of the 
sirmcan^ pirates, spoken of in another place. At present 
they are a dreary waste, w herein no living creature is seen 
except antelopes, hogs,** and wild fowls, that attract tigets, 

^ In the original fa/iam, from which it wouki ahupi^t appear Ihitt 
the artiheial river enil>ankmenU of Bengal letl Bemiei to bciiev<> that 
the rivers themselves were canals, the work of human agenqr in tiiaiss 
past ; although further on, at p 451, he states that the pertodkal isliis 
in Bengal obviate the neoessity of cutting irr^ation canals in that 
country, as has to he done in Egypt, 

* Remains of houses and have been found In isolaied 

parts of this tract, called the Sundarhanii and yarious attetiipt% yrbkh 
have been to some extent •uecessfitl in the smthkm portion, at reckim* 
ing and cuUtvating the land have been made ffom time to time siiice 
the Eritkh aesquhred Bengal. 

* In the original, * Corsaires Franguys dc Kakim j* see p. 17^ 

* Jungle fowL in the original, mlmUt ikpmm Ri^iiier 

being apparently under the imprettioii that the jungle fowl fo |e met 
with in the Snndarbans were descended from domestic pcndliiy that 
escaped and became wiki* 
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wMiil nwim finmi mt idttiid t0 molliw* In 

timvcivsing tite Gmmgm In mall fnwfng hm% Him mml 
moda of cmveymnce among tbese isknda^ II is Iti mmxy 
piaees dangerous to limd, and great care mnit be had tfast 
the which during the night is fastened to a tree, be 
kept at some distance from the shore, for it dmstantly 
havens that some person or another falls a prey to tigers* 
Them ferocious animals are very apt, it is said, to enter 
into the boat itself, while the people are asleep, and to 
carry away some victim, who, if we are to believe the 
boatmen of the counby, generally happens to be the 
stoutest and fattest of the party* 

I remember a nine days' voyage that 1 made firom Pipit 
to OgttuU, among these islands and channels, which 1 can-^ 
not omit relating, as no day passed without some extra- 
ordinary accident or adventure. When ray seven*oared 
scallop had^ conveyed us out of the river of Pipli^ and we 
had advam^ three or four leagues at sea, along the coast, 
on our way to the islands and channels, we saw the sea 
covered wtlh fish, apparently large carp, which were pur- 
sued by a great number of 4 olpkm$. 1 desired ray men to 
row that way, and perceived tl^t most of them were lyiiig 
on their side as if they had been dead ; some moved slowly 
along, and others seemed to be struggling and turning 
about as if stupefied. We caught four-aiul-twenty with our 
hmds, and observed that out of tlie mouth of every one 
issued a bladder, like that of a carp, which was full of air 
and of a itddrdi colour at the end. I easily conceived that 

^ !*ippli {PipiHfatam of Blaeu’» map), at one time a very famous 
l)on, and the moat impomm harbour on the Orbsa coast, on the 
Subcurnaneka Biver, about i 6 miles from its mouth, the earhest marl* 
time aetthnamt of the English in Bengal, founded in 1634* on the nuns 

the Poittignese iictoiy* Owing to changes in the course of the river 
Hot me stone now retiialm to mark the spot where ihe hunout fawt tmee 
stood. It was probably here that Bernier saw the SngUdi vessds he 
menttet it p« 441, Snlmiiaieka, about it aoiks frenn the mouth of 
the rfver^^ now a mere resort for fidiitig boal% was atpo at mie tiafo a 
coiuddefifofo W of the Baksdr distdet, afkr the iecay of 
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it was this bladder which prevented the &h fiwm 
but could never understand why It thus protnided^ unleai 
it were that having been long and closely pursued by the 
dolphms, they made such violent efforts to escape^ that the 
bladder swelled, became red, and was forced out of the 
mouth. I have recounted this circumstance to a hundred 
sailors, whom I found Incredulous ; with the exception^ in* 
deed, df a Ihdck pilot, w ho informed me that, sailing In a 
large vessel along the coasts of Chim, his attention was 
arrested by a similar apjiearance, and that putting out their 
boat they caught, as w^e did, w*ith only their hands, many 
of the fish. 

The day following we arrived, at rather a late hour, 
among the islands ; and having chosen a spot that appeared 
free from tigers, we landed and lighted a fire. I ordered 
a couple of fow^ls and some of the fish to be dressed, and 
w'e made an excellent supper. The fish was delicious. I 
then re*enibarked, and ordered niy men to row" on till ni|^t. 
There would have been danger in losing our way in the 
dark among the different channels, and therefore we re- 
tired out of a main channel in search of a snug cjreek, 
w here we jwssed the night ; the boat Inking fastened to a 
thick branch of a tree, at a prudent distance from the 
shore. While keeping watch, 1 witnessed a Phefi&mmmi 
of Nidure such as 1 had tw ice observed at DeA/i I beheld 
a lunar rainbow, and awoke the whole of ray company^ 
who all expressed much surprise, especially two Portn^pme 
pilots, whom I had received into the boat at the request 
of a friend. They declared that they had neither seen 
nor heard of such a rainbow. 

The third day, we lost ourselves among the channels, 
and 1 know not how we should have recovered our right 
course, had we not met with some Poriugttese^ who were 
employed in making salt on one of the islands. This night 
again, our boat being under shelter in a small channeli my 
Portuguese, who were full of the strange appearance oh the 
preceding night, and kept their eyes constantly fixed 
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townni the beaveiiSy roused me j&om uty sleep end fmiiited 
out another rambow as beautiful and m wdl defined m ^ 
last. You are not to imagine that I mistake a halo for an 
irii, I am fiimtliar with the former, bc^mise dunng the 
ndny season at DekU, thore is scarcely a month in which a 
Imh is not frequently seen round the moon. But they 
appou* only when that luminary is very high above the 
hi^aon: I have observed them three and four nights 
successively, and sometimes I have seen them doubled* 
The im of which I speak was not a circle about the womt, 
but was placed in an opposite directiim, in the same 
relative position as a solar rainbow. Whenever I have 
seen a night im, the moon has been at the w est and the 
iVf# at the east. The moon was also nearly complete in its 
orb, bficause otherwise the beams of light would not, I 
conceive, be sufficiently powerful to form the rainbow ; nor 
was the iris so white as the hsJo, but more strongly marked, 
and a variety of colours was even discernible. Thus you 
see that I am more happy than the ancients, w^ho, accoid- 
ing to AruMhy had observed no lunar rainbows before his 
time. 

In the evening of the fourth day we withdrew, as usual, 
out of the main channel to a place of security, and passed 
a most extraordinary night. Not a breath of wind was 
and the air liecarae so hot and suffocating that we 
could scarcely breathe. The bushes around us were so full 
of glowr-worms that they seemed ignited ; and fires resem- 
bling flames arose every moment to the great alarm of our 
sailors, who did not doubt that they w ere so many devils. 
Two of these luminous appearances were very remarkable. 
One was a great globe* of fire, w’hich continued longer than 
the time necessary to repeat a Paitr, the other looked like 
a small tree all in flames, and lasted above a quarter of an 
hour. 

The n%ht of the fifth day was altogether dreadful and 
perilous. A storm arose so violent, that although we were, 
as we thought, in excellent shelter under trees, and our 
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bo«t 4 SiirefiiUy fiisteiied, yet our eable wm broken^ uni ^ 
should have been driven into the main ehaiiitel» there 
inevitably to perish, if I and my two Pofiugmm had not, 
by a sudden and spontaneous movement, entwined our 
arms round the branches of trees, which we held tightly 
for the space of two hours, while the tempest was ragii^ 
with unabated force. No assistance was to be eapeeted 
from ray Indim boatmen, whose fears completely over- 
came them. Our situation while clinging for our lives to 
the trees was indeed most painful; the rain fell at if 
poured into the boat from buckets, and the lightning and 
thunder were so vivid and loud, and so near our beads, that 
we despaired of surviving this horrible night ^ 

Nothing, hov’ever, could be more pleasant than the 
remainder of the voyage. We arrived at Ogou/y on the 
ninth day, and my eyes seemed never sated with gating on 
the delightful country through w'hich we passed. My 
trunk, however, and all ray wearing-apparel were wet, the 
poultry dead, the fish spoilt, and the whole of my bificittts 
soakc^d with min, 

Jumcer to the jifih Inquiry^ concerning the Perwdkul 
Hiung qf the Nile. 

I know not whether my solution of this fifth question 
will be satisfactoiy ; but I dulll impart opinions funned 
after having been twice a writness of the increase, alter 
having given to the subject the whole of my attentlim, alid 
after making certain observatkms in the Jndke whidh afbrd 
some facilities for the dlsqubition, which must havU been 
wanting to ilie great man who has written so Ingefdmiily 
and learnedly on tliis interesbifi^ topic, although h^ never 
saw Eg^pi but in his study, 

^ Berakr appears to have Iravdlad from HpptI to Hooghly« hot hf 
the main channel the liver, bm thrmii^ tnim diaitiieli* thoie 
who are Iwmliar with the nature of the Stutdarhan timcls wIBi be able 
to testify to the vivklneifts of the travellei^s desoripeioii of hk joiwoey- 
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t mentioned timt while tibe two Elliiopiaii 

iimliimudors weie et DehU, my Agvib# 
whofle tiiirwt for knowledge Is ineesmniv invited them 
to tiii house, and that I was always one of the 
par^«^ Hk object was to be made acquainted with the 
stale of their country, and the nature of its govemmait 
Among other subjects, we spoke a great deal about the 
source of the which is called by them AiMbik, 

"niey spoke of its source as of a thing generally well 
known, and concerning which no ime entertained any 
doubt* One of the lunbassadors had even seen it, accom* 
{MUiied by a Mogtil who had returned with him to 
HmiouAm* ITiey told us that the source of the river 
NUe is in the country of the Agms ; that it gushes out of 
the earth by two large and bubbling springs near one 
another, and forming a small lake of about thirty or forty 
]»aces in length ; that the river issuing from this lake is of 
considerable si»e, and that in its progreiss it receives many 
tributary' waters, which swell it to an important stream. 
I'hey went on to obsen^e, that this stream pursues a 
winding course, and forms an extensive peninsula ; and 
that after descending from several steep rocks, it falls into 
fi large lake, in the country of Dumbia, only four or five 
tlap' joamey from the source, and three short journeys 
from Gmdrr, the capital of Eihiopm ; that having traversed 
this lake, the river leaves it, with the accession of all the 
waters which fall into the lake ; paitaes through «Soiifiiir, the 
chief dty of the Fmges or Barberis, tributaries to tiie King 
of Eihiopm^ whence, tumbling among tiie caiamak, it 
pursues its way into the plains Meuer,^ that is, Egypt 

When the ambassadm bad furnished these particulars 
as to the source and cpurie of the Nile, I wished to form 
Mime idea of the sltuatkm of the country where the smnce 

^ Sm p f 14 ii $ef, 

* The AmMc Misr, meaidiig feddkli4*ros't» nmd, or perhaps fioiu 
the Hebrew Jfmwr, the fbiti^, reknifig to the natural strei^li of 
the countfjr. 
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is fmiiid : I therefore mquireil in whai af 4firimp 
pelatirely to Bulh-el-mmdely Dumhm is situated* But tJbejr 
could return no other answer than that it lay toward the 
WesL I was surprised to hear this observation^ especiaRy 
from the Mahometan ambassador, who ought to be belter 
informed than a Christian of the relative bearings of places, 
because all Mahometans are bound, when repeating their 
prayers, to look toa^ard Meca, He also persisted in saying 
that Dmnbia is situated to the west of Bah-el^maudel ; so 
that the source of the river Nile, according to these 
ambassadors, is considerably to the north of the equator, 
and not to the south, where it is placed by Ptolemy, and in 
all our maps. 

We inquired further of them when it rainetl in Ethiopia^ 
and whether the rains were ]>eriodical in tlmt eountrj^ 
as in the Indies. They answ'ered that it seldom or never 
rained along the coast of the Red Sen, from Smken^ 
Arkiko, and the island of Mamma, to Balh-rl-mandet, any 
more than at Moka, in Arabia Felix, on the opposite shore 
of that sea. In the interior of the country, however, In 
the province of the A^ns, in Dumlm, and the elreumjacait 
provinces, the rains were very heavy during the two holiest 
months of summer, those months when it also rains in the 
Indies, and exactly the time when, according to my com- 
putation, the increase of the Nik in Egypt taken place. 
They were quite aware, the ambassadors added, that the 
swelling of that river and the inundations of F^gfpi were 
caused by the rains of Ethiopia; and that the former 
country owxd its fecundity to the slime conveyed and 
deposited thither by the NUt. It was from thwie oreuih* 
stances, they obsened, that the Kings of Eikmim AotAml 
the right of exacting tribute from Egf^ ; and whWB #at 
kingdom was subdued by the Mahometam, ai^ its Chrlsliaii 
population became expressed and exjioscd to cveiy Si^ 
dignity, the Ethiopian Monarch had Iboiights of t^ing 
the course of the river toward the JM Sm, a measwe 
which would have destroyed the fertility of slid 
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djiilieqiicittly pwed ruinous to the countiy: but the 
pi^}ect Appear^ m gigantic^ if not impraotieiibla^ that the 
Attempt WAS never made to eany It into eaeeutlmi.^ 

All these particuhirs I iuul already been made acquainted 
with when at in the course of various eonversatimiA 
with ten or a doaen Gander merchants^ sent every year to 
that city by the King of Ethiopia for pinposes of traffic 

* This if a very cttrious version of the mediaeval belief in Europe that 
the Abyssinian King, Frester John, received a large tribute from the 
Saltan of Egypt to prevent him from rliverting the coarse of the Nile, 
Simon Sijoli, who travelled in the Levant in 1384, slates that the tribute 
was A ball of gold with a cross upon it, worth 3000 golden bexants, and 
many other references to this subject could l>e quoted, for some of which 
see Yale’s vol. ii. pp. 348' 350. lx>ndon. 

IVinled tor the Hakluyt StKiety, 1866. Ariosto alludes to the belief 
in hk Orlande FurUso^ Canto XXXtll. v. 106, as follows : — 

* *Ti» said, the Sultan, Egipt** Sovereign, 

A» Kttbject to llvB King, trihuta |Miy ; 

S'tiic* h« ilia Nila h able to rastrain 

From itt right courna, and elsewhere cause it ftray 

And Cairo, llmt atSictad, catuw remain. 

With famine, and the imrts that round it lay, 

Scna|>u« named, ljr>' those hta Empire oan, 

W« call him Freftto, or alea Prestar John.* 

TieiMi’i.E Hknev C«OKtt»'s Translatian, 
(,ondon, 1755. 

In owr own time the fea.sibjlity of diverting the Nile into the Re<l 
Sea so as to * put pressure on ’ Egypt has Ix^n several times mooted. 
In 1851 the late Dr, Bekc for^vardetl to U»rd I^almmton, then 
Secretary of Stale for Foreign Alfrura, a copy of his Mimmr m tkt 
possMlity ef dimrtin^ the teaiers &/ the AV& $0 as U praent the frriga- 
thn 

In The Thms newspaper of the 9ih Octol)er 1888 will be foand a 
letter frtjm Sir Somiiei W. Baker, in which he attributes the then 
almofimlly low state of the Nile to some * unexplained interference 
with the river,* one of the results in his opinion of the abandonment of 
the Soudan { and he goes on to reiterate his news as to the imtnetise 
importance Of the Soudan to Egypt, and the nccessily for keeping a 
firm hand npon the basin of the Nile, ‘ As an enemy in poswowon of 
the Blue Nile, and the Atbara Rivet could by throwing a dam across 
ihe empty bed * * . preveiil the necessary Bow towaidi F.gypt. , • « 
I have seen a spot, about fjo mile* from the mouth of the Atbaia, where 
the river ml^ht be defected witbotti difficulty, and be forced to an 
eastern co»r«e lowartb the Reil Sea."^^ 

f r 
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idth the vessels from the Indies^ The inferimtiaii is 
m leodiiig to demonstrate that the Nik 
only by means of the mins which fall near its sonroei an^ 
at a distance from Egj^pi. But 1 attach still greater 
imparlance to my own observations, made upon two 
gepamte occasions during the overflowing of that river, 
because they expose the fallacy of some popular opinions, 
and prove them to be merely vulgar and idle tales, the 
inventions of a people much given to sii]>erstltion, and lost 
in astonishment at witnessing the increase of a river during 
tlie heat of summer, in a eountiy^ where rain is unknoarn* 
I allude, among other conceits, to the notion tliat there k 
a certain determinate day on which the Nik begins its 
increase ; that a particular dew, called the Gonie, falls on 
this first day of the increase, which puts an end to the 
plague, no jierson dying of that disease when the GmUe Itas 
begun to descend ; and that the overflowing of the Nik is 
owing to jiarticiilar and secret causes, i have discovered 
that this celebrated stream, like other rivers, swells ami 
overflows in consequence of abundant mins, and that we 
are not to ascribe its increase to the fermentation of the 
nitrous soil of 

I have seen it rise more than a foot, and become Verj 
turbid, nearly a month before the pretended determinate 
day of the increase. 

I have remarked, in the time of its increase, and 
before the opcmifig of the ifrigation ebatmels, that after 
the neater had swollen duriiqi some days a foot or two, it 
decreaseti little by little, and then began to incfeaae anew ; 
and in this manner the river augmented or leiiieii«<l» just 

^ The great ia Western Tartary was attrihuteri to the saltpetre 
ia the ‘ The salt|H»tre with whkh these coutitries abemai 
also coatiihtite to this great cold, which k m violent that in the 

ground to three oi four feet deep they lake otit cloth qtttle fiOfOn, as 
well as piece# of ice,* H of Tti iihl0ry Tartar 
tf China. Trm ihs Frfmh tf Br$ Fkm famfh 
Tramlaiid hy ikt Mari of with m fy 

H. H. Major pf th$ Brt$, Mm. Loh^ Hakluyt Sac*, 
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m the imiiis did did net fid! neier iti ioitree* 
Hie siine thing is dhserveble in our Lmrt ; it inefeaii»i er 
dimiiiisbes in propertkni In the mins on the monntiiins 
whence ^t river flows. 

OneCi on my return from Jerumlm, 1 ascended the Nik 
from DamkUm to Chtio, about a month before the day mi 
which It is said that the falls ; and in the morning 
our clothes were soaked in consequence of the dew that 
had fallen during the night. 

1 supped with M, de Bermm, our vice-consul at Btmiki, 
eight or ten days after the fall of the Goidf. TTiree of the 
party vrere tliat same evening seiaed with the plague, of 
whom two died on the eighth day ; and the other patient, 
who happenikl to be M. dr Benrnn himself, would |ieriia}is 
have fallen a victim to the disease if I had not ventured to 
prescribe a remedy, and lanced his abscess. I caught the 
infection, and but for the Imittr of animan^ to which I 
had Imniethate recourse, it might have been seen in my 
(*ase also that men die of the plague after the descent of 
the Gornie. llie emetic, taken at the commencement of 
the disorder, perfoniied wonders, and I wm not confined 
to the housi* more tliaii three or four dav^« A Bedouin 
servant attended me; he endeavoured to keep up my 
spirits by swallowing, without a momeut*s hesitation, what 
reinainetl of the soup I was taking ; and lieing a predes- 
tinarian, he laughed at the idea of danger from the plague. 

I am far from denying that tlm flktemper is generally 
attended with less danger after the fall of the Gmdr. AH 
I maintain is, that the decrease of danger should not be 
attributed to the 6We. In my opinion the mitigation of 
the disease is owing ib the heat of the weather, then 
become inletise, wttic|i opens the fiores and expels the 
{lestlferous and malignant humours that remained con- 
fined in the body. 

Moreover I have carefiilly inquired of several or 

* Umf caUed, mhittnated muriate of antimoay. 

^ Mend nffi, the Anitik: Im a captiln of a bolt, a pilot, 
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mastpp of boats, who have ascended the Nile to the et* 
tremity of the plains of Egypt, as far as the rocks and 
cataracts. They assured me that when tlie river overflows 
the Egyptian plains, the soil of which is represented as 
nitrous and fermentative, the Nile Is greatly increased 
between the mountains of the cataracts, which it Inundates 
in a surprising manner, although the soil upon those 
mountains is not apparently impregnated with nitre, 

I w'as also very particular in making the necessary in* 
quiries of the Honmr negroes who repair to Cmro for employ- 
ment, and whose countiyv tributary* to the King of Elkiopm, 
is situated on the Nile among the mountainous tracts to the 
south of Egyjd. These negroes all agreed in asserting, that 
at the time when the Nile inundates the plains of Egypt, 
it is swollen and inqK'tuous in their own country, because 
of the rains whicli then fall, not only in their mountains, 
but higher up, in the region of Halpcche or Ethiopia. 

The i>bser\^ations made by mt* on the {>eriodieal rains of 
the Imlies, which fall during the time that the Nile is in- 
creasing in Egifpt, tlim'W considerable light upon this 
subject, and will lead you to iuiagiiie that the tnduf, the 
Ganges, and all the othcT rivers in this part of the globe 
are so many rivers Nile, and the countries eontiguotia to 
their mouths so many lands of Egypt. Such W‘ere the 
ideas which suggested themsehes to my mind when in 
Bengale, ami the following is, vrord for word, what I then 
wrote concerning this matter. 

The numerous islands in the gulf of Bengale, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, wimrh die course of ages has unitod 
together,^ and at length has joined to the continent, recall 

^ Or, as so well described in 7he Impriai GautU^r ef In^a, * The 
country ’ [t.e. the Sundarban tlistrict] ‘ is one vast alluvial plain, where 
the continual process of land-making has not yet ceased. It abounds 
in morasses and swamps now gradually filling up, and is intmectOd by 
large rivers and estuaries running from north to south. Theff are 
connected with each other by innumerable smaller channels; jioihat 
the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, rivers, and water- 
courses, enclosing a large number of islands of various shapes md mm,' 
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to my ntiiid the iii0tith8 of the river Nik. When in Egypi 
I remarked the ^ame process of nature ; and as it is often 
said} in the language of AmMle, that Egyjd h the work^ 
matiship of the Nik, so may it be observed that Bmgak 
is the production of the Gmgejs, There is only this differ- 
ence Itetween the two rivers, that the Gmge^ being in- 
comjMirably larger ^ than the Nik, it carries toward the sea 
a much greater quantity of earth ; and thus forms a num- 
ber of islands more numerous and larger than those of 
the Nik. The islands of the Nik too are destitute of trees ; 
but those of the Ganges arc all covered with them, owing 
to the four months of regular and excessive rains that fall 
in the midst of summer. Tiese rains obviate the necessity 
of cutting canals in Bengale, as is done in Egypt, for the 

* This slatcmcnf, and in fact the entire passage, is a striking ex- 
ample of Bernier’s wonderful powers of correct observation ; the 
ordinary low water discharge of the Nile l>eing 51,500 cubic feet per 
second, while that of the Ganges is 207,000; although the of the 
stream of the Kile greatly exceeds that of the Ganges, the figures being 
3370 and 1557 miles respectively. As has been so well and graphically 
stated by Sir W. W. Hunter in /mj^rmi Gauti€€r 0/ Aw/fiVt ; — 

* After the tapw of twenty oenturieft, mud the rt»« and Cal! of rival reiigiewiv, veocra* 

tion for the %ull %lires a» a chief ariide in the creed of modem Hinduism. 

, . . To bathe ^ the Ganget, especially at the freai stated festivalf, will wash 
away the ttahi ef sto ; and those who have i\tm purified themselves carry back 
bottiet of the aacred water to their lea* fortunate relaitonv. To die and be buried 
on the fiver hank b a passport to etenml bliss. Even to exclaim Gangi, Gangi,” 
at the dbtanoe of a hundred leaiptea, wit! atone for the sins connntiied during three 
previdtia Itvee, 

‘The river thu* reverenced by the Hindus desers-o their homiige by reason of its 
exceptioeial utility for agriculture and iias'igation. None of the other rivers of 
India apfmiach the Ganges in beneficence. The Brahmaputra and the Indus may 
iiave longer stnams, as nteasttred by the geographer, but the upper courses of both 
lie hidden within the unknown recesses of the Himalayas. Not one of the great 
rivers of central or Southern India is navigable in the {M^fser sense of the term. 
The Ganges begins to distribute fertsUty as soon as it reaches the plains, within 
200 miles of its sources ; and at the same point it becomes in some son navigable. 
I'henceforwmrds it rolls majesii^tly down to the sea in a bountiful stream, whieii 
never becomes a mere destructive torrent in the rains, and neiw dwindles avray In 
the hottest iummer. If Jomewliat diminished by irrigation, its volume is finthwitlt 
restored by numerous great tributaries ; and the wide area of its river-basin rec^ves 
annually a st^cient rainftdl to nkaintain the supply in cver>» part. Emhankmeiim 
ate in few places required to rmttmo its mundations, for the alluvial silt which it 
spilli oyer Us banks year by year afoids to the fields a tofHlrfWmg of iimxhaust- 
ibie If one crop be drowned ^ the fiood, the culiiyator calculates that 

his second crop will abun^ntly requite nun/ 
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purpose of irrigating and enriching the land. They i^uM 
iiideed be made with as much facility in the one coiiuitiiy 
as in the other, the Ganges and other rivers of Hhdam^f0 
increasing, the same as the A"t7e, in summer in conseqiieilae 
of the rains which regularly fall at that season. Thcflpe 14 
this difference between the two countries: that in 
no rain is known, neither in summer nor . scarcely at 
other time, excepting occasionally in a small quantity to* 
ward the sea. It is only near the source of the Nik^ In 
Eihiapm, that rain falls ; whereas throughout the Imdits it 
rains periodically in the countries through which the riven 
flow. It should be observed, however, that this is not the 
case universally ; for in the kingdom of Sapndp, toward the 
Persian Gulf, where the mouth of the Ittdits is situated, there 
are years during w’hich no rain whatever falls, although the 
Indus be greatly swollen. Hie fields are then irrigatedi 
as in Egppf, by means of hilis,^ or artificial channels. 

In regard to the wish expressed by M&nsieur 7*herenai 
that I should send you a detailed narration of my Adveii* 
tures in the Red Sea, at Suez, Tor, Mount Smai, Gidda (in 
that pretended ludy land of Mahomet, half a day's jour- 
ney from Meed), in the island of Kama ram and at Lon- 
kajfa,^ together with all the information which I obtaliieff 
at Moka concerning the Kingdom of Ethiojm, and the best 
route for entering therein, ft m my intention to gratify 
that wish when I have had time to put in order, God 
helping me, my Papers. ^ 

' the name in Bengal for an Inlet of the sea or of a litgll 

river, a creek ; the water being Imled from the kkal, and then 
tributed over the fields \y means of small artificial channelft. ^ i 

^ Kameran, now a British possa^sion, off the coast of Arahki ill ^ 
same latitude as Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. JLohda, a town bn m 
mainland of Arabia, alx)iit 20 miles to the north of the island 
Kameran. ^ 
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A lIvifoiiAifiiirii mmiied to be included in mg^ret Work, to 
rnmpkie the Map of Hindoustan^ and make kmmm the 
reomuee of the Great Mogol. 


The better to understand what follows it is uee^ssaiy 
to know the sigtiUicatiou of the following tenns. 


I. fioubah,^ that is to say, Govemment and Province. 

51. Praffia^^ that is, the chief City, Bui^h or Villi^^e 
which has many others suborclitiate to it, and where 
the Rents are {mid to the King, who is the absolute 
Lord [.Vr^nir] of all the hnick of his Empire. 

iSeriar/ that is the Exchequer of the King’s income 
from all sources [Tresors dii lioy]. 

4. Kazim^,* that is, Treasuiy. 

5. RoupieJ* the money of Uie CViuntry, worth about thirty 

iok. 

^ Sdtmhf derived from the Arabic, ongmally a heap of money, or a 
gmnairy, hence a IWince. 

^ a tract of country comprising the lands of many Tillages ; 

there ate several Paiganas in a Ziila (or Shire), and several Zillas 
go to mahe^np n Province. 

* Sirkar, mote fismiliarly ‘circar,* as the * Northern Circars.* The 
word litendly means a chief, a superior ; Bernier seems to use it in 
the sense of a tnh^diviskm oft Province in which a 'trwory ^ for rent 
colteetion waamtuided* # 

^ JSkmdm, Benner’s rendering Is the origittal meaning* It may 
alan he traiiiliited as the public revenue, the landdax or renU 

* Whidi k also Manoudit't and Tavemier^s va!iie% and makes the 
rupee then* as* jd* ; see page aoo, footnote K , 

m 
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6. tiuit is^ cme humlml tiiotifiwd* 

7. Kaurmr,^ a hundred Lecques* 


1. Jekm^Abad or Dehli is the first Smbah ; it has sixteen 
Serkars dependent upon it^ and two hundred and 
thirty Pragnas, It yields to the King 
in Roupies ® 1,9^>^5*000 

£. Agta, otherwise called Akber-abnd, is 
the second ; it comprises fourteen 
Serkars, two hundred and sixteen 
Pragmas, and yields to the King 2, 5£, £5,000 


5* I^hor has fourteen Serkars, and three 
hundred and fourteen Pragms, yield- 
ing to the King 

4. Hasmer, which belongs to a liaja,* j>ays 

to the King a tribute of 

5. Gusarate, of which the capita! is Ahmed- 

abad, has nine Serkars and one hundred 
and ninety Pragms, yielding to the 
King 

fi The Kingdom of Cmdahar belongs to 
tlic King of Persia, but the Pragnas 
wrhich still remain united to the King* 
dom of the (ueat Mogid .are fifteen, 
and yield him a rental of 

Cany forward, 


2.46.95.000 

2 . 19 . 70.000 


1 , 33 , 9^^,000 


19,92,500 

IO,6a^2,5W 


^ Lack, from the Htndostanee Mi from the Samkr it Mila, origi- 
nally meanttig a mark* 

* Crorc, from the llinclo^taliee kareK Ark h the itame Ibr loO 
crores, 

* For facility of reference tljc totals have been extcfided In this fmm, 
Bernier giving the ftgttres in words only, w bkh arc #^ciitt to add up 

* Ajmere, althoagb nominally a province^ of the Mogul Emflfc in 
Bernier's time, was also to a great extent imdcr the infioenee of the 
Kahtor Princes of Mlrwlr. It was with the object of eowaMfiM^ 
the Mogul power there, that Ajmere was made the capitfl of ^ht 
Empire during several years of JIMogir’t r«%p. 
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Brcmglit forward, 10 , 68^!^, $00 

7. Mahm eompriies iime mm 

hundred and ninety Pragmi, yielding 01,6^,500 

8 . Pi^a, or Be^tra, haii eight Serhxnt, two 

hundred and forty-five Pragnas, yield- 
ing 95,80,000 

9 . ElahoM has i»eveiileen Serkan, two hun- 

dred and sixteen /Vuga/ur, and yields 94,70,000 

10 . Hmmd comprises five SeHtars, one hun- 

dred and forty-nine Pntgnm, yielding 6$, SO, 000 

11 . Mmlim has four Serkar$, ninety-six 

Prapm, and yields 1 , 1 8,40,500 

12 . Jaganmi, In which is included Bcn^ 

gak,^ has eleven Herkars, twelve Prag^ 
nos, and yields 72,70,000 

l.*i Kmhemire has five Herkmts, forty-five 

Pragmas, and yields (sic) ^ 3,50,000 

14. Cahoul has thirty-five Pragmas, yield- 

ing a rental of 32,72,500 

15. Ta(a^ has four Serkars and fifty-four 

Pragmas, yielding a rental of 23,20,000 

Hi. Amremg^lmd, fonnerly called Ikwiet-- 
ahad, has eight Serkars, seveiity-uiiie 
Pragmas, and yields a rentad of 1,72,27,500 

1 7. I comprises twenty Serkars, one 

hundred and ninety-one Pragmas, 

yielding 1,58,75,000 

Carry forward, 20,00,00,500 

* Ey t» meant Ori&ss, the IVovinct in wlitcli is situated 

the cekbfai«4 laggemaul (for Jagannatli) temple. A tax u|xm the 
offerings at that Hbdoo ahriffc was probably rexy remunerathre to the 
Mogttla 

^ Apparently a elericat error for 35 , 00 , 00 a In a Btuidr mi dmmi 
(Keveuue Manual) of the third year eff Attiungseb, l^*SSi tpoted 
1^ Thomas, in the worh cited over leaf, the Revenue pf Kashmir is 
given as Ra aS,$ 9 ,y 5 a ♦ Sind. ♦ Berii. 
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Brought forward, 
18 * CVutrff^A, of which the chief town is 
Bmmpmr^ has three Serkars, three 
hundred Pmgnas, yielding 
19. Talengmdy^ which marches on the Khig-^ 
dom of Goikmda, in the direction of 
Maslipatam, has forty-three Pragtim, 
yielding a rental of 

20 Bagamta^^ which borders the territory 
of the Pariitgucse and the mounbiln 
strongholds of AVtw-gi, the Baja w ho 
plundered Souraie, has twelve Set- 
kars, and eight Pragfias, and yields a 
rental of 

Totai>, 


20 , 00 , 00,500 

1 , 85 , 50,000 

68 , 85,000 


5,00,000 

22 , 59 , 55,500 


Aavrdmg lo (his MemoraMdttmy witu'h / do Noi Mieve io be 
vtty exfui or end Me, ike Great Mogul has an annual revmue 
from his lands alone of more than hro [sic] Konroures ** of 
Roupies, 


Note on the foregoing Memora$tdum, 

The late Mr. Edward Thomas, F.R.S., formerly in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company in ikngat, in his ex- 
ceedingly valuable work, The RtiPenue Resmras of the Mughai 
Empire in India, from a,u. 1593 to 1707 (London, Trtibner, 
1871) estimates the value of the above return very highly, 
although Bernier is apologetic for the table itself and expresses 
his dbtrust of the grand total, which he clearly considered to 
be far too large in amount Mr. Thomas then goes on to say 
that ‘so far from any excess in the grand total, i am disposed to 
impute a deficiency, especially in the complete omission of any 


^ Telingina. 

^ The aradlc of the future Malirmtta power % * Between the aoth aid 
2i5t degree N. lAtitiide*’--*ilfefiiie//* 

^ In the or%km}, plus de deux Kmemm, the wotd Mng 

omitted. This mistake has been copied by aH Bemkr^s salMtiilinit 
editors and trandators, but see No. 5 of the SiUi^epfy* 
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mum for the Province of Bengal, and the manifest absence of 
a nought in the sum assigned for Kashmir/ I would venture, 
however, to point out that Ikmicr distinctly states (Item 12.) 
that the revenue from Bengal is included in that for *Jag< 
annaV which 1 hold to be Orissa- Rs- 72,70,000 is certainly a 
conf^»aratively small sum for the combined revenues, one of the 
Provinces, Bengal, being, according to Bernier’s own showing 
(pp. 437*446) the richest in all the Indies ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that in his time Bengal had revolted, under 
Prince Shujah (see pp. 80 and 92), and it is not likely that 
the Emperor derived a huge revenue from that Province 
during the period of rebellion. Bernier, however, does not 
tell us anything of the source from which he derived his figures, 
nor the exact period to which they refer, but as Mr. Thomas 
says * they bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, 
and allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the prior 
and subsequent returns/ it would be quite be>^ond the scope 
of the present publication to even attempt to deal tentatively 
with such an important subject as the revenues of Hindostan 
under the Moguls, but I believe that the following table, com- 
piled from Mr. Thomas’s masterly work, jmay be of consider- 
able interest to many. It would be quite possible to explain 
the variations approximately, as due to the changing bound- 
aries of the Empire at various periods, or 10 the agricultural 
advance or retrogression of the several i’rovinces, the result of 
famines or other causes. Fhc effect of the residence of the 
Court upon the nmlcrial prosperity of the favoured locality, 
as pointed out by Mr. Thomas, might also be learnt by an ex- 
haustive analysis of the Provincial totals -the latter a factor 
of prosperity or otherwise, which Bernier with his keen insight 
has not failed to notice, as may be Icaml from pp. 220, 271, 
381 and 384 of this volume. 


The Gnois PnovifiiiAL Revenues of the Mogul Kmiuiie 
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Increast^ and decreases may then be accounted for, broadly 
as follows 

1, a. Increases due to gradual consolidation of Akbafs 
conquered Provinces. 

j. Decrease accounted for by the effects of the Rebellion, 
the richest Province, Bengal, in partial revolt for several years, 

4, 5. Returning prosperity, and conquests in the Deccan, 
adding new Provinces to the Empire. 

6, The Mogul rule waning, the Marathds increasing in 
power, and incessantly harrying many of the Mogul Provinces, 
‘levying ckauik ’ and sard^smukhi^ with the altcmalivc of fire 
and sw^ord : cutting off the sources of revenue, and wearying out 
the disorganised armies of the Empire.* A. C Lyall, Berar 
Gitseiiecry Bombay, 1870, p. 122. 

^ A |>aymeiit equal to onc<Iourth, hence the name, of the actual 
revenue collections of the State, demandetl as the price for forWaring to 
ravage, blackmail in fact. In Rol>ert MalKm^s Skdrkes of 

OnmSal MaH$u'rs attd Cnsiontf^ Calcutta, 1797, will he found (plate vi. ) 
a very graphic illustration of the levying of ihauik^ entitled * Mahratta 
Pendairees returning to camp after a plundering Excursion.* 

^ The proportion of ten i>er cent, exacted from the revenues of the 
Muhammadan territories of the Deccan, in addition to the ek&uik. It 
was originally claiinctl by Sivaji as head IJismvJtk (a hereditary native 
officer who cxcrcisctl the chief |»olicc ami revenue authority over a 
district), whence the name. 





Ahitraet of the King x Ueeftce. 

By ihc Favour ami Ucence of the King, clatetl the isth April 1670, 
given at i*aris ami signed Masclaeay : The AiVwr Bekmkk is per- 
mitted to print, sell and dispose of a book entitled Memoirs ike 
Simr Bernier on the Empire of ike Great Mo^i^ and this during the 
time and space of ten years ; all |>ersons of wliatever rank and occu- 
pation they may Ik;, arc hereby forbidden 10 |>rin 4 s«ll or otherwise 
ilisjKise of any other etlitions than those of the said Sienr Hermer, or 
others which be may authorise, under a {lenalty of a fine of three 
tltrmsand /nw, and other punishments which are set forth at length 
in the letters of the said licence. 

rhe Saul Sienr Bernier has distrose^l of his Licence to Claude Barbin 
for hk benefit, in terms of an agreement entered into letwcen theim 

A*ee'k/ere*/ in ike Book 0/ ike Soekijr 0/ Booksellers *$r* Prinfen rf 
Parii, ike upk Anj^ii 1670. Sipseei, L<»VB Sevkstrk, Arn/r*, 
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Rtgardiitg Dri^dena Tragedy o/* Aureno--Zebe 


Attrciig*Zcbe, A tragedy. Actc<l at the Royal Theatre. Written 
hy John Dryden, Servant to his Majesty — is entered in the Stationers* 
Register on Novemlier 29ih, 1675, and Malone is of opinion that it had 
proimbly been acted in the spring of that year. The dramutis ptrmna 
ami plot arc as follows, from which, and from what follows, will be 
seen what [Kietical licence the Author has taken with the text of the 
History he used ; 


The olh Emcerour (in love with Indamora]. 
AueenoZkhe, hb son (in love with fiidamora}. 

Moeat, his younger Son (son of Noutmahal]. 

Aeimaj^t, (iovernour of A,^-m (in love with Indamoia}. 
Dianet, J 

S 01 .YMAN AtiAH, 

Mir Bara, 

Abras, 

ASArii Chawn, 

Fazel Chawn, 

NtH7RMAilAE,t the Emprcss. 

I N0 AMOR A, a captive Queen (of Casstmere, in love with 

Aureng-Zebe}. 

MEi.Est 9 l|»A, wife to M&mt, 

Zayda, favourite Slave to the Empress, 


JndiaH Lor<U, or 
Ommhi^ of 
several Faclions, 


Scene, in the year ibtSo. 

The Eiit}ierour, who b 70 yean of age, had been so ill that his 
tleaih was e;Y}iecied— hb fmit wwi* had taken up arms to contend for 
the Empire --AtHtng-Zebr^ who ramuns loyal to hb Father, defeats 

* Mayj wm« the wilt id itm Empenw awl ili«< ag«d yi, lti 

MaiiAt was SMh jidiia'i witfe, and lb* dkd la iSji, and ia 
twriad m Y'aj. M-any oswipdati af hotAa of litdiaa Hiwory hmm coiilmiiiM 
tH« ont^ with the ether. I'hydea has of Kvmrm avaikd hiuwrlf of a |Wprt*a Iktnea. 

*i €1 
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two of im brothers and enters Agni| but without his forces $ the 
Empefour endeavours to persuade Aureng-Zebe to resign Indsunofa 
to him^he refuses — and the Eroperour admits Morat and hit troops 
into the City, Auitng-Zcl>c is placed in confinement"— Moral falls in 
love with Indamora — Nourmahal makes love to Awreiig*Zcbc— he 
rejects her advances with horror— she, in revenge, summons her mutes 
and offers him a cup of poison — Morat enters and takes aw^ay the cup. 
This is a passage which most of the critics who have discussed this 
Tragedy, but apparently without any knowledge whatever of Bernier’s 
book, have thought unw’orihy of its Author. I do not think, however, 
that, after a careful perusal of Bernier’s narrative, their verdict will 
te generally concurR‘d in, especially when it is l>ornc in mind that 
Bernier’s mfira formed the /a/ m&fii/t nay a good deal more than 
that, of Dryden’s drama. In supjxirt of this opinion, the passage in 
question, in Act iv., is here given : — 

i is (0 drinl't enkr Morat, aitendeJ, 

A/en Make not such haste, you must my leisure slay : 

Your Fate’s deferr’d, you shall not die to-day. 

( 7'aking (he Cw/ //{>/// him. 

Noar. What foolish pity has {possess'd your mind, 

1\) alter what your prudence once design’d ? * 

Mor, What if I please to lengthen out his dale 
A d.iy, and lake a pride to co/co Fate? 
iWntr, Twill not be safe to let him live an hour. 

AUk rU <lo*t, to show my Arbitrary |x>w ’r. 

AWr, Fortune may take him from your hands again. 

And you repent ih’ occasion lost in vain. 

M&r, i smile at w hat youi Female fear foresees ; 

Fm in Fate’s place, and dictate her l>ecrecs. 

Let Arimant be callcii. 

Moral and his father quarrel— the EmjKrtour reconciles htiivself 
Aureng"ZelK:-'~thc latter iMcivts the fcjfces of Moral— Hourmahiil ih 
going to stab Indamora, but in prevented by Morat— Moral dks of hb 
wounds— IMelcsinda detcniiines to I mm herself on his funeral pile — 
Nourmahal {>oif40ns herself, and tlies mad— the Emt>ero«r rca%ns 
Indamora to Aurenge-Zclic. 

Dry den has of course taken great lilicriies wtlk history, the mmuiei 
and customs of the Indies^ and so forth, but it is [dcasing to set 
keen appreciation of the gtmius of Bernier, which it well illttSlrated 
in a passage which will be fcaiml at the ^d of the Tri^edy, Act v., 

1 Ctmpmii KmudiJUi Ar-4 Bcgifm'i coodact towor'ds fetr hruilitr BAri# when Hi* 
fans was htiDf deeidtU, m t>^ t«xx 
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mhttt Mwaft wife k alKHit to become a With thisi may be 

compafed pp. 306-315 oC BeraicrV nanativc s— 

A />w4rwww 0f Prksis^ Shp^s fplkming^ and lad^ Meleslnda in takiit, 

fmd. Ala« ! what means this pomp? 

A nr, Tis the Froceftsion of a FuiieraJ Vow, 

Witich cruel Laws to Indian Wives allow, 

When fatally their Virtue they approve ; 

Chearful in fiames, an<! Martyrs of their love. 
hid. Oh my foreboding heart ! th' event I fear ; 

And see ! sad Mtlmnda does appear. 

MiL Vou wrong my love ; what grief do I U tray ? 

This is the Triumph of my Nuptial day. 

My better Nuptials ; which, in spight of Fate, 

For ever joyn me to my dear Marat, 

Now I am pleased ; my jealousies are c/er : 

He's mine; and 1 caii h:»?»e him now no m*m\ 
tmp. Let n<» false sliow of Fame yimr reason blind. 
lud, Vou have no right to die ; he was not kind. 

Mtl, Had be lieen kind, I could n«i love have shown . 

Each vulgar Virtue would as much have dmic. 

My love was such, it needed no rctuin ; 

But c«fmld, though he sttp}»lied no fuel, bum. 

Rich in it R‘lf, like Elemental fire, 

WhoK* pureness d»x*s no Aliment fe<|titre. 

In vain you woukt lx*reavc me t>f my I-ord ; 

E'or I will die : Die is l<«j» Isase a word ; 

111 seek his breast, and, kindling by his sule, 

AdomM with dames, HI mount a glorious Bruk, 

\FxiL 

D^ivirs, in his l>ramaik Misiclianks^ lA^idon 17H4, pp. 1,57“ 15H 
v<d. iii,, i!»tyles it Dr)»den*s last and most |*erfect tragetfy in ryme * In 
ihb jtky the passions are strongly depicted, the characters were 4 k- 
cfiminated, aird the diction more familiar and dramatic than to any t4 
his |>rtH“<^ling piect». . . , 1'hc Court gri-atly encouraged lire play of 
Aureng>Zcl>e, llic Author tclb us, in his dcdicalkm, that Charles lu 
altered an inctdeftl in the plot, and pronounced it to lit the l>e&t id all 
l>ryde«*s tiageditfii/ It wa# revived in 1708, 1709, and lyai, when it 
was iicrfortned on the Uth I>eccml>ef at Drury Lane, 

Addison cotiftklered Awreng-Zcd*c’^s coiufdaltit of the viassitudes and 
disappoinimenbi of lilt, Act !v. Scene 1, the best lines in the play * 

Ann When 1 consider life, Hia all a cheat ; 

Veil fooFd wdth hc*|)t, men favour the dtedi ; 
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Twt on and think to-«iorrow will repay : 

To morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says, wc shall he blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange coueenage I none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from the dr^s of life, think to receive 
Wliat the first sprightly running could not give. 

Vm tired with waiting for the Chymick Gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Davies tells us that he had heard Dr. Johnson highly commend the 
full and pertinent answer given by Nounnahal : — 

Nmr, ’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays cnir hopes with something still that ’s new : 

Each day’s a Mislris, unenjoy’d lieforc ; 

Like Travellers, we 're pleas’d with seeing more. 

Did you but know what jo)*s your way attend, 

You would not burry to your journey’s end. 

As stated in our 1 'rcf.ice, Drydcn founded his play on the Kngli.vh 
translation, 167172, of Bernier’s Travels, and even a cursory perusal 
of his Tragedy will show many |)assages which arc mere paraphrases, 
so to speak, of Bernier’s text— a remarkable instance being met with 
in Act I. Scene i., where Arimant, Asaph Cluwn, Karel Chawn, 
and Solyman Agah are discussing the situation of affairs. In the course 
of their councils, they thus give their opinions as to the character of 
the Emperor’s rebellious sons ; — 

Asaph. The name of Father hateful to him grows, 

Which, for one Son, produces him three foes. 

Fazcl. I^amh^ the eldest, bears a generous mind ; 

But to implacable revenge inclined. 

Too o|)enly docs Love and liatreil show ; 

A bounteous Master, but a deadly foe. 

Sciym. P'rom Sujah's valour I should muc?) cxjjcct, 

But he’s a liigot of the Persian Sect, 

And, by a P'oreign Int’rest seeks to Reign, 

Hopeless by Love the Sceptre to obtain. 

Asaph. Morais too insolent, too much a Brave, 

His Courage to his Envy is a Slave. 

What he attempts, if his endeavours fail 
T’ effect, he is resolved no other shall. 

Arim» But Aureng-Zehe, by no strong passion sway’d, 

Except his Love, more temp’rate is, and weigh’d ; 
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This Afias must our molang Stste uphold ; 

!b Council cool, but ill perfonnunce bold ; 

Me sums thetr Virtues in himself alone, 

And adds the greatest, of a Loyal Son : 

Ills Father's Cause upon his Sword he wears. 
And with hts Arms, we ho{ie, his fortune liears. 
Safym, Two vast Rewards may well his courage move, 
A paroiFs blessing, anil a Mtstris Love* 

If he succeed, bis recompense, we hear. 

Must lie the Captive Queen of Ctfrjr////rm 

Which may lie com|mred with pp. 6 -ii, of Remicr's text. 


APPEN I) IX II. 

On thv identii^ * Great Magnfs diamond' 

with (he Koh-i-nur, 

Catrou states that Mirra Mula (otherwise Mergi Mola) served for 
some time in the army of the Mogul (/.r. Sh«ah Jahan) and rose to high 
command, l>ut that, disgusted with the contempt of Prince Diira, he 
entered the service of the King of Golconda, by whom he w»as appointed 
* superintendent over the customs and the traftic of the King.’ Profit- 
ing by 310 advantageous a post, and trading on his own account, he soon 
amasseil immense wealth, w hich at first he used to gain the good graces 
of his master, procuring for him as presents rarities from Europe, 
cabinets from China, and elephants from Ceylon. ‘His magnificence 
caused him to lie taken notice of at Court, and as soon as he became 
known, he attained to the first distinctions. What brought him into 
chief notice was an intrigue of gallantry, which he carried on in private 
with the mother of the King. She was a princess w ho still preserved 
her lieauty, at a rather advanced period of life. The King’s aci]uaint< 
ance wdth the irregular conduct of his mother served only to advance 
the fortunes of Mirra Mub. lie w’as sent to a distance from the Court, 
that the queen -mother might be prevented from giving occasion to 
scandal ; and the government of the province of the Carnatic w^as 
bestowed upon him. The artful Persian knew how to turn his dis- 
grace to his advantage. The diamond mine, which adds so much 
to the wealth ^f the kingdom of Golconda, was within the limits of his 
government. He consequently determined to make Iht best ^sc of 
his time. He retained for his own me the largest and the most perfect 
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of the diamonds. One, which he gave, in the sequel to thte Mogul 
Emperor^ was unparalleled in its kind. It is still the admiration of all 
connoisseurs. * 

Tavernier tells us that the Great Mogul’s diamond was obtained by 
the Amir Jiimla, from the Coulour (Kolhk) mine ( 7 ’mrv/r, English 
Trans, by V. Ball, vol. ii., p. 74). Dr. V. Ball, now Director of the 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin, but formerly of the Geological 
Survey of India, when in that country traced out by means of the routes 
given to it by Tavernier, who visited it [wrsonally, the position of this 
mine, which, known by its modern name Kollur, is situated on the 
Kistna river in N. latitude 16'’ 42' 30'', E, longitude So* s', and on an 
old route from MasuHpatam to Golconda (Haidaralwd), This identb 
bcation has since been further proved by the discovery of the remains 
of the old mining settlement at Kolhir. 

The exact dale of the discovery of the gem is not known, hut almut 
1656 or 1657 it was presented, while still uncut, to ShAh JAhan l>y Mir 
Jumla. It then weighed 756 English carats. Dr. Ball has shown 
that the carats used in his <lcscriplions of stones by Tavernier were the 
Florentine, the lightest of all carats. Vide p. 17, fmUnote 

Tavernier was invited by Aurangreb to see all his jewels, and among 
them the great diamond, which he w.as allowed to examine, make a 
drawing of, and weigli. He found it to weigh 26SJ I English carats. 
The loss III weight is thus explaineil by Tavernier (vol. i. p. 396) :'—‘If 
this stone had l>cen in Euroj>e it would have U'cn treated in a ditVerent 
manner, for some g<x»d pieces would have l^een taken from it, and it 
would have weighetl more than it does, instead of which it has Ixrcn 
all ground down. It was the Meur HoRTENSio BORGio, a \>nettati, 
who cut it, for which he was badly rewarded, b*r when it %v» cut he 
was reproached with having s[K>ilt the stone, which ought to have re- 
tained a greater w eight ; and instead of paying him for ht$ work, the 
King fined him ten tht»u-sand rupees, and would has^e taken more If he 
had possesses:! it. If the Smsr Hortf.NSIO had understood hi« trade 
well, he would have l^een able to take a large piece from this sume 
without doing injury to the King, and without having had »o mudi 
trouble grinding it ; but he was not a very accomplished diaincmd 
cutter,’ By this latter phrase, Dr. Ball, in oppositioii to a view Wd 
by Mr, King and others, is of opinion that Tavemiet meant, not that 
Hortensio might have defraudo:! the Mogul by laking off a large 
but that he might with advantage have cleaved the stone inttead of 
grinding it ; the pieces so cleaved would then have been the property 
of the M^jgul, not the i^eftjuistle of Horten&lo. This, after n careful 
examination of the original text, appears to me alto lo be the eofrer* 
reading. 

In 1739 the diamond was plundered from Aiirangxeb’* dewytlldanij 
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Mttbuniiiiad by Nadir wben he oaeked Delhi, aod earried 
it ftWEiTi with an imtneitoe amount oS other loot, to i^erskf On fkk 
beholdiiig jt he is retwrlcd to have conferred upon it the title K&k4-mlr 
{* Mountain oC light/ or Lustre), a most stti table name for the stone 
described by Tawnier as * a round **rose/* very high at one side, of 
beautiful water, and a splendid stone/ 

Dr, Ball then traces its history through the hands of Ahmed Sh4h 
Durifil in 1751, SHih Zamdn in 1793, l^hdh Shuji in 1795, Ranjit 
Singh, in t8l|» and, on the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, lo the 
custody of the British Government, by whom it was sent Jotin 
Lawrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence, having been for a short time Its 
custodian— to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, It then weighed 186A 
carats English, and Dr. l^Il ascribes the loss in weight, about 83 
carats, to mutilation, to which it was Hu!»jected as he proves by the 
marks of cleavage ap|utreiit when it v^-as received in England, and 
which took place, he lielieves, when in the iKissession of either Sbdh 
Rukh, Shah Zamdn, or Shiih Shuja, whose necessities may have 
csunxl them to have had pieces removed to finnish them %:th ready 
money. 

In 1851 the K^dk4 ru!r was exhibited in the first great Exhibition, 
and in 1852 the re*cutting of the stone was intiusted hy Her Majesty 
to the Messrs. Garrards, who employetl V«x»rsanger, a diamond cutter 
from M. Coster’s a/r/#Vr at Amsterdam. The actual cutting lasted 
thirty-eight days, and by tl the weight was reducc<i to 1061*^ carats. 
Ihe cmi of the cutting amoimied to £dooo. 


APPENDIX III. 

7iwnftrr jf i/mri/iffon of I he Prmm^k Thumt of tiw 
(hrai Mugiif 

It should lie statetl that the Gkuat has seven magitilkeni 

throne^ one wholly covered with diamonds, the i»ihers with rubies, 
emeralds, or 

The principal throne, which is pbce^l in the hall of the first court, k 
nearly of the form and tire of <>«r ai,mp-l»eds ; that is to say, it is ahrmt 
fi feel long and 4 wide. Ujwm the four feet, which are very massive, 
and from 20 to 25 inches high, are fiacil the four Imrs which supjKHt the 
Imse of the thixitie, and upon these liars are ranged twelve columns, 
which nusioin the canopy on three sides, there not Iwfcg any on that 
which facea the court. IJoih the feet and the l»rs, wbkh are more 
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tHan iS inches long, are covered with gold inlaid and enriched with 
nnineiroos diamonds, rabies, and emeralds. In the middle of each bar 
there is a large Mass ^ [Met in orig. } ruby, cut en with four 

emtitralds round it, which form a square cross. Neat in succession, from 
one side to the other along the length of the bars there are eimilar crosses, 
arranged so that in one the ruby is in the mkicile of four emeralds, and in 
another the emerald is in the middle and four Mass rabies surround it. 
The emeralds are table-cut, and the intervals l^etween the rubies and 
emeralds are covered with diamonds, the largest of which do not 
exceed lo to 12 carats in weight, all being showy stones, but very hat. 
There are also in some parts [learls set in gold, and u|>on one of the 
loiter sides of the throne there are four steps to asceml it. Of the 
three cushions or pillows which are upon the throne, that which is 
placed behind the King's back is large and round like one of our 
bcdslet's, and the two others that are place<l at his sides are hat. There 
it to be seen, moreover, a sword suspended from this throne, a mace, 
a round shield, a bow and quiver with arrows ; and all these weapons, 
as also the cushions and steps, both of this throne and the other six, 
are covered over with stones which match tlK»se with which each of 
the thrones is respectively enriched. 

I counted the large Mass rubies on the great throne, and there are 
about loS, all cabiuhons^ the least of which w*eighs too carats,^ but 
there are some which weigh apjurently 200 and more. As for the 
emeralds there are plenty of good colour, but they have many daws ; 
the largest may weigh 60 carats and the least 30 carats. I counted 
al>out one hundred and sixteen (ii6); thus there are more emeralds 
than rubies. 

The underside of the canopy is covered with diamonds and pearls, 
with a fringe of pearls all round, and alxive the canopy, which k 
a qua<lrangu far* shaped dome, there is to be seen a (>cacock with 
elevated tail made of blue sapphires and other coloured stones, the 
body being of gohl inlaid with firecious stones, having a large ruby in 
front of the breast, from whence hangs a pear-shaped pearl of 50 carats 
or thcfealx>uts, and of a somewhat yellow water. On l>oth sides of the 
peacock there is a large bouquet of the same height as the bird, and 
consisting of many kinds of flow'ers made of gold inlaid with 
precious stones. On the si<lc of the throne which i« opjiorite the court 
there is to l»e seen a jewel consisting of a diamond of from So to 90 
carats weight, with rubies and emeralds round it, and when the King 
is seated he has this jewel in full view. But that which in my ofnnion 

1 A comiptioo of Balakk^ai^ ji popobr form of becauit tliti« 

aunt Irom tlie aumeus mints on tht Vppm Oxat, k mt of the distri^» 
ttibiect to Eadaklislian. a .C. 

* Rttbttf of good unahty weighing 100 carats woehiht worth mors than 4 kaiead« 
of equal weight, hut it is pwhahle that those w*i% not ptihsct in evtry rttpect. V.u. 
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Is tile mcMil eostly thing thhi inegfiihceiit lliroiiekt ihm the twel^ 
cotfinils sufiportlng the cetiopy ere stirreimded with lieeiittfai rowe of 
|>eerifi« which ere rmind end of line weter» end weigh from 6 to to 
cerets etch. At 4 feet dtstence fr<^ the throne there 'eie lleed» on 
eithef side* two ninhrelhii, the sticks of which for 7 or S feet tn he^t 
ere covered with diemondt* ruhieB, end peerls* The tmibreltes, ere of 
red velvet, end ere emtnnoidered end fringed ell round with peerk, 

lliis k what I heve tieen eble to obsenre regerdlng this femooK 
throne* commenced by Tamkrlane end completed by ShAh iMliM ; 
end those who keep the accounts c»f the King's jewels* end of whet this 
greet wiwk has cost* heve assured me that it amounts to curie hundred 
and seven thousand !ak|is of rupees (1.^. io*70o,ooo*cxx>)* which 
amount to one hundred and sixty millions five hundred thousand /iVm 
of our money (i,r. 160*500*000).^ 

Behind this grand and magnificent throne there is placed a sineller 
one* which has the form of a Imthing tuU It is of en ova) shape of 
about 7 feet in length and 5 in breadth, tnd the outside is co%'eretl over 
with diamonds and j>earls, but it has no cano(>y. — 7>nrv/x, voL i. pp, 

38 i. 385- 
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Noie m (hr leUer (a MmneigHeur Cotheii cmeeming the 
ahmfpiUm o f the pmitmjf metah in India. 

Kiimlierless writers have treated on the subject of the buried 
treasure of Indie* among others, Tavernier, who in his account of the 
Belief 0/ the /ehiaiers t^nrhinj^ the Cmidilimt of the Soul of »mn after 
Deaih^ explains the reason fur treasure I’eing hmrdetl as follows : — 
‘There are some among them who arc foolish enough to bury their 
treasures during their Itfett me, as, for instance, nearly a!) the rich men 
of the kingdoin of Assam* so that if they enter, after death* the body 
of any poor and miseratde mendicant, they can have recourse to the 
money which they have buried in order to draw from it at necessity. 
This is the reason why so much gold and silver and so many precious 
stones are buried In Inhia* and an hlolatcr must lie |Mxir indeed if he 
has not money buried in the earth.’— Trurv/i, vol, ii. pp. 204* 205, 

All recent authorities agree in staling that within the last fifty years 

> As Dr. V. Bah hat poiatiNl out. tlivrt a{i|>c»ani to W a clerical arvor here. The 
tixuie thoukt ht io;*ooo,ooo, namely one thousand and teventy whkla at { 
of a rupaa m tha AW# would )>a««iual to 160,900,000 /ierrr, or iCi*.o3f,900| tha 
rupee hthif a*, yd, and tha /Aw it. 6d. 

' i 
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t}ier4» has beeti an enormous increase to the amount of capital lying 
idle in lndia» in the shape of hoarded treasure and in the ornaments 
used hy the people in all parts of that cotmtiy*, and one of the greatest 
of all Indian economic problems is the provision of means whereby the 
owners of this wealth could he induced to utilise part of it in such a 
way as would materially benefit themselves and others. 

Mr. Clarmont J. Daniell, the well-known advocate for remonetising 
gold in India, estimates^ that at the l>^tnning of the year there 
was ‘lying in India a stock of gold bullion wholly useless for com* 
mercial purposes, and increasing at the rate of nearly three mtllions 
annually, of the value of not less than 270,000,000 at the market, 
being proliably two and a half times as great as all the gold money 
in circulation in the United Kingdom.*—?. 249, a/, a/. 

In 18S6-87 the Indian Government was able to utilise for coining 
purposes 31,837,783 obsolete stiver coins which had been buried in 
pits and wells in the palace of the Maharija Scindia, and were thus 
cre<Uted as part of the sum forming the Gwalior Durbar loan, yielding 
interest, instead of remaining useless as they ha<l done for a very long 
period. 

Bernier did not fail to olKerve the large consumption of gold anti 
silver in India for the making of jcw^cUery, and in other articles of 
persona! adornment ; see pp. 223, 224. Of late years such a use of 
the precious metals has largely increasetl, and reliable and convincing 
evidence of this, as regards the Punjab, may be found in a recent 
account of the gold and silver works of the Punjab,* compiled hy 
Mr. E. I). Maclagan, B.C.S., who finds after careful investigation 
that the forty years’ peace that Province has now enjoyed under British 
rale has brought abotit a threefold change in the goldsmiths* trade in 
that |mrt of India, vi/. : ‘a decrease in the merely ostentatious class 
of work : an increase l>wt a concentration of the fjetter forms of orna- 
ment industry, and a large tlevelojimcnl of the simplest and coarsest 
kinds/ — /’am, 12. 

Mr. Maclagan concludes his very valualde and exhaustive Monogra|>li 
as follows : — 

The foture of Goto and Silver OawAitfEifm— ‘The use of 
ornaments ap|>ears in this country to univennl, and to roost tnindi so 
excessive, that the subject has attracted some attention from a social 
l>oint of view. The Punjibt b probably as profuse in ornainimtatkiiii 
as the native of any other part of the plains of India ; foreigners In this 
Province at any rate, such as Farsis, Baitgllls, and the likei are far 

t AHm. Am imi* the <r/ 

Cmrremey on the Cemmeree e/ the Sm^tre im the L«mdvfi. *890. 

a Memegrufih m Ike Geid mnd Sifper v/ih* PmM* Ptthiywd 

by Authority, t^horc. 
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mor« ihm the nstive Pttnjilbi In the ornamentation of them* 

fteives and their wive*. The actual amount of potential wealth that 
the native locks up in jewellery is something beyond conception. 
Europeans in dealing with the subject arc far more Inclined to uitder* 
than to over-value the amount of ornaments which a native family, in 
whatever rank of life, t^ssesses. And yet every day in large civil 
cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with wards' estates, in cates of 
elopements, thefts, Imrglaries, murders, and a thousand othef ways, 
civil othccrs are constantly living confronted with this enormous mass 
of wealth lying in the coffers of the {people. A competent authority 
guesses that in Amritsar city alone there are jewels to the value of two 
million pounds sterling. In Kulu the omainents are estimated at a 
iakh-and-a-haif ; ami the gold and silver attache<l to (idols and 

their shrines] at three lakhs. The JuUandur estimate is four lakhs, 
which is probably liclow the mark ; that of Montgomery — fifty lakhs 
— is }xissibly above it. In Jhelum iwo-fifths of the wealth of the 
district is said to be in ornaments. If w*e estimate the existing 
ornaments at twelve times the annual out turn, those of the Gurgdon 
District must lie value<l at over ten lakhs. In Dera Ismail Khan, 
at live rupees to each woman, the ornaments of the district must 
exceed ten lakhs in value ; and we should prolxibly add two lakhs 
to this estimate for the ornaments in the families of the Naw'dt^s and 
other Raises [Gentry]. In Kohit, again (proliably one of the poorest 
districts of the Province in this resfiecl], the estimate is taken 
at Rs. 800 for each Hindii family, and Rs. 10 for each Mussalman 
family, and a lakh in aggregate lor (he Nawib and other Raises; 
making a total for the tlistrici ol sevctily-hve lakhs. This estimate ts 
doulHlens an exaggeration, but even a more exact calculation would 
probably surprise us in its results. These isolated instances will serve 
letter than any formal estimate to show the extent to which the system 
is carried in the Province. 

* The main evil which is lakl at the door of this system is the loss of 
wealth. Another is the incentive to crime ; in l>era Ismail Khan, for 
instance, it has been calculated that in one year, out of 96S cases of 
burglary, houtc^breaking, and dacoity, 824 were connected with jewel- 
lery. Advocates, therefore, of economic and social progress look for* 
ward to a dimlnutioti of the stock of ornaments in the country, and it 
k not Improbable that under our rule such a diminution will take place. 
The slept taken to reduce marriage eapentes will doubtless do some- 
d^ing, though perhaps not very much, in the direction. The spread of 
F.nglwh or Anglicised education will probably do more ; for it is noUoetl 
that the classes so educated are on the whole simple in their habits in 
this respect And if anything occurs to give a general impetus to com* 
mercial enterptite and mutual confidence, opening op^mrlufiitles for 
investment, the use of oinaments nisy be extensively d«i|tntshtd. But 
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any such cititnges can only l)e mo^t gradual, and there are obstacles in 
their way. The “female vote** is one. The enormous respect for 
jewellery among the people as a critenon of respectability is another. 
And the distinctly agricultural, and the commercially unenterfmsifig 
character of the class which mainly upholds the system is another. 
There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of ornamentation dying out; 
and the position of the snmirs [workers of gold or silver jeweller)*} 
apt>ear5 a fairly assured one. European comj^tition has as yet had 
little influence on the articles prepared for native custom. False 
jewellery, except in large towns or among the very poorest classes, 
is not largely sought after. The general character of the popular type 
of gold and silver work is rough and unfinishetl ; it is more likely to 
improve than to deteriorate, and for its improvement it is at fwesent 
being left to itself.* 

Manouchi, the Venetian Doctor, from whose Memoirs I have 
frequently quoted, gives a very graphic picture of the buried treasures 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan in the following words 

*As the Emperor grew old, his passions changed with his ycara. 
Avarice took the place of prodigality. It may he said, that this pas* 
sion equalled, or even surpasse<l, all his other vices. He rew'^arded the 
principal officers of his court and of the armies by {permitting them to 
plunder the people with impunity, and as soon as the Omrhas [nV] had 
become enriched by their extortions, the Kmperor seized on their 
wealth, and appropriated to himself the spoil. In order to pi«sen*e 
with greater security the immense wealth, which tribuiet^ and eator- 
lions augmented every year, he caused to be constructed, under his 
palace of Dely, two deep caves, sup{>orted by vast marble pillars. 
Piles of gold w ere stored in the one, and of silver iti the other ; and to 
render more difficult any attempt to convey away his treasure, he 
caused, of lx)th metals, pieces to he made of so prodigious a size as to 
render them useless for the purj>oses of commerce [/*r. currency). In 
these caves Cha*Jaham passed a great part of the day, under the pre- 
tence of enjoying their refreshing coolness; but, in reality, for the 
purpose of feasting his eyes on the prodigious wealth he had accumu- 
lated.’ 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held at Calcutta on the 
3d January 1S83, the Vice-President, the late Hon. Mr. Gibbs, C.S.L, 
C.I-E., F.R.G.S., exhibited a drawing and an e$tam}mge of a ‘two 
hundred gold mohur piece * struck by the Emyieror Shah Jahan ‘ in the 
Palace of Shah Jehanabad* [Delhi, see my text, p. 241.] A.H, 1064 
[a.i>. 1653]. The drawing and estampage were sent by General Cun- 
ningham, who, in a note accompanying them, was of opinion that the 
coin was a piece used for the purpose of presentation to the Emperor ' 
by a Noble as a nuzzir (or ceremonial pimtent from an inferior to a 
superior). Manouchi*s account, which I believe has been hilheito over* 
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Ipokedi kf as will be men, somewliat difoent For a facsimile diawinf 
of tht two hundred gold mohur piece^ intrinsically worth, probabljr, 
^4|o slcrUng, sec p. 5, j 4 s, S§c. Bet^, for i8S3* 


APPENDIX V. 

Home jmrtimintM releUing to Mr, //[eiiiy] OI[utdmburgh\ 

For a long time I was unable to discover the name of tlic Translator 
of the hrst English edition, 1671*1672, of ikmier^s Travels, simply 
stated as H. O. on the title*tKige thereof. At last, when examining 
(he 1684 edition, No. lo of the Bibliography, 1 found out that it was 
Henry Oulditiburgh. 

Other investigations followetl, and at length I idenlihed the Irans* 
lator as the first Secretary of the Royal Society, By the gracious per- 
mission of the IVcsidenl and Council of that Society I was permitted to 
examine the Oldenburg (for so he spells his name) mss. in their posses- 
sion, where in a leltcr*book — M. l., and indcxctl as 62 — I found a 
transcript, 6 pp. folio, of the portion of the letter from M. dc Monceaux, 
which is printed in the first volume of the History of the late Revo- 
lution, etc., Umdon, 1671, as ‘giving a character of the lx)ok here 
Englished, and its author,’ and which I have reprinted at pp. xlix.-b. 
of my edition. 

This transcript, in a contemporary* hand, not that of Henry Olden- 
burg, however, is headed Extraid if um Left re de [ Afamteur De 
Mumemux | A Momimr Oidenb&urg Seerctaire^-^De Im societe Meyate 1 
and is dated Paris, 26th July 1670, not 16th as printed in the London 
edition of 1671, an error which has been copied in all subsequent issues. 

I am also iKirmitted by the Conncil of the Royal Society to reprint 
the following biographical sketch of their first Secretary, which was 
compiled in i860 by Charles Richard Welch, Assistant Secretary and 
Lilnrarian, in connection with a descriptive catalogue of the portraits in 
the possession of the Society ; — 

Henry OtdentntfX* Painieti l»y Ji^kuvan Che/^ b<frM &i 

BremePt 1626, died at Ckarltm, Kent, 1676. 

‘ Oldenburg descended from the Counts of Oldenburg in Westphalia, 
from whom he derived his name. He came to England as Consul for 
Bremen, an 4 on losing that appointment undertook the education of 
Lord O’Brien, In 1656 he entered as student in the University of 
Oxford, and while there made the acquaintance of those philosophers 
who originated the Royal Society. On the incorporation of this 
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Institulioa Oldenburg was appointed Secretary. He performed the 
duties of his office with extraordinary teal, carried on an extensive 
correspondence with learned foreigners, and published the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1664 to 1677, contributing largely to them himself* 
His constant epistolary communication with foreign samf$/s, sometimes 
carried on under the anagrammatlc name of Grubendol,^ led to his being 
suspected of treasonable practices, and to his imprisonment in the 
Tower. He was, however, quickly liberated. His corres]>ondence, so 
far as preser\^ed, has been of the greatest importance in all questions 
relating to the scientific history of the time. 

* Towards the close of his life he was much iHstressetl by a controversy 
with Hooke respecting the mechanism of watches, which was terminaietl 
by the Council deciding in his favour. His portrait represents him 
holding a watch in his hand, j^robably in allusion to this controversy.' 

For the following account of the Oldenburg jx>rtrait I am indebted to 
Mr, George Scharf, C.li, the Keeper and Secretary of the National 
Portrait Galler)% who, through his assistant Mr. L. G. Holland, caused 
it to be examined for the purpose, and whose description is as follows : — 

‘ A life-sized figure, .seen to the waist, turned to the right [stwlator^l, 
face seen in three-quarters to the left, his dark chestnut eyes look 
piercingly at the spectator, with a severe expression, thick aquiline nose, 
thin dark grey eyebrows, tanned complexion, fat cheeks and full neck, 
double, cloven chin, compressctl thin lips and peculiar long scanty 
dark moustaches, which only cover the middle s{>acc Inrlween his 
nostrils and up{)er lip. Mis dark auburn hair is (>arled in tile middle 
and hangs down in m;isses on each side to his shoulders. His dress is 
of sombre black, only relieved by a broad lie-down collar and cuffs of 
blue-grey. Mis right hand rests on a table holding a gold w’atch*case, 
the upper lid of which is open, by a handle ; while his left hand, dis- 
playing a ring on the little finger, is raised to his left breast. The 
shadows are very dark, and Ixickground plain dark brown.* 


1 Wh«n exoiuhiing the OWenhuTg mss . 1 cluiucctf lo fiml lb« foJlowiiig pnmge in 
the ‘office copy' of .i tetter, dated London, June joth, 16*9, and addressed lo Mf. 
George Cotton in Rome, concerning a pbiloskophkiit corfe*fK>iid«iic« And I 
would de&ire that the ln.vL:ri|«ion of your Leiters to mee may only run ihwi^—A 
Monsieur Momr. GruWndul, a Londres : No more Init »oe, and all will comt tnoit 
tutfeSy to my haod«>, than if they were directed to my owne natHMt#' A. C. 
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'itk {AM)^ presented to Abyssinian Ail)6r{ini, Moslem historian, quoted) 431 
Embassy, 139 and n. 

j)duUah Kutb-Sbih) Sultan of Gob Alexander the Great, 383, 
konda, iS #, 19 ; betrayed by Mir All Kiki a Sayidt pat to death hy 
Jumla, I 9 i 30 . Muriid Bakhsh, 100 and n, 

kkijr{Acham}f Hindoo name of *God,’ i Abah-Couly, bril^d by Aurangzeb, 68. 
325 and «. : Allah' verdi*kan {Aitwartfi Kkdn)^ 

— (The Immovable)) 347. govenior o( Patna, 77 if. 

Ukm (Acheen), in Sumatra, 203 n, Aly Merdankan {Alt Mardht KMn)^ 
\chiaptl(Aekilml)t Royal Gardens, etc., governor of Kandaliar, 184 and «, 185, 
of, 413 and n, Anthm (Skt. amra), North Indian name 

f/j/A-A'anayt Justice Chamljer, 263. for mangoe, 249 it. 

.f I rican ihif vli/nVA/w), director Ambrose, Capuchin missionary, house 

of Dutch factory at Surat, 127 w ; of, at Surat, snared by Sivaji, 188. 
R'ceival by Aurangzeb, 127, 128. Am^'Atiad {AnmadaMd), city of, 73, 
account of city of, 284 ; diflertnccs 74, r/, 
kriwecn Dehli and, 284, 285; houses ^ Am Aas (AM-A'^asU place of audience, 
of Gentile merchants in, 285 ; Jesuit ^ 259, 261, 263, 266, 268; dancing 
Chuich in, 286; Diuch factory at,4 girls salute the Mogoi in the, 274. 

292, 293 ; Tomb of Akbar at, 293/ tent of ju.stice, 360, 362, 365, 370. 

Tomb of Taj Mahal at, 293 Anatms fruit (pmc apples) preserved in 

— C hah'hest^an, ap[K>inted Gover* , Ikngal, 438. 

nor of, 66) ’ Anaporam, bfother of King of Aracan, 

— Christian Church at, destroyed . 178 w. 

Ijy Shall Jahan, 177, 287. ' Anatomy, Hindoos i|[norant of, 339. 

— ftirires* of, seiaed by Sultan Mth- Ami (Arab. a/*#fl/), itidigOi aSj «wl w. 

nimid, 61, 62. Antelopes hunted with leopards, 376, 

— Province, re\’'enuc of, 456. 377. 

Hkydam Arw^ spirit distilled from unrehned 

and w, tugar, 253, 441. 

tkiiar (Ekbur) the Great, depatiments ; — used in Bengal, 441 and <•. 
of State organiaed by, ai6 i Aracan (Rakan), punitive expedition by 

— believet tn trulb erf Chrialianity, ^ Shaisia Kh 4 n against King of, 1 74, 

287 n. \ 179, 182 and «• 

— captures CHttor, 257 n ; fb»id j Armenians, compete with !>aldt in 

of sport, 262 It. I trade, 292. 

~ encoumgea shawl industry in j ArtiUery of Auranmb, 35a, 363. 
Kashmir, 403 u, of the Megofs army, 217, aiS. 

— ~ tomb of, near Agra, 293 and it. Arts in India, conditton 6f, 228, 234 

riachiw or tiiiped silken «»#•, 139. ^ 255, 256. 

silk ituii Interwos^en with gold Askiammk (Horse aacrifiee), shield 
and silver, 120 sr, with itoiy Of thei 2|5 ». , 

O u ' .1 " 
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Assam, *ar with Rdjd of, 171*173. 

Astrolcgm of Dehli, jugglery of, 243, 
345 * 

Astrology in India, implicit belief in, 
16M63. 

Astronomy, ideas of Hindoo on, 339. 

Augans (Afghans), mountaineers on 
Persian frontier, 20$, 206, 219. 

Aureng^abad, revenue of, 457. 

Aureng'tebe (Ai4rm£w^)y son of Great 
Mogol, 5 «, 7, 10; appointed gover^ 
nor of the Deccan, 1$} invades 
kingdom of Golkonda, 20, 21 ; as* 
jares to throne of Shdh Jahin, 26. 

— gains over Sulaimin Shikoh’s 
troops to his cause, 58; arrives at 
Agra, 60 1 appoints Etbarkan gover* 
nor or Ag^ fortress, 6a ; defends his 
conduct m a letter to Shih Jahdn, 64. 
— persuades Mur^d Bakhsh to join 
him, j>7 $ wins over Mir Jumla, 29, 
30 ; advances on Agra, 33 ; crosses 
river near Burhinpur, 36 ; gains battle 
near Narbadi river, 38, 39. 

— * treachery of, to Murad Bakhsh, 66* 
68 ; bribes ofheers and army against 
do., 69. 

— — receives troops of Murad Bakhsh 
into his service, 70; bribes Rajii 
Jesseingue, 72, 73 ; gains battle of 
Khajua, 7578. 

— imprisons his son Muhammad in 
Gwalior, 83; warns his second son 
Sultan Mu^azzam, 84 ; imprisons 
Murid Bakhsh in Gwalior, 8$ ; ad* 
vances against Diri at Ajmere, 86. 

consents to Ddra’s death, 101 ; 

sends Diri's head to Shah Jahin, 
1031#. 

embassy from Usbec Tartars to, 

116 seq,\ presents aml)assadors with 
rich rmi/oAi, etc., 1 18, 120; seized 
with illness, 123 ; wives of, 126 u ; 
receives embassy from the Dutch, 127 I 

— incessant occupations of, 12^, 130; 
receives embassies from different coun- 
tries, 133; gives presents to Ethi- 
opian embassy, 1391 jllds rebttiMing 
of mosque in Abyssinfa, t4a 

— * selects preceptor for Sultan Akbar, 
144 ; receWes embassy from Persia, 
146; presmts to, from Persia, 147, 


J48 j letters from King of Persia to, 

Aureng-zebe, demeans himself to Ftrskn 
eml^y, 1 5 1 ; orders ambassador to be 
intercepted at frontier, lA { reception 
of his teacher Mullah SaH hy, 154; 
discourse on classical (Arabic) educa- 
tion of youth by, 155-161, 

panioned by Shih Jahdn, 166; 

correstxmdcncc between, 166 w, 167, 
t6S ; on the duties of kings, 168 ; at 
war with Assam, 17M73} orders 
Sultan Mu'azzam to kill a lion, 182, 
183; rewards Mah 4 hat Khin, 183. 

— appoints governors of provinces, 
186 j cashiers Ncjabatkan, lA $ ap- 
points Sivaji a 190; forgives 
Be^um Sahel), 198. 

journey of, to Inhere, 350 e/ mj . ; 

body-guard of, 352 ; travelling car- 
riages of, 370. 

entry into Kashmir, 391, 39a, 

embassy to, from Great Tibet, 422. 

Dryclen’s Tragedy of, 465-469. 

Ava, attempted capture of, by Chinese. 
235 and ff. 

Azam Khin shoel>eatcn by Shih jahan, 

53"* 

Azam, Prince Muhammad’s son, stcaK 
Murid Bakhsh’s weapons, 68 n. 

Azo, fortress of, captur^ by Mfr jumla, 

*72, 173- 


Bab • EL • MANDEL (Bab • el • Mandeb), 
Straits of, 2, 3» 4^’ 

Baganala, revenue cf, 458. 

Bagntguer [BMpMgar)^ City of, 19 

Ba^t (Sultan £^azid l. of Turkey), 
167 and ». 

Balasor, Fort of, in Orissa, 441 and «. 

Bak$s (Bakkktha() rubies, 473 and //. 

Ball (Dr. Valentine), History of Koh i 
nur diamond by, 470, 471. 

Balouches, mountaineers on Persian 
frontiers, 205, 206, 219. 

Banyane, name applt^ to foreign 
traders, 164. 

— * Gentile merchants, lioi*e» of, in 

AgmiStBs. 

Hanyan-tfees In India, 309 0^ 

BanummAi^ (BofnMu/ai^ mosque and 
sacred stone at, 414, 41$* 
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Mamies for fifljrmcnt 

of moimt 3|6 iukI n. 

BfttMo recdvei transfer of 

flints of pitbll^ikm from Bernier, xxL 
Bassora, embassy from Prince of, to 
Annu^eb, 133. > I 

Btstian Consalve. Set Sebastian Gon* j 
sales Tibsou | 

Batavia, governor of, co-operates against j 
pirates of Chittagong, s8o, iSs, ; 

— governor of, ia8 «♦ 

BmtfJ {Stuidia), religion of, 33d and n. 
Bawan, Sacred Spring at, 410 and n, 
412 n, 

Bacar-bread of Debit, 354 and $1* 

Bam dealers, 43 and i». 

— ^ in camp ot Great Mogol, 365, ' 

BicAm { ynknu)t the preserver, 342 I 
and n. | 

BMmushk^ cases of, presented to Au- j 
rangseb, 147 and 

Begnm-Sabeb, daughter of Great Mogfd. 
5, II et siq.% amours of, 12, 13; re* ; 
ferred to, 21, 2$, 57, 61. 

— ^ influence of, over Sh^h Jahin, 63; : 

conflited in fortress of Agra, 64. 

— presents Aurangreb with precious 
stones, 199. ! 

— ~ builder of a Serai near Delhi, 280, 1 

2$l. I 

Beig (Bey) of the Red Sea, i «. < 

Bmier (Bhimbar), town of, 385 n\ 
description of, 390 and n ; Bernier’s 
Journey from, 405 seq. 

Benares, schools of, 334, 335 * 

— temple at, 341 n, 

Beojgal, fertility, wealth, and beauty of 
kingdom of, 437 #/ siq * ; sugar pro* 
dum in, 437 ; fruit in, 438 ; fowls, , 
ik J Jesuits in, 439 ; cotton and silks 
ofp 440; salt^tre, 440; export t 

of i 

wines used in, 441 ; islands of, 442 J 
Bernard, French phy»iciaa at Court of, ; 
Jlhlnglr, 2^4, 275, 

Bernier (Francois), birth of, xix ; 
baptism of, ik ; European travels of, 
ik i matriculates at MontneUlcr, xx ; 
takes hti degree, tA $ tends Gassendi 
In his last uliiess, $k ; visits Egypt, 
and has the plague, lA: sails for 
Surat, iA. $ summary m!nwn travels, 
fA, and xai. 


Bernier, quiti Grand Cairo, ii de- 
tained at Gidda, tA t teaches llokat 
2 ; arrivei at Surate (Surat), 

at Marseilles, xxi; recelvmi licence 
to print, iA, $ transfers r^ts in his 
book to Claude Barbin, t'A ; vints 
England, $A ; death of, M., and xxii ; 
legacies bequeathed by, xxii | dedica- 
tion of hk book to King, xlv, xivi *, 
epistle to reader, xfvii ; bibliography, 

XXV 

account of army of Ddid, 47, 48 5 

account of battle of Samd^h by, 
49.54 ; comments on, 55 

remarks on capture of Agra by 

Sultan Mahmoud, 62, 63 ; on c^uct 
of Sultan Mo’azxam, 85. 

accompanies Ddri in his flight, 

89, 90; detained l)y ‘Koullys,* 91, 

92. 

account of reception of Usbec 

> ambassadors by Aurai^zeb, 1 16 rsy.; 
on habits of the Ustos, 119-121 ; 
bravery of Usbec women, 122- 123; 
receives ambassador from Abyssinia, 
1 38 ; promised a xebra skin, 144 ; com* 
ments on the upbringing of princes, 
144*146. 

on philosophy of the Hindoos, i6a 

account of kingdom of Kandahar, 

183 seq, I obtains copy of Histoiy 
of Kashmir in Persian, 186. 

— returns to France, 198 ; Letter to 
Colbert, 200; account of Mtgol army, 
209.220 ; in service of an Omrah, 213. 

on wealth and income of Great 

Mogul, 221-223 ; on slavery and sub- 
jection of the peasantry* of India, 225, 
226, 230 ; on neglect of tillage, etc., 
226, 227 ; on enslaved condition of 
Egypt, 227, 228. 

•*- — on neglect of education and com- 
merce in India, 229i ^3t>t sale of 
governments in India and Persia, 
230-232 ; on degraded coflditkm of 
Turkey, 234 ; Letter to Monsieur de 
la Mothc Ic Vayer, 239-299. 

-- — compares Delhi to a miKlary cn- 
campment| 246 ; on meat and bread 
of Dehli, 250, 2511 on living 
in pehli, tfa ; tastes wine at Amen* 
Abad and Golkoiida« iSu ; on price 
of wine, t{3 ; on naflva painiets, 235. 
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liemier, on flattery the Hindoos, 
a64» J65 1 account of seraglio, 267 ; 
account of throne of great Mogol, 
268, 269 ; describes elejmant combat, 
276 m. ; account of chief mosque, 
the Jaitia Ma»id at Dehli, 278 se^. 

— account of Agra, 284 et seq. ; on 
the Jesuits and their missions, 286. ! 
289 tt seq , ; description of mausoleum , 
of Taj Mthil, 293 €t itq , ; Letter to ; 
Monsieur Chapelain, 300-349, 

on two solar eclif^s, 300-303 ; 

account of festival of Ju^eroaut, 304, ; 
305, 306 ; widow burning witnessed | 
by, 306-315 ; witnesses mnerat rites 
on the Ganges, 316; translates Des- I 
cartes into l^ersian, 324. j 

on religious bodies and lieliefs of j 

Hindoos, 325 stq, ; 

— ^ questions Pundits on nature of ^ 
Hindoo gods, chronology, etc., 341* ! 
345 ; on doctrines of Hindoos, 346* * 
349 ; Letter to M. Chapelle, 3^9 u. 

first letter to Monsieur De Mcr- 

vcilles, 350-357 ; equipment of, 353 ; 
second letter to Monsieur Dc Mcr- 
veilles, 358-382. 

the league (//tu/) of, 367 » ; loses f 

his way in camp, 368, 3^. i 

third letter to M. de Mervcilles, j 

38^, 384 ; description of l-,ahorc, 384 ; , 
foutih letter to M. de Mervcilles, 
385 ; fifth letter to M. dc Mervcilles, ; 
386, 387 ; crosses river (.‘hinab, 
and n ; sixth letter to M. de Mcr- 
veilles, 388 ; seized with illness, ik 

seventh letter, to M. de Mervetlles 

389; suffers from intenre heat, 

390 ; eighth letter to M. de Mervcilles, 
390-392 ; ninth letter to M. dc Mer- 
veilles. 393 et seq . ; on lieauty of 
Kashmir women, 404, 405 ; accrnint ? 
of journey from Bhiml^sir to Kashndr, 
405 et seq, 

aos-e» Ratan Mountains, 406 and 1 

n ; crosses Pir PanjM P*w», 407 it j 
siq . ; visits sacred spring at Bawan. 
410 and », 41 1 ; on ortgtn of, 412 
and w, 4t3; visits gardens of Achi- 
bal, 413; visits gardens of Vernag, 
ih. w, 414 ; vLits shrine and mosque 
at Baramula, 414. 

— talcd part in lifting maed stone 


at mosque of Baramuhii 415, 416; 
visits Wular Lake, 4t6and n ; account 
of bubbling springs 417, 418; visits 
Lake Gungabal, 418 and o; ac- 
count of kingdom of Kashw, 426 
seq, $ on Jews in Kashmir and China, 
429 and Uy 43a 

Bernier, on pertcxlical rains in India, 431 
et seq . ; on regularity of currents of 
the sea and winds in Indies, 434 ti 
seq. : on fertility, a^ealih, and beauty 
of jBen^^l, 437 et seq, ; witnesses a 
lunar rainbow, 444, 445. 

caught in a storm, 445, 446 ; on 

periodical rising of the Kile, 4^ rt 
seq . ; illness of, in Egypt, 451 ; 
account of revenue of Great Mogot. 
455 it seq. ; alistract of the French 
king’s licence to print his travels. 
461. 

— letter to Monseigneur Colbert, 
note on, 473 seq. 

Beths (Vedas) religious hooks of the 
Hindoos, 325 and w, 335 ; on the 
creation of the world, 328 and tt. 

Betel [Piper bitely Lin.), 13 h. 

Bet^U (Betel) cheated to sweeten the 
breath, 283, 364. 

Hhadur-Kan [Bahddur Kh^n\ condticb 
IMrd through streets of Delhi, 98, 
99 - 

Biap^ (Vyipnka), all pervatUng, 344 
and #, 348. 

BiblHigfaphv of Bernier's Tremh ainl 
9fh«f w»*rKS, XIV uq* 

Bider {Bidar) capturira by Aurangiitel). 
22 and w, 1^7 w. 

Bikstkiy Paihan water-carrier, 207 #t» 

Btikk (Biiimi)y * By God.; 1 53 a. 

Bisrisguer ( yt/ajmm^r}y kingdom of, 
193 n. 

Bokhara {urongi (Alfi BokhtmK 118 

Heukpmqe (puneb), of Bengul,44l ami 
at, 

Brahma, the clernil aeative power, 
3280. 

Brami of Pi^i, rrueUies of, 2|4 and n 
235* 

Bcampitir {BurMttpur)y city of, 3* ^ i 
river, ciossed by AumtigKeb tt, 3^ 

Buddhists of Tilict, sects of, 4^3 »• 

Boming of wklows, accoont of custom 
of, 306-315. 
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Bmk (k«vei«»ii<i Fttkr), 6» 7 n; fiHitreiftt 641 ocnMI of sending 

flltends on Ddrd in km list moments money to Diri, 64, 

101 244f 289. Gmh<>Jehanf refuses Aprangreb certidn 

jewels 127. 

Caioul* (Kabul), Mir-Ktn appointed arrogance of Persian ambassador 

governor of, 1^. to, 151-153. / 

revenue of, 457. outwittwi by Neik-nam-Kan, If5i4 ; 

Calil*u 1 lah-Kan commands Ddra's right pardr>ns Aurangzeb, 166 ; letters to, 
wing at Samugarh, 48 ; treachery from Aurangrcb, 167, 168. 

of, to DIrd, 52-54; shoebcaten by punishes Portuguese of HiiigliH, 

IMii, 53 ; offers bis services to Au- 176, 177 and n; demolishes churches 
rangreb, 56 ; urges Diri’s being put at Agra and Lahore, 177, 287. 

to death, 100. | death of, 198 and n. 

Campof Great Mogol, number of people \ city of Jehan Almd built by, 241. 

in, 380, 381. Set Dehli, account of the city of, 

Candahar, revenue of, 456. ! ~ — encourages dancing ^rls, 273, 

r Candeys (Khandish), revenue of, 458. 274. 

Capuchin missionaries in India, 289, — invades Little Tibet, 421 ; attempts 

Caste, divisions of Hindoos into, 325, amquest of Great Tibet, 422. 

and w. Ch<iA-}miar{Shahiamat% cmniTyhotise 

Caiay^ name of a country other than • of Mogol, 283 and u. 

China, 155 11. country residence of Aurangieb, 

Caucasus mountain range, 395 11. 351. 

Chali A^m {A'AwdJa lays {SAa/amiir) Garden^, Kasiimlr, 

siege to Castle of Surat, 28 and w ; ; 399 and », 40a 

cautions Murid Bakhsh against Au- | Chah-Navaze-Kan {SMAmwm A'jhrVr), 
ningzeb, 32. j father-in-law of Aorangzeb, 73 ns ; 

C hah- Aim {Skdk the Great), 1 receives Dara at Ahmadabad, 74; 

King cd* Persia, 150^. < l)etrays him to Aurangzeb, 87 ; slain 

— trees planted liy astrologers of, | in battle of Dcora, ik 

182, 183. I Chamdara, city of, captured liy Mfr 

Chah-Hestkan {ShUsta A'iWw), uncle Junda, 172. 

of Aurangzeb, 13 «. ! Chat>clain, letter from Bernier to 

Chah-hest-kan {Mista A'/ 4 d«), uncle j Monsieur, on customs, etc., of 
of Aurangzeb, promotes his views, i Hindoos, 300-349. 

I Chapelle (Claude-Emmanuel Luiilier), 

— appointed governor of Agra, 66 ; , letter to, from Bmiier, 349 «* 

urges Diri% being put to death, | Chardin, celebrated French traveller, 
too. 312 n, 

nominated governor of the Decan, ? Chatigon (Chittagong), pirates inhabi- 
etc., 174, 188 ; undertakes expedition ’ tanis of, 174-176. 
against King of Arakan, 174, 179^/ Chatresalc (Ai/d CMaiiar Sdl), com- 
sm . ; wins over pirates of Chittagong, mander in DirAN armv at Saiii8garh| 
fei» 182, ^ I 48; kiiltwi in the liatilc, 51. 

Ch*dt-|rhan the great ; Ckanik levied by Maralhls, 480. 

Mogol, 3, 4 «; has secret corre- j Cheetah, hunting Icoparrt, 375 and ». 
aptidence with Auratiirzeb, 16; re- Chehr town of, 427^ 

fetred to, 21 ; illna* of, 24, 25 ; re- Cherapet Aii), chief of the 

ferred to, 33, 34, 37, 41, 42, 43. Bundelas, ^ and n, 

proposes assuming command Cherif of Mecca, embassy 

against Aurangzeb, 44; influenced frmn, to Aipnmbi 133 end 

Berum Sdhib, 63$ delivers up CAtrfy fliwworks used to 

keys m Agra, 63; conflned in the separate ekpbaiits, 277 sh 
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Oiias (Shkhs)| Mogul courtiers of ihe 
sect of, ao9» 21 1. 

Qiins, Tartar conquest of, 121 u* 

China and Matchine ( Tfkini ti Mai- 
rkifu^ l$6 M 

China- wo“d (China-root), 425 «- 

China, first settlement of Jews in 429 
rf. 

Chittor, captured by Akbar, 257 m, 

Christianity, favoured by Akbar and 
Jahingir, 287 and n. 

Christians in India, irreverent behaviour 
in churches of, 292. 

Chronology among the Hindoos, 343. 

Churches, at Agra and Lahore, des- 
troyed by ShAh jahan, 177, 287. 

Civet, horn filled with, sent to Aurang* 
*eb, 13s. I 37 » 144 

Colbert, note on licmier’s letter to, 

473 • 

Comory {Kumdrty Comorin), Cape, 23 

€<man {Camcrifi)^ Cape, 192 if. 

Compass, mariner's, used for purposes 
of divination in China, 244 /». 

Constantinople, beauty of view of, 286. 

Ciftoiiai (Grand Provost), guards 
mounted by, 369. 

Caurs (Kurs) or Standards carried on 
march, 371 and n. 

Cow held in great respect in India, 
326. 

Cranes, manner of hunting, 377. 

Currents of the sea in the Indies, 
r^ularity of, 434 rey. 

Dabir court ofikiat. j 

20 «. « 

Dacca, capital of Bengal, 171, 181, and 

n, 

D’ Acosta, Joseph, Sujwior of the 
Jesuits in Agra, 288 «. 

Damascus Cutlasses, presented to 
Aurangreb, 148. 

Danechmend- Kan( Da$tishmandKhAn)^ i 
Persian merchant, 4 10a 

— apiKiinted governor of Delhi, 186. 

— - studies of, 353. j 

— endeavours to convert Bernier, ; 

414- 

Daoud'Kan, cotninander in army of 
Sulalman ShUo^, S9Attd it 

Ddnl (/?M son of Grctt ! 


I Mogol, 5 «v, 6, 7 $ suspects Aurangaeb 
10; appointed governor of CabottI 
and Moultan, 15; reigns with his 
! father, 15 «, 21, 25. 

! Dara, concerned in death of S^ullah* 
Khan, 23, 24. 

assembles two armies against his 

brothers, 34 ; numliers of, 43 ; dis- 
suaded from attacking Aurangaeb, 
44 ; reasons for attacking, 45 ; takes 
the field against Aurangseb, 46, 47 ; 
bravely of, at Samfigarh, 49, 50* 

defeated, 54 and #1; marriage and 

family of, 57 w, 103 w ; departs with 
family for Dchli, 57, 58. 

advances on l^ihore, 70 » 

refuge in fortress of Tata- Imkar, 71, 
73 ; Euro|>ean gunners in army of, 
73 ; admitted into city of Ahmada- 
bdd, 74. 

quits Guaarate with army, 85 ; 

advances on city of Ajmerc, 86 ; 
defeated at battle of Deori, 88 ; re- 
treats to Ahmadabid, 89; retreats 
again to Tata-hakar, 91 ; made 
prisoner l>y Malik Jfwan, 96, 97; 
delivered to Aurangzeb, 97, 

conducted in disgrace through 

streets of Delhi, 98, 99 5 confined m 
garden of Heider-Aliad, loo; mur 
dere<l by a slave, loi, 102 ; bcn*i 
carn «<1 to Aurangaeb, 102, iO|. 

Mttlla Shdh, spiritual guide of. 

154 «. 

U|mnishads translated into Pei 

sian liy authority of, 323 n, 324. * 

Heresy of, 345 w, 

referred to, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34 

35 » 37 » 41* 4a, 64. fiS* 

Daufet-Abad (£hwUiMd}, fmt of, 19 
« ; Aumngptb to reside tt, 24. 
yja/i curdled milk, 3^ and w- 
war*cry of Mir Jtim^ 7 ^* 
I>ecain, nroverbtA) saying anent the^ 
197 ami n. 

Dedication to King of P'rance, alv, 
xlvf, 

Drd Mfmrf, lord of ten Acw«ml 
horse, 2fa. 

Delhi (Dehli)r Diwicdii»eiMi*lfem, ap- 
pointed fovmof of, i86. 

— iccoitni of city of. Mi ¥ 4 #* 
Fortificathmi of, 2424 mdel 
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a4J| a57*2SS ; garden and iquare of, 
243 ; Batar held in sqoarc, f^« ; 
ar^es and naerehanu* i)ouse» in, 
245 ; thatched cottages in, 246 ; dres 
fii^uent in, 1^. 

Delhi, dwellings of Omrahs in, 246,247 ; 
comtraction of houses in, 247, 2^ ; 
shop of, 248, 249 ; fruit market of, 
249 ; confectioners' shop in, 250 ; ; 
b^ers in, ; flesh meal sold in, ib,^ 
251 ; fowls and fish in, 25J, 252. 

price of wine in, 253 j Seraglio 

and royal apartment in, 256 and n ; 
statues of Kajas Jaim^ and Patta 
of Chittor in 256, 257 and w ; streets 
in, 24S» 246, 257i 258; canal in, 
257. 258. 

•— place of audience in, 259, 261, 263. 

— sacked by Nadir Shih, 269 «; 
Throne of Great Mogol at, 268, 269; 
Mosque, the Jama Masjid, 278 $eq. ; \ 
Serai of, 280, 281 ; population of, 
281, 282. 

— country around, extremely fertile 
283 ; compared with Agra, 284, 285. 

basar bread of, 354 and », 387; 

water of, 355 ; distance from Lahore, 

358. 

- — province of, revenue of, 456. 

Oeme (Z7d/d/), Gentile Broker, 188, | 
189 ft. i 

Dcltbkan {Di/er 35 n ; plun- j 

ders Sulaiman Shikoh's baggage, | 
60. I 

Deora, Battle between Aurangreb and ; 
mra at, 87, 88. 

Dmiu {Di4ia/t)^ an incarnate deity, 
causa eclipes, 303. 

DtiiMSt sun, moon and stars called, 

359. 34» ; mature of the, 344, 348. ; 

Pgim (Amb,/>iwi), evil spirit, 217. | 

Dptgms ( of Hindoos, 343 and 

ft, ■' 

Diamond, Great, of Great .Mogol iden- ! 

tical with the Kohd-nur, 469 471. ; 

Dianet*Kan appointed governor of 
Kashmir, 

Dtdar-Kan, principl eunuch of the 
Seraglio, amours of, 131; murdered, 

Doctors of Goa, 338 n% 

Douaadeh Hnaaty, lord of twelve thou- 
sand hone, 212. 


Dm liamyt lord of two thousand 
horse, 2x2. 

Diyden's Tragedy cf Aunng-Zih^ 465- 


Dib grass {Cymdon Dmiylm^ 382 
and n. 

Dutch, teach Murid Bidchsh militafy 
mining, 31, 

lay embargo on Golkonda mer- 
chant vessels. 195, 196. 

fiiciories of, in Agra and Lucknow, 

292 and n ; trade of, 293. 

Silk ffctory of, in Bengal, 440. 

Earthquakes in Kashmir, 395 n , 

Ebuhe or Ethiopia, embassy from King 
of, to Aurangzeb, 133; prsonnel <M 
embassy, 134; plundered, 137 ; re- 
ceived by Aurangzeb, 138, 139. 

Edipscs witnessed by Bernier, 300 ; 
caused by an incarnate deity, 303, 

Egypt an enslaved country, 227, 228. 

Eudtka (AzkdaAa)t dragon insignia, 
266. 

Elabas (/Mbai), Allahabad, victory of 
Sulaimin Shikoh near, 36 and it, 

Mir -baba appointed governor of, 

x86. 

revenue of, 457. 

El Bahrein, Persian Gulf, j^eail flshery 
at, 204, tt . 

Elephants, combats between, 276, 277, 
278 and n. 

Emasculation of eunuchs, 131, X32* 

Embargo laid on Golkonda merchant 
vessels by Dutch, 195, X96. 

Embary {Amirt\ Murid Bakhsh con- 
fined in an, ^ ; Sultan Muham- 
mad confined in an, 83. 

Emir-Jemht [Mir Jumla, Mir Muham- 
mad ^aid Ardastml\, 16, ti uq.^ t6 
n ; betrays King of Golkonaa to 
Aurangseb, 19, 20. 

presents the A>4-t-AWr diamond 

to Shih-Jah^n, 22 and n ; pretended 
imprisonment of, 29, 30. 

joins Aurangzeb at battle of 

Khajua, fK 5 7^ * 

against Softan Sujah, 79 ; goes into 
vanter quarters at Kajms^M, 8i« 
defettaSultan Snjidt, 1691 creat^ 
principal Amir, ijt t coimnned tn 
Govemmi^t of llengd, ik 5 oflbred 
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managasimit of war against Assam, 
171 ; d«ath of, i;3, 

Eskrdo capital of Little 

Tibet, 427 and ». 

Etbarkan appointed governor of fortress 
of Agra, cruelty of, to Sb 4 h 
JaMn, 135. 

Ethiopia (Abj’ssinia), no coined money 
in, 139* 

— Polygamy in, 142, 143 ; numerous 
children of king of, 143, 

— Account of source of Nile by 
Ambassadors of, ^7 sea. 

Eugencs( Ujjmn^ UJeiM ) (tne Nerbudda), 
crossed by Aurangxeb, 36 n. 

Factory, Dutch, in Agra, 292, 293. 

Fairs held in the royal seraglio, 272 and 
n 273 ; opposed by orthodox ^loslcms 
273 «• 

Fakir of Ih'r Panjdl Pa^^s, 432, 410, 414. 

Fakires (fakirs), religious devotees, 

317, 318, 321. 322. 

Farfftdn (concession), obtained from 
Aurangzeb by Dutch, 127, 129, 

Faaelkan appointed Grand Chamber- 
lain, 186, 

Feday-Kan(/}</n/ fCkdH)^ foster-brother 
to Aurangzeb, 124 n. 

Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, travels of in 
Pegu, 234 n. 

Feringhees of Chittagong, 182 H. 

Ferif^hi mahal^ Frank’s quarter at 
Lucknow, 292 n. 

Flud (or Fiudd), Rol>crt, Physician and 
Rosicrucian, 346 n. 

Fra-Joan, an Augustine monk, rules in 
Sundeep, 179. 

Franguis {Fi»ifrgkets]^ 3 «. 

Ff^an^isfan^ name for Europe, 155. 

Franks allowed free access to palace in j 
time of Jihiingir, 274 n. \ 

French, superstition of, concerning | 
eclipses, joo, 301. "1 

Fruit imprted into India, 203, 204. ; 

Fruit sold in Dehli, variety of, 249, 250. ! 

Galeassrs, half-decked boats, 109 //. 

Galleasses of pirates of Chittagong, 175, j 
* 79 » , 

Gamst Raja of, 395 ! 

Ganges water for use of Mogul, aai «, I 


j Ganges water, carried on march, 356, 364. 
j _ funeral rites on the, 315. 

I account of river, 453 w, 

I discharge contrasted with that of 

> the Nile, 453. 

Gassendi (Pierre), teacher of Bernier, 

I XX, 1 . 

I (rarmm {Bavam\ wife of Siva, 342, 

; Genkh (Camsk)^ son of Siva, 342. 

I Gcntils (Gentiles, Gentoos), 3 n, 
Gentiles bum their dead, 315, 

believe in transmigration of souls, 

326 ; resj>ect for animal life, ik ; 
daily prayers and ablutions of, 327 ; 
Trinity of, 328, 329 330 ; doctrines 

of, 330 334. 

Geography, knowledge of, among 
Hindoos, 340. 

Ghee, method of preparing, 438 w ; 
export of, 440 1/. 

(iillcs, Personne de Rolierval, French 
mathematician, 301 «. 

Gion-kan {MtUik Jhmn AyyM)^ terri- 
tory of, 95 n \ receives Daii, 96 j 
raak^s him and his son pritoners, 96 
n, 29 ; receives title of Bakhtiyar 
Khan, 99 n ; asassinated, 104. 
Girolamo Cardan, mathematician, 319 
n. 

Gladstone (Right Hrm. W. E.), quoted 
on education in (»reck, 158 «, 

Goa, doelof» of, 338 n. 

(jokl in India, quantity and me of, 223, 
224. 

Gold aliuorption in India, note on, 

^ j^. 

I Odkonda, coinage of, to l>ear the arms 
i ofShiih.jahiin,2L 
; — kingdom of, preserves its inde- 
pendence, 193, J% 2og } pays tribute, 
194 ; practically ruled Auiangieb, 
195 ; debased cdfnagc of, 196, 

Queen of, accused of tmmmraUty, 

Gondar {Gmndar)t capital of Aby«Jtnra» 

2 n. 

Gcsrf.Kmi (Ghml fCMn^h) bath ipom, 
265 and m \ private audiences hiM iw 
lA, 266 and 

Gmi-khii§^r 49 {Gukhm Fm% 346 rr, 

34$, 

Gmrt£ki{Gmn)^kxmd(t 06 * 
€mm^Bit^ 0 n (Gufa^burprl^, UMwee- 
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Imrccii, 263, 267 ; attend on Mog^d, * Biksikt (wak3'*€arrkr}| 

aSo. 200^; ballad of, 207. 

Gmm^Birdm^ dionrim with maces, Gmarai^ (Gujeral), memtt of, 456. 

371 ; assist in huntings 37S. Gu'aHor, Dm and bit soasconined in, 

Gmiit dew in Egypt called, 450, 431 ; ^7 n> Kultan Muhammad confined in, 

disease caused tw, ifi. 53 ; MuMd Bakh»»h confined in, 85 ; 

Governments solo openly in India, state prison of, 106 n, 

Persia, and Turkey, 230-232« 

Gram! Bakchis {Mi> Bakkshi)^ title of, 

conferred on Mahmet-Emir-Khan, Habech (Habesh), Arabic name of 
171 and «. i Abyssinia, 2 

* Gland Prevost dc la campagne,* 188 «. : HahUkhon^ sweepers or scavengers. 
Great M(^ol, a Mahometan of the sect 1 313 w. 

of the Sounnys, 208 j a descendant j Haidar Malik, abridgment of Kashmir 
of Tamerlane, 209 ; armies of, 209 ; history by, 393 «, 
cavalry of, 211. ■ Hakim l>aoud, medical attendant on 

^ horsemen in army of, 216, 217 ; Shih Sufi i., 100 n. 
foot soldiers of, 217, 219 ; artillery of, Haoud (Oudh), revenue of, 457. 

217, 218; provincial army of, 218, Harvey, discoverer of circulation of the 
219 ; camp followers of army of, 219, blood, 324 «. 

220. Haryptrbti {Hari ritrbat)^ verdant 

horses and elephants of, 221 ; ser« ; mountain, 398. 

adio of, 222 ; income of, ik ; officers : Af<ixwi;r ( Ajmere), revenue of, 456- 
m state of, 230 j court of audience of, j HiUkipul^of Elephant’s Gateway, 106//. 
261 ; receptions held by, 261, 266; | travelling chair of Great Mogoi, 

procession of animals and cavalry be- 370. 

fore, 262, 263 ; adulation before, 263, i Hawks kept by Great Mogul, 377 n, 
264, lord of a thousan<i horse, 212. 

standard of the, 266 ir. : Heat tntense on the march, 385, 389, 

— ceremony of weighing the, 270 ; Hethl Hamry^ lord of seven thousand 
large presents to, from Oinrahs, 271 ; horse, 212. 

repairs to |tma Masjid to pray, 2 & 3 . Heir, the King sole, of those who die 

— journey of, 10 Lahore, 350 m his service, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

- — artillery of, 352 ; tents of, 359, 360, Hens with black skin, 25 1 and #1. 

3^ ? furnishings of tents of, 362 : extent and fertility 202 ; 

motlc of travelling by, 370 ; field absorption of gold and silver in, 203, 

sy»orts of, 374 stq , ; varies direetkn supplied with copper and spices by 

of entering camp, 382. Dutch, 203 ; obtains lead from Eng- 

— revenues of Provinces of, 456 c/ ' land, ik ; broadcloths from France, 

; gross revenue of, at various ib,\ hoises fiom L^bec, clG, #A 

perils, 459, — fruits imjxirtcvl into, 203, 204 5 

— the Kc>h 4 *ndr identical with the imports shells for money from Mail- 

great dkntiind of the, 4^-471 ; ac- dives, 204; and>cTgris from Maldives 

count of peac^Jtk « hrouc of, 47 1-473. and M* aamldque, A ; slaves and ivory 

Great seal of Aurangreb, 125, from Ethiopia, ik\ musk and por- 

Great Tibet, arttmpled conquest of, by celain from China, lA • f^»carls from 

Shih Jahin, 422; emba«>y from King til- Hah rein, r A ; de^thute of mines, 

of, to Aurangae^s 422 205 ; ha*dshitis of peasantry of, /A ; 

Guergnon, capital of Aisam, captured . petty ^oye^eignties of, on Persian 
M Ir lumk, 172* frontiers, 

Guinea-worm caused by impure water, — tpumtily and use of gold in, 223, 
355 «!, 224t stat# of arts ln» 228 $ imSverm 

Goniabal btke, festlvil hdd at, 418 w, ignioiance|n^ 229$ neglect com- 
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iueK«) ; sale of governorships in, Jehan*Gu)rre 0 dh 4 ngirh * Cohqneroi of 
230. «JI. the World/ 3, 5. 

travdlin^ — allows Portuguese to settle at 

of governors in, 236 ; administiation of Hdghli, 1 76. 

justice In* 236-238, heat in, 240, 241; allows Europeans free access to 

diseases in, 254; fine workmanship palace, 274. 

in, 254, 255 ; workmen tyrannised by favours Christianity, 287, 288. 

Omrahs, 256. animals hunted by, 379 n* 

Hindoos, superstitious practices of, i death of, 401 n. 

during an ecli{>se, 301*303; bclievetl Jdapaur ( faldiinr’Nahir\ town of, 
to be caused by an incarnate deity, i 292 n, 

Jdl, festival of Juggernaut, 304- 306* JifneliKaJa Jaimai) of Chiltor, statue 

widow burning among t he, 3 o 6'3 14. of, in Dehli, 256, 257, 

philosophy of, 337, 338 ; ignorant Jesseingue {Rtijd Jai Sin^k J\ Coun* 

of anatomy, 339; knowledge of astro- sellor to Sulaimin Shikoh, 34 and «, 
nomvji^. ; ignorant of geography, 340. 35; referred to 71 ; bribed by Au- 

Horses of Taitary, ii8w. rangreb, 72, 73; gains over Jessom* 

of Great Mogol, 363. j seinque to Aurangteb’s side, 06. 

— branding of, 243. i intrigues with Kaja Ratche against 

Howdah (Arabic hatidaj)^ note on word, j Bara, 91. 

53 used by Murid Baksh, 56 «. 1 takescommand of army in Deccan, 

Hunting by the Great Mogul, manner i J90 ; dies at Burhanpur, 191. 

of, 374ivy. j Jessomseinguc {Rii/d Jmwm 4 Sinih). 

Hyeman ( IViwr/f), embassy from King j Mahiriji Jaswant Singh ; defeat 
of, to Aurangzcb, 133. of, at Narbada, 39 ; disowned by his 

wife in consequence, 40, 41 ; referred 


India, Muhammadanism never thor- 
oughly established in, 40 n. 

— Southern, united under Rararas, 192. 

periodical rains in, 431 tt set/. 

regularity of currents of sea and 

winds of, 434 r<5t/. {See Hindoustan. ) 

Isaac Comnenus, King of Cyprus, 105 «. 

J ACHEN ( Vaskm), Jade, 298, 422 «, 426. 

/afer-kauijdfar A’hdn)^ Prime Minister 
to Aurangzcb, 271 n. 

appointed Governor of Scimie, 

186 and n. 

Ja^anmt {Ju^emaut)^ the festival of^ 
3 <H» 305 » 306. 

— revenue of, 457. 

Jah’gkm, lands assigned to Omrahs 
for salary, 213 ; meaning of, 224. 

Jamdhar ( yama-dkdra)^ or dagger, 
67 «. 

Jmguis (Jogif F(35g2), religious sect, 
216 and «, 319. 

Jekm^Abady near Dehli, built by Shih 
Jahdn, 241, See Dehli, account of 
the dty of# 

revenue of, 456, 


to, 71. 

. — plunders liaggage of Aurangaebs 
rear guard, 76 ; raises strong army, 
85 ; gained over to Aurangreb, 86. 

recalled from Deccan, 188. 

Jesuits in Agra, 286 ; invited there and 
maintained by Akbar, 286, 287 : 
; oppetsed by Shih Jahin, 287 and n 
favoured by Jahangir, 287, 289; 
missions of, 289, 290 &eq. • 

in Bengal, 439. 

Jews in China, first seuknient of* 4^9 
I n ; in Kashmir, 430 ; in Cochin,^! n. 
l/kelum river, Kasht^ft 397 ^ 
j Jhdm^ rope-suspenston bridges Tibet, 
I 42c n. 

Jmerkfii ( YeierkMud)^ town of, 427* 

< Jou^, Bernier*s birthplace registered in 
! archives of parish of, xk. 

! Kackeb (Persian for AW/jw/a), son of 
I Marichi, 393 «♦ 

j account of kingdom of, 426 

stq^ 

Kactiemlrt (Kashmir), Dlanei^Kin 
appdnled governor of, 186 ; 
hiitories of, ik 
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Kidiemtnsi entry oCAttmiigtebiiito»jQi; Kmm (Arab. Kakm\ co 0 m, m 
account of| J93 ; earthquakes Kmini (Khmdm)^ treasury, 455* 

in, 395 n. \ mountains of 396 ; anb Kikchem^ dancing dris, 373, 374. 
mais of, ii> j rivers of, ib , ; capital KettJe*druins {nm^aks)^ presented to 
< 3 f, 397 ; fruits of, ik ; poets of, Abyssinia embassy, 139 and #» 

— ^ shawl and art industries of, 403, KhiH Khdn, hlaorian, quoied, tg w, 
403 ; form and compleaion of people aS », 36 m, 37 w, 39 w, 4^ 53 ri, 

404, 405 ; trees and plants of, 54 n, 56 pr, 87 n, 91 w, 102 n, 103 n ; 

4od; tribute of districts of, 419, 420; on mock trial of Murid Baknsh, 

caravan routes from, to Katay, 435, 108 «. 

426 ; Jews in, 430, 431 u. on correspondence between Au* 

^ . revenue of, 457. rangreb and Shih Jahin, i66 n. 

A Wir or Judges, 325, 337, 263. A'/tas Maha!^ tower in Seraglio of 

KadjoU^ {KhAjtla)^ Wttle between Dehli, 268 and 
Aurangteb and Sultan Sujah at, 75* Kichery {Ke^eru\ native dish, 152 n, 

78, I — ^ bow prepared, 381. 

K&km {Khakan\ Chinese Mongol Kichmiches {Kishmuh\ stoneless 
title, 430 n, i raisins, 119 and n, 

KaJiane besieged by Mir 1 Kehat'kan^ muster-master of cavalry, 

Jumla. 24, 28. 243. 

Kalil-ullah-Kan slaughters governor Koh-i-nur diamond prcfenled to Shah- ^ 
and garrison of Tata-hakar, 104. Jahin, 22 and w. 

— ** appointed governor of Lahore, ^identical with the ‘Great Mogul* 

186. diamond, 469-471. 

Kalb [Kkal) inlet of sea or river, /C$ia K&tuKeddim {Koh'bKutab-ud- 
454 tt. din\ temple of, 283 and n. 

Kaluet'kandi place of jirivy council, A^rrtiA, whip used hy Omrahs, 328, 
361. 252, 256, 

Kanmrapu (Kameran), Lland of, 454, AWa- wfmtrr, between Dehli and Agra, 
and n, 284 n, 

Aamles (KAanais) folding screens, 360 Koullys (Tamil robber peasantry, 
and n, 361, 366. 88, 89 m ; assail DM, 91. 

Kandahar, captures and sieges of, 184, Kotir&ur ( Hind A'tfrur), a hundred 
i 85« Lacks, 456. 

Kam-samm {KhaPisamaa) ‘Grand Koun, insignia of royalty, 266 and //. 
Chamberlain,* 186* ' 


Kargmis {Kkargahs), folding tents, 359 
and «, 362. 

Kmrdtanap (Kharkhanahs) artisan'^ 
workshops, 258 n, 259. 

(amates (Kamatic), li Royaume de, 
17 If. 

Kammmm of Dehli, account of, 280, 
aSi. 

t&rman-Sirrahs in India, 233. 

Casern- Ran (Nmmk Kasim Khdn 
fmdnf), 37 w; flies from field at 
iLattle near the Narbadi, 39. 
|<ir-laifqyr, rooms formed of odo^Tfer- 
Imis roots, 247 and w. 
ptay, eamvan routes from Kashmir 
to, 425, 426 1 the use of the name, 
427 «. 


Ladak, polyandry in, 421 «. 

Lahore, church at, destroyed by Shah 
Jah 4 n, 177, 287. 

Kalilullah-Kan, appointed gover- 
nor of, 186. 

I Labor (Lahore), Aurangaeb**? journey 
to, 350 rry. ; distance from Dehli, 

358. 

! situation and description of, 383, 

384. 

revenue of, 456. 

Lanka Island, stone with Persian in- 
scription found on, 416 n ; mosque 
on, 417 f ^ 

Lapb-lasulii 118 #• ' 

Lasker-KaUi appointed go\*emor of 
Patna, ill. 
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(Hind La^h)^ a hundred thoU' 
sand rupees, 456. 

* Lemonade * 0$^ in Dehli, 255 and ». 

Lifi^Hhmrt^ doctrine of, 344 and «. 

Licence to Bernier to print and sell his 
Travels^ 461. 

Lion hunting, by Great Mogul, 378, 
379* 

Little Tibet invaded bySh 4 h lahiin,42i. 

Lord, Henry, Anglican chaplain at 
Surat, 333 «. 

Lmih&ya {Lffhiia\ town in Arabia, 
454 and n, 

Louvre, Paris, com[detion of, 286 tt. 

I^icretius, De Kerum Natura^ quotetl, 
3«4» 315 «• 

Lunar* Rainbow witnessed by Bernier, 


Maturas (Mathura, Muttra), city of, 66 
and n* 

ancient temple at, 284* 

Mausoleums of Aklrar and Taj Mahal at 
Agra, 293, 294. 

Mecca, Ka’bah of, 133 w. 

MeAmku {AMd-/>a*a}^ Siva, 342. 
Mtkak or Seraglio, fairs held in the, ’ 
272 and I#, 273. 

Melon> highly esteemed in India, 249. 
Merveilles, liernier’s first letter to Mon* 
sieur de, 350-357 ; second letter to, 

358*382* 

third letter to, 383, 384 ; fourth 

letter, 385 ; fifth letter, 386, 387 ; 
sixth letter, 38S ; seventh letter, 389 ; 
eighth letter, 390, 391 ; ninth letter, 


393 

Mtkiiemhr (Meghdainbhar), travelling , 
litter of Great Mogol, 370; used by 
MacHATE, ^lascate (Muscat), chief j Raushan Ara Begum, 372. 

town of Om 4 n, 73 //. 1 Mir-baha, watches Diri, 71 j l>esieges 

Maclagan (E. I).), on use of precious j fortress of Tata-bakar, 93. 

metals in India, 474 s&q. ! appoinletl governor of Klabss, 186. 

MahMrtUa^ shield with story of the, 1 Mir*Kan apfxjintetl governor of CaWiI, 
25 J I 186. 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpu% | Mit^tnantil (Grand Quarterniaater), 

7 37 «* duties of, 365. 

Mahmet Emir-kan, Mir Jumla's son, Mir Shikar^ ‘Grand Master of the 
retained at Agra by Aurangieb, 80. ' Hun?,’ 182 «. 

created Grand Master of Horse ; Mir ul-Ornrah, title of, conferred on 

17 1 ; befriended by Aurangzeb, 173. | Mir Jumla, 171 ; conferred on Shaista 

Makm (Malwa), revenue of, 457. i Khin, 174. 

4 /disr^wr (Mangoes), esteemed in India, ' {M/fvki/am)^ drierl fruits, 

249 ; origin of name, ik tt. ! 438 and n, 

Mamir&n (Mamiran uChim\ i\n\g, ] Mina Kajd, .SVc Jesseingue, 34. ^ 

426 n. Mtrm-Zulkarmin embraces Christian * 

Mansebdars (Mansalxlarh), comman- \ ity, 287. 
ders, J9 n. j Meniere (Motighyr), town of, 80 if. 

I>atd horsemen in service of MoiaIxtbJCaii, governor of Gaboul, 70, 

Mo^l, 21I, 215 ; pay id, 21J. ; 95, 

everdng salutation of King by. i appointed governor of Gu|ertl, 

266 ; attentl on Mogol to th#» Mosque, i 183. 

280 ; in square of Delhi, 282. ; Mcdiuf gold piece, note on a two liun- 

tents of, 367 ; accomi^any Mogol dretl, 476 477. 

on march, 371. . Mohtirs called 6>/if AVn/ik, 60 0* 

MaperU {MM-kraiaya)^ total dlsiolo- Mm$mt (kt tog h. 

tion, 347 and «, .w Praleau Moka, slave-markct of, 13^. 

Marshal Turenne, 55 and n. Monreattx the younger (M. fetter 

Mascarenhas (Dom Phdippedc), Vice* j from to Hfenry] Otuldiobm^l eon- 
roy of Goa, 17, 18 «. j certiiiig Bernier a book, 

Massipttam(i^izi»^>ar4sm^ •Fiihtowni/ j Montfea Krek, Gentile Mertt Smat, 

nz 0 . 189#!. 


444» 445‘ 

Lynx employed in the chase, 375 tu 
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Monsoon* wind of indin, 436. { Saheb« {xnsoned bf Siudi*Jal)^ 13, 

Mof»d*Bnkche (MnrAd Bwhsh)^ icm of | 14. 

Great Mof^ol, 5,i«, 10, if ; apfxyinted j Neik*nam*Kan evades the Kingbecom* 
Mvernor of Oiijemt» 15 ; unites with { log his hek> 163, 164. 

Aurangeeb, 27, aS ; instructed in • Nej^atkan cashiered by Anrangaeb* 
mining by Dutch, 31. ! 186, 187. 

„ — wounded at of Satnitgarh, Nejam-Cmh (Nimm Sk&h) conquered 
51 ; kills R&jii Rim Singh Kautela, by Mogol, 193 and n, 

5a ; arrives at Agra, 6a Nerbudda {NarbaM) River, 37 n ; 

— ^ advised to stay at Agra, 66 ; plot liatilc fought at, 38, 39 ; river ranks 

against by Aurangrel), 66*67 » made second to Ganges in religious saiic» 

a prisoner, 68 ; conhned in an tity, 4a n. 

embary {amar/}^ 69 ; imprisoned in Nile, source of the, 141, 142. 

Salimghar, 69. ! account of pcric^ical rising of 

— imprisoned n (iwalior, 85 j fetters 1 the, 446 s^. ; low water disclmrge 

of, 105 n ; mock trial and execution . of contrasted with that of the Ganges, 

of, 108. I 453 «• 

Mosoue, the Jami Masjid, account of NH-ghaux (Nilgau) blue cow, 364 and 
275 « ; manner of hunting, 377, 378. 

Mothe le Vayer, letter from Bernier to, Nour-JehaH-Begum(AwJya^dwi?c^w 
239 299. wife of Jilhingir, 5. 

Moultan, revenue of 457. Xoar-Mehallc {Ntir Mahdl)^ wife of 

Muhammadanism, principal sects of, S. 1 Jihangir, 5. 

never thoroughly established in 465 //. 

India, 40 n. Nur-i'chasm waterfall in Kashmir, 407 

a pernicious lielief, 291. and tt. 

Muhammadans firmly Ijelievc in their 

doctrines, 290, 291 ; respect of, for Ogouli (Hdgkli)^ Portuguese settle* 
Christ, 289. , meat at, 176 and 

Muhraitib 4 -mahi\ insignia of the fish, | Oldenburg iOuldin burgh), Henry, first 
266 n, j P^ngUsh translator of ^rnier, notice 

Mullah Sal^, teacher of Aurangzcb, * of, 477, 478. 

reception of, by Aurangzeb, 154 ; ! Omrah (Utmrd)^ plural of Arabic Amir^ 

Mullah Shdh* spiritual guide of Dari, j 4 ». 

154 n. ‘ Omrahs, names assumed by, 6. 

Mimtaz Mabll, daughter of Asaf Khan, unite with Aurangzeb, 65; in- 

511. . ^ comes of, ik 

— • wife of Shih Jahdn, 465 w. i in service of Mogol, 210, 211*21$ ; 

Murat (Chodja Moraad), a Christian ^ military grades of, 212 j pay of, 21 3 ; 

merchant, 134, 135, 139, 140. i splendour of, 214 ; ornaments of, 224, 

\ attend on King twice daily, 265, 

NAbtna, daughter of Sultan Parwez ^ 266. 

married to IMrd Shikoh, 57 w. ! ceremony oT weighing the, 270 ; 

— r* 103 If. ; large presents from, to Mogol, 271 ; 

Mnfi<f^),drum j attend Mogol to Mosque, 28a 

room, 260 #f. ; tents of the, 366 ; maimer of 

{NoMraA kAamb)f tent for i travelling of, 371 ; present purse to 
trumpets* 163 and «. i Mogol on entering camp, 382. 

{Naiif Skt. a leader, i Ormuz (Ormus), captured by Persians 

193 If. I and Englislli 180 «. 

Nater, a slave, muiders Dira, loi, 402, J Otuldi»ba»ghJ HfenryJ, Letter to, frwn 
187. M, de Mofi^ux, the Younger, con* 

Nmerkanj Persian steward of Begum | cerning B«i|ier*s book, xlix-lL 
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Oxiodon (Sir George), chief of English Pifli (Pippli), Port on Orista coast, 443. 
Factory at, fSa r/. Hqmdam (Hindi ffk>dm% spitocms, 

use of, aSj* 

Padre, name applied to Roman priests, Fin^pet^t {Hr JPanjdi)^ mountain 
323 lit pass, accident at, 407, 408 ; Falcir 

Pagyst lackeys or footmen, 373 and n, on, 409, 410 ; meaning of name 
pain di Gatusse^ 2^0 and «. Plr Panjil, 409 «* 

Painting in India, ideas regarding, 255 Pistok, value of a, 271 11. 

and «. Plie ( Plica Polmka), disease called , 3 l 4 

Paleky (Ptilki)^ a palanquin, 14 w. PoUa {Paja PaUd)^ statue of, in I>ehli, 
Palefy of King, 214. 256, 257* 

— used by ladies of Seraglio, 372, Polyandry in Ladik, 42I «. 

used by Omrahs, 283. Polygamy in Ethiopia, 142, 143. 

l^anda (I^randhar), sanitarium for Portuguese Missionaries favoured by 

European troops, 192 and n ; fort Sultan Sujah, 82. 
surrendered to Mogul, 197 and o. Portuguese purchase slaves from pirates 
Patan (Lddi Pathin) dpasty of Delhi, of Chittagong, 176. 

24 IT, 94. Patisi^ poison adminiftered to princes 

Patans of India, Race of, 206, 207 and in state prisons, 106, 107 «. 

», 210, 21 1, 223. Pragm (Pargam)^ a tract of -country, 

Palequts (Arab. al-battikh\ water* 455. 

melons, 250 and n. Pralea (/Va/uye), 347 and ». See 

Patna, Lasker-Kan appointed governor Mapcrlt^. 

of, 1 86. Prester J ohn, and the ri ver N ile, 449 «. 

— revenue of, 457. Pnnee Cond<^ (I^uis de Ikmrbon), 55 

Peacock throne of the Great Mogol, and «. 

account of, 471*473. Purandhar, sanitarium for European 

Peasantry of India, slavery of, 225, 226. troops, 192 ; fort surrendered t<» 
Pecquet, famous Frencn anatomist, Mogul, 197 n, 

324 «. Puram {J^rdnas\ religious books, 

P^, cruelties of Brama of, 234 and pt, 335 «, 336. 

235 * 

Pmhe-kanis (Paish>khanak)^ double set Rack {Pakshasas\ giants, 339 «, 
of tents, 359 and «, 360, 366, 368. Rage-Mehalle (Rd/makdl)^ town occu- 
Peking, Jews in, 429, 430. pied by bultin Sujah, 81 ; abandoned, 

Pelau (Pers. Palao), a Muhammadan 82; Mir Jumla in winter quarterslit, 

dish, 1 21 n. 82* 

(Aiwf/Zr), 337, 338, 341, 342. Ragipous (Rijpdts), devotion of to 

Penge Hazaiy^ lord of tivc ibousan<l Jaiwant Singh, 39 ; meaning of the 

horse, 212, 213. name, ik j accustomed to the «•« of 

Persia, embassy from, to Aurangieb, opium, 39 j bravery of, in battle^ 40; 

146, 147 ; presents of, to Aurangreb, custom of animtii^ their faces and 

147, 148. bands with turmeric, 52 w. 

contemptuous speeches of Ambas military occupation of heredllir)'’ 

sador of, to Shtt jahin, 151-153. J08 5 in Mogol army, 209, 21a 

governments sold openly in, 232. Rains in India, account of periodiah 

Philosophy of the Hindo^k, i6a 431 

337» 33®- Kaias. power and riches of the, j208* 

Philosophy, schools of, in India, 336 Raksm. Sh Aracan. 

and «. Raemycm, shield bearing the story 0f* 

Physic, Hindoo books on, 338, 254 w. 

Pkqmdmt (Hind. piMdn\^ a spitoon, Ram-pyre fmtrm of, '0 

214 and If. Sm Pi^edms. Ram-ms, King of Southam Indht, Ip* 
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Kiunieiiij^e RouU^ {I^djd Rdm Singh San Thami($t Thooui&* Mount) Fortn* 
commAnder in amy of gueie settlement at, 196. 

Diri at Samiigarh, 48 ; killed by Sanim^ Moslem religious sect, 316 
Mtirdd Bakbh, 51, 5a. Sarddsmukki^ lax levied by Marathis, 

lUna Sanga, * £in|>erorof the Rajas/ 20S. 460. 

Kantipore (Ranthambhor), state prison Sarmet, Fakir named, decapitated by 
of, 107 «• Aurangscb, 317. 

Katan Mountains and Pass, 406 ff. Sarr-i-Asrdr^ Persian translation of 
Rau (Rohu), river hsh resembling carp, Unanishads, 323 n, 

252 and If. Sayurghal, lands given for benevolent 

Kauchenara< Begum (Rau$han>Ar 4 -Be' purposes, 374 n, 
gum), daughter of Great Mogol, 5, | Scales, insi^ia of the, 267 n. 

14 ; informs Aurangseb of plots [ Schall (Father Johann Adam), German 
against him, 65 ; urges Dint's being ; Jesuit in Peking, 429 if. 

])Ut to death, 100, , Shindy (Scinde), Jdfar Khan appointed 

illicit amours of, 132, 133. \ governor of, 186 and «. 

ambition of, 351. ■ Sea in the Indies, regularity of currents 

mode of travelling of, 372, 373, of, 434 se^. 

Says (Arab. rdi>), captain of a boat. | Sebastian Gonrales Til)ao, chief of 
451 ; an overflow of Nile, 452. , Chittagong pirates, 178 and n. 

Revenues of Provinces of Great Mogul, : Alexander the Great), 

45 ^ 385^ 

Rivers, commonly without bridges, 380. < Scimi*^cr bW/w-^Aar), Murdd Bakhsh 
Roa (Father Heinrich Roth), Jesuit ! conmied in, 69. 

missionary, 329 w, 330, Stnd’kmry {Sandfohan), sacred spring 

Roger, Abraham, flrst Dutch chaplain | of, 411, 412, 414. 

at PuUcat, 334 n. Sengsafed {Sangd safaid)^ ‘Whitestone, ' 

Rosewater, cases of, presented to j 418 1», 419. 

Aurangreb, 147. * Sepe Chekouh [Sipihr Shihh\ son of 

Rotas(A’tf>^/djr^r 4 ), slate prison 01, 107 w. i Dari, 9611, 97; conducted with Dira 
Kaupit (Rupee), value of a, 200 w, 223 I through streets of Delhi in disgrace, 
w, 26 q h, 455 * I 9^1 99 ; poisoned, 107. 

Kouzinoars, paid cavalry in service of Seraglio at Delhi, account of the, 267. 

Mogul, 211, 215, 216 ; diflerent fairs held in the, 272 and /*, 273. 

duties of, 2 16. modes of travelling by ladies of the, 

Kicstiin*Kan Dakny (Dakhani), com* 371, 272; penalty for approaching 
mands Diri’s left wing at Samugarh, too near, 373, 374. 

48; killed in the l»attle, 51. Seraphas (Sar o*pi), Tol)es of honour, 

Sadullih-Kan (StiduUah A" 4 <i#f), Viricr, Son, 118, T20. 

death of, 23. presented to Abyssinian emlmssy, 

also SaUt (Arabic cert* 138, 139; presented to Persian em- 


mony of, 161 and «, 163, 244. 
Saltpetre used for cooling water, 356, 

357. 364- ' , ■ ^ 

export from Bengal, 44Q and n ; 

in the soil, said to cause intense coUl 
in Tartary, 450 n. 

Samarcande isamarkand)^ city and 
colleges of, 11911. 

Sammyuer {Samigarh)^ battle between 
Dm and Aorangzeb at| 4fS4* 
Sanskrit studied by Jesuit misskmartes, 
3t9it,330j books writtenm, 33 S. 34 *- 


bassy, 147. 149. 

Serenaguer (.S'jnfimedzr), mountains of, 
59 and H ; 60, 92. 

‘ S^rkar {Sirkar^ exchequer of King's 
I income, 453. 

I Sifrafs (Arab, sarrd/)^ money-changers, 

! 302. 

; Se\Ti-Gi founder ol the Mar* 

I iiha power, 136 if. 

— attempts lo seise Shaista KhAn, 
187; plundfti Surat, tS8; beaten off 
by English at|d Dutch, 189; tortures a 
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Jew» 190; created a iiaja by Aurang- 
zeb> 190; escapes from Delhi, 190, 
191 and li. 

captures strongholds in Golkonda, 

197> 19^ and ft, 

SkMn, name for the * Royal Falcon,’ 
47 »• 

Shawls of Kashmir, 403 », 

Shields in metal repouss^ work, made 
by native workmen, bearing scenes 
from Indian history, 2^, 255. 

* Shoebeating,* the indignity of, 53 and ». 

Siam, coming of age of Heir Apparent 
of, 224 n. 

Silk in Bengal, 439. , 

Silver absorption in India, note on, 473 ' 

Sin^-akf a fish resembling pike, 252 
and n. 

Slaves captured by pirates of Chitta- 

gong, 175, 176. 

SoHman-Chekouh {Suiaimdn Shikoh)^ 
Dari's eldest son, commands army 
against Sultan Sujah, 34 ; gams vie* 
tory, 35, 36 ; returns to capital, 35 ; 
referred to, 43, 45, 57. 

seeks safety in Srinagar, 59, 60 ; 

given up by Raja to Aurangzeb, 59//, • 
105; threatens Aurangzeb Irom Srin* ! 
agar, 92,93; brought before Aurang, 
zeb, 105, 106 ; poisoned by poppies, | 

107, I 

Somin (Su'maH)^ the Golden Meru, 
340, 

Sondiva (Sundeep^ Sandwip)^ at mouth 
of Ganges, X7S ». 

Smnar negroes on overflow of Nile, 452. 

Saubah (Arab. a province, 455. 

Soufra (*5‘///ra) tablecloth, 353 and n, 

Sifu/yst religious sect of, 320 and ». 

SoumySt Mahometan sect of, 208, 211. 

Soumit tin flagon for water, 356. 

Sourate( Sural), besieged by Chah- Abas, 
2$ ; ransom of, 28 n ; surrender of, 


Sultan Banque sent on mission to King 
of Arakan, 109; made prisoner, iii, 
112; plots against King of Arakan, 
1x4, teheadrS, 1x5* 

Sultan Ekbar {Akbar)t son of Aurang' 
zeb, 124, 126. 

preceptor for, etc., 144 and 

Sultan Mahmoud {SnUdn Afukammad)^ 
son of Aurangzeb, married to King 
of Golkonda’s daughter, 21 ; sent on 
mission to Mir Jumla, 28 ; seizes for- 
tress of Agrai of, 62. 

sent against Sultan Sujah, 79, 80 ; 

deserts from R^jmabal, 82, 83 ; im- 
prisoned in Gwalior, 83 m 

still in Gwalior, l8x 

Sultan Mazum (iV«*uc«iw), successfully 
conducts mission to Mir Jumla, a8 1/. 

second son of Aurangzeb, 84, 85 

and n, 

intrigues against Aurangzeb, X24. 

kills a dangerous lion, 1S2, 183 ; 

made govenor of the Deccan, 183. 
Sultan Sujah {SAujdA)^ son of Great 
Mogol, 5 «, 7 r/ iw/. ; appointed 
governor of Bengal, 1 5 ; lakes the 
field against his brothers, 26. 

defeat of, at llahl)as, 35, 36. 

; defeated at Khajiia, 75*78. 

— pui'suedto RajmahalySt ; abandons 
that place, 82 ; conciliates the Portu* 
guese, 82 ; activity of, in Bengal, 92. 

— flics to Decca, 109 ; depails with 
his family to Moka, ik ; detained by 
King of Arakan, 1 xo ; plots to escape, 
III, 1X2; conflicting rumours antnt, 
112114. 

robbed by j^rates, 179. 

t SundarbanSf ^imlated tracts in Bengal, 
442 If, 446 If, 452 I/. 

Surat plundered bySivajf, 188; English 
factory at, 189 11 ; pilgrims embark 
from, for Mecca, 190 11. 


30, 31 ; treasure found in, 31. ; Tack-Raven {TukAi-i-rawan)^ travel 

pillaged by Slvaji, 136, 137, ling throne, xaS and n. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 397 «,39S. ; travelling throne, 214. 

St. Barth^lemy, Paris, Bernier’s death | travelling throne of Mogol, jjra 

in register of burials in church of, xxi. j Tage Mchalle (Taj Mehil), wife oiShih 
State prisons of the Great Mogol, 106, Jahin, 5. 

10711. exasperates Shdh Jabln tgaM 

Suakin (Sawdkin)^ port on Red Sea, 2 n, Jesuits, 287 n ; tomb of, at Agre, 
Sufism, doctrines of, 345 346, 348. 293 
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Takarrub-Kno. See Hakim Daoud. 

Talab ( Ta/Mh artificial pond, 75 n. 

Taleng^nd (Telin|^iia), revenue of, 458. 

Tamerlan (Amir Tinmrh 3 n. 

Tammr (Thanetwar), holy tank at, 
30 and n, 

lanasseri (Tenasserim), Lower Burmah, 
203 #f. 

TafMr^ portable stove, 387. 

Tapta^ agent of Mahroet-£mir*Kan in 
Golkonda, 195. 

Tarbiet'Kan (Shafi-uUdh Kkdn\ am- 
bassador to Persia, 185 and 

Tartary, great cold of, attributed to 
salpetre in the soil, 450 n. 

Taslim ( 7<w//w), salutation of, 2 1 4 and n* 

— performance of, for meals and 
presents, 258 and 262. 

Tata, revenue of, 457. 

Tataliakar, fortress of, 71 ; l)csieged 
by Mir-baba, 93 ; surrenders, 104 ; 
governor and garrison of, slaughtered, 
tk 

Tavernier journeys with Bernier, 113#?. 

Tavernier’s account of the Koh-i*nur 
diamond, 470 ; account of Peacock 
Throne, 47i*473‘ 

TchatidotiUs {chaud&U)<t carriages of 
Seraglio, 371, 372. 

Tchatiky^ Kani (cliauki-khanah), guard 
tent, 363 and n, 

Tchcmbcl (Chumbul), the river, 46. 

lehenmt (Chindb), river crossed by 

• Bernier, 386. 

Tents of Great Mogol, 359, 360, 363, 
364 ; furnishings of, 362 ; tents t»f 
Oinrahs and Kajas, 366 ; of Manseb- 
dars, 367. 

Thomas (Edward), on revenue of Great 
Mogol, 45S seq. 

Throne of the Great Mogul, 268, 269, 
and ». 

account of Peacock, 471-473. 

Tibet, Buddhists sects of, 423 «. 

Ttmar^ Timariats^ holders of land, 
224, aaSi 227, 230. 

Topaz of the Great ^^ogul, 268 and 

Tmras (Pers, turrth)^ fringes of gold 
lace, 224 and m. 

TrageeW of Aureng-zebe,’ Dryden’s, 
465.469. 

Translator of first English edition of 
Bernier, notice of, 477, 478. 


Trees planted by direction of the aitro- 
Ic^rs of Shin Abbas of Persia, 162, 

Truchemem (Dragomans), interpreters, 

237* 

Trumpets (Ahrawir), presented tc 
Abyssinian embas^, 139 and n, 

Turkey, governments sold openly in, 
231, 232 ; low condition of, 234. 

Turquoises of the old rock, 148 ». 

Tds * shawl goat ’ of Kashmir, 403 », 
426. 

Tutucoury (Tuticorin), seaport in Ma 
dras Presidency, 204 ». 

Use EC Tartars send embassy U 
Aurangzcb, 116 et seq . ; manners am 
customs of, 120.123. 

Vakra-Nevis (Pcfs. Wdktahnawis) 
a newswriter, 231 and «. 

Val-de.Grace, Paris, dome of, 297 «. 

Varada (Berdr), revenue of, 457. 

Vedas. See Beths. 

Vernag, royal gardens of, 413 nr, 414. 

Vbapour {BijJpur), Moslem state, 2: 
«, 24. 

account of kingdom of, 196, 197 

at perpetual war with the Mogol, 207 
208 ; aided by king of Golkonda, 208 

.IVeapons of anny of D4ra battle 0 
Samiigarh, 47, 48. 

WidoW'burning among the Hindoos 
account of, 306*314. 

buried alive by Brahmins, 315. 

William of Germany, Emperor, speed 
on classical education by, 157 «. 

Winds in the Indies, regularity of, 434 
ei $eq. 

Wine brought to India, 252, 253. 

Wines used in Bengal, 441. 

Worms in legs caused by im|>urc watei 
in Dehli, 355. See Guinea-W'orm. 

Wular Lake, Kashmir, visited by Ber 
nier, 416. 

Yakaspah (one horse), trooper, pay of 
217 «. 

Zaher.KAN \Shtr Khdn Sdr)^ king o 
the Patans, 7| #. 

Zamh 4 rce§^ camel swivel||fis, 47 w. 

Zebra pr^ented to Aurai^eb, 135 
skin of, promised to Bernier, 144. 
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81 QVIO LECTOR BENEVOLE 
IN PAQINI8 HI8CE INVENERI8 
QVOD REI TANTAE TAMQVE 
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